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What School? 


September brings a new “Schooh prommem ito thousands of 
American homes—a problem that must ‘®eesettled in the interest of 
mental, moral and physical culture. Edutatien at the sacrifice of 
health is a costly luxury. “What school” is not half so important as 
“What food.” The best food to study on, to play on, to work on is 


hredded Wheat 


It is the favorite cereal food in American schools as well as American 
homes because it contains all the muscle-making, brain-building ma- 
terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in its most digestible form. 


Nothing so wholesome and delicious and nothing so easy to prepare as Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit with peaches and cream. Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness and then cover with sliced peaches or other fresh fruits. Serve with milk or cream 
and sweeten to suit the taste. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat wafer, a crisp, tasty toast eaten with butter, soft cheese 


or marmalade. Delicious for luncheons, for picnics or excursions on land or sea. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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TIFFANY 


TIFFANY & COS COLLECTION OF | 
PEARLS AND PEARL NECKLACES 
IS NOTEWORTHY 


TIFFANY & CoS SILVERWARE MADE 
IN THEIR OWN SHOPS IS SOLD BY 
THEM ONLY 


TIFFANY & COS STOCK OF DIAMONDS 
AND JEWELRY IS THE LARGEST IN 
THE WORLD 


TIFFANY & Co.S STATIONERY IS 
MOST DISTINCTIVE AS IT 1S MADE 
BY THEMSELVES 
TIFFANY & CoS MAIL ORDER DEPART 


MENT BRINGS THE ENTIRE STOCK WITH 
IN THE REACH OF EVERY CUSTOMER 


FIFTH AVENUE & STREET 
New York 
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Contents for September, 1912 


Cover Design by C. Coles Phillips 

Charles Dana Gibson Social Cartoon—Her Vacation Over . . 299~29) 
Feature Articles and Sketches 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Department - - - . . 386 


This month our eminent Contributing Editor gives the complete history of the famous Coca 
Cola controversy, and a general talk on the drugging of soft drinks (page 386). Other articles 
by Dr. Wiley are: No Benzoate for Indiana (page 394); Look Out for the Autumnal Oyster 
(page 395); Readers’ Questions Answered (page 399). Illustrated with cartoons 
Harriet Quimby . American Bird Women 315 
The last article written by Miss Quimby, finished just’ before she met her recent frightful 
death. Followed by Woman’s Record in Aviation, by Elizabeth Hiatt Gregory (page 316). 
Illustrations from photographs 
Octave Uzanne The Story of Furs and Muffs 326 
Drawings by Nell Brinkley 


Elsie de Wolfe : és Our House Interiors 348 
Fifth article—The Small Apartment. Illustrations from photographs 

Lady Duff-Gordon (“Lucile’’) Fashions of Today and Tomorrow 354 
Second practical talk by this famous titled modiste. Illustrations from photographs 

The “Girl” Problem by Izola Forrester 375 
The last word on servants and their employers. Illustrations from photographs 


Anne Lewis Pierce . . Short Cuts to Beauty 396 
An exposé of useless and worse than useless skin foods, bleaches, et cetera. 

Three Meals a Day . The Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 401 
The Middle Man and Retail Prices (page 401); Why Butter is High, by Mrs. Julian Heath 
(page 403); Pickles, Preserves, Jellies and Jams, by Linda Hull Learned (page 405); What 
to Eat in September (page 408); “‘Company” Bills of Fare, by Virginia Carter Lee (page 


413); Four Novel Tomato Salads (page 415). ? Illustrations from photographs 
Vital Problems Discussed 
Harold Bolce . ‘ . ° Training for Motherhood 292 


A review of the beautiful work of Sesame House i in London, and the international movement 
of which it is the center. Combined with this is an article on “ The New York School of 


Mothercraft,” by Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson (page 300). Illustrations from photographs 
Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. Thunderbolts from the Ground 367 
Dangers to the human race through. going ” barefoot. Illustrations by Rodney Thomson 
Fiction 
Booth Tarkington. .. - . Truth Is Stranger than Fiction 303 
A mighty good romance, being at the same time a brilliantly clever satire upon present “ fash- 
ions in fiction,” endihg in a burst of fun. illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water . - Why I Married Again 320 
Read this story and think twice before saying "that if you were a widow you would never 
marry again. Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 
E. F. Benson . . The Weaker Vessel (Serial) 336 
Illustrated with paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 
Wallace Irwin . Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 364 
Japanese boy-of- all- work encounters the fall-cleaning habit. Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 
Dorothy Dix . : . Mirandy on Regulating the Fashions 416 
Mirandy tells her daughter how to dress to please men. Illustration by E. W. Kemble 


iscellaneous Articles and Departments 
The School Path, poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit. .335; School Has Begun, puzzle picture. .353; Her Wardrobe (Fashion and 
Pattern Department). .354; School Girl Costumes, by Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis. .362; A September Sentiment, 
by William J. Lampton. .373; Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools. .383; Laundry Questions Answered. .418: How to Re 
move Spots and Stains. .419; Good Housekeeping Institute (Department) ..422; Discoveries (Department). .427; Puzzle 
page—Advertising section. .10 
George von Utassy, President George L. Willson, Secretary George Pancoast, Treasurer; all, 381 Fourth Ave.. New York 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is published monthly by American Home Magazine Co. 
bscription, $1.50 a year 
COPYRIGHT, 1012 (Trade-mark registered), by Good Housekeeping Magazine. Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.,@% 
second-class mail matter. 


Address all communications to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Natural 
Flesh Tints 


HERE is no im- 
proving on nature, 
When art essays to de- 
pict beauty, the nearer 
to nature’s own color- 
ing it gets with its flesh 
tints, the more success- 
ful is the realization. 
This shows that only 
natural beauty is really 
effective. This was the 
prompting idea in the - 
invention of 


Pears’ 


a hundred and twenty years ago. It is a soap composed 
wholly of such pure emollient and detergent ingredients 
as the skin naturally and freely responds to. 


Pears never spoils the natural flesh tints. It improves 
them, by keeping the skin soft, fine and pure. Its influence is 
so kind, beneficial and refining that its use means the preserva- /\\\\y 
tion of the dainty pink and white of a perfect complexion from Q 


364 infancy to old age. Pears is in accord with nature first and last. ae 

The skin is kept soft and the complexion SS SK 

d beautiful by using Pears which maintains the ee 
shin ee, soft refined daintiness which is nature’s alone. 
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27; Puzzle 


New York 
k, N. ¥.. a All rights secured” 
York OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
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Ungathered Fruit 


“Sow thy seed in the morning and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand. For thou knowest not which 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.’’ No better description of the 
spirit of advertising has been given than is contained 
in these golden sentences. Advertising is forever the 
sowing of seed, and none may indeed say which shall 
prosper or which shall fall on stony ground. Yet pa- 
tience and thought and care are doing much to make 
the ground more fertile; they are removing the stones 
of doubt and misunderstanding from the harvest field 
of a nation’s confidence. 


But what of the fruit that comes from this sowing of 
seed? How many are there who get their share of it? 
How many realize that in advertisements may be found 
inspiration and suggestion for home betterment? There 
are thousands who understand these matters very 
clearly—it is they who gather the fruit of the unending 
sowing. 


Every now and then some good friend writes me, com- 
mending our work in making the advertising section of 
the magazine thoroughly interesting and absolutely 
reliable; but evidently they still have the idea that the 
advertising pages offer only opportunities for buying 
by mail. They do not understand at all that, in the 
great majority of cases, the chief good of the announce- 
ments is to serve as a guide in making purchases from 
the retail merchant in the home town. Good House- 
keeping Magazine offers each month one of the most 
carefully edited catalogs of worth-while goods ever 
prepared. In four cases out of five the articles featured 
are to be had of the merchants with whom you trade. 
Men successful in retail merchandising are coming more 
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and more to hold to the motto, ‘‘We have it, we will 
get it, or it isn’t made.” 


The values offered in those things that pass the rigid 
inspection given by us before the advertisements are 
accepted, are far greater in service or in comfort or in 
worth than can possibly be understood by the woman 
whose purchases are not guided by the advertisements 
in her favorite magazine. 


As a personal favor, I ask that every woman who reads 
the magazine will send for one or two of the booklets 
or samples offered by the advertisers in this issue. Or 
at least ask one of your local merchants to let you see 
the goods. They may of course be so recently on the 
market that he has not had time to get them; but, nine 
times out of ten, he will be very keen to find out about 
any new article when you tell him that you saw the 
advertisement in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


It is among the advertising pages that most of the 
Ungathered Fruit waits for you. More than half our 
readers tell us that the advertisements are fully as 
important to them as the text and pictures, but there 
are still too many to whom the aid and inspiration of 
the advertisements are as an undiscovered country. 


Will you not begin to learn this unknown land now, and 
tell me about your experiences? I shall pay liberally— 
from $5 to $10 each—for letters from those who journey 
into advertising land and who tell clearly of the fruit 


they gather there. 
Leathe 


Advertising Manager. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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A Real Achievement Number” 


T is really unfair to our annual Achieve- 
I ment Number to talk about it in advance. 
Like a syllabub, or a paté de foie gras, it 
tastes so much better than it sounds. Yet it 
deserves a preliminary announcement of the 
most enthusiastic description. We had a good 
Progress Number in October, 1911, but we 
shall have a great deal better one this year. 

A special number can be made a bore, a 
very decided bore, and it can be made a joy. 
We have seen both kinds, you and I. On my 
word, our Achievement Number, 1912, will be 
good reading, from beginning to end. So good 
that the great majority of subscribers and 
readers would seriously regret having missed it. 

A magazine produced by the persons who will 
contribute to the Achievement Number could 
not be other than good. We printed last 
month a list of the star writers represented be- 
tween our August covers. The best forecast 
of the October number consists of the enumer- 
ation of the distinguished contributors thereto. 

To begin with, the venerable, venerated, and 
brilliant Washington Gladden, preacher and 
prophet, will sound an inspiring note of Progress. 


Mr. Edison Considers Woman’s Future 


Thomas A. Edison has been thinking deeply 
about women, their brains, their achievements, 
and their future, in connection with his experi- 
ments with electricity. Coupling womankind 
with the lightning, in his mind, he has come 
to some novel and thrilling conclusions, to 
which he will give utterance in the Achieve- 
ment Number. 


A Composite Photograph 


One of the most notable features will be a 
composite photograph of 100 Good House- 
keeping subscribers—a superb and extraor- 
dinary thing. The typical Good Housekeep- 
ing woman! 

Prof. Metchnikoff on Health 


We expect a short, popular article from the 


celebrated Professor Elie Metchnikoff, oi Paris, 
on his new discoveries in the application of the 
germ theory to the means of preserving the 
health and prolonging life. Dr. Metchnikoff, 
as the reader knows, developed the widely 
known theory of the prolongation of life by 
means of the action of certain bacteria to be 
found in buttermilk. He has recently dis- 
covered in the body of the dog certain bacteria 
which, likewise, he believes will act powerfully 
to prevent the decay which hastens old age 
and death. Whatever he may have to say 
will be interesting. 

Sir William Ramsay, the great physicist of 
England, will consider the fuel outlook. His 
words are far from reassuring. 

An American expert in textiles, J. Merritt 
Matthews, Ph.D., will tell of some wonderful 
new fabrics and their place in daily use. 

Another expert, E. L. Elliott, E.E., the fore- 
most authority in the United States upon il- 
lumination, will speak of the new ideas in the 
lighting of the home. 

The ideal suburban housekeeping of the 
early future will be pictured by the very able 
dean of Simmons College, Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, who has become a na- 
tional figure as the president of the House- 
wives’ League, will contribute some exceedingly 
interesting material. 


An Epoch-Making Paper from Dr. Wiley 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley will vary his monthly 
talks with a survey—an overhauling, to speak 
more accurately—of the food situation in the 
United States, as regards interstate commerce 
and the state laws. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that this will be a notable paper. 
Dr. Wiley has not yet relieved his mind ina 
comprehensive way concerning the general 
situation. He wiil do this in the October 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, and the entire country 
will pay close heed to what he has to say. 

Marion Harland, who needs no introduction, 
will speak of the part which the new mechan- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“Two FALL DRESSES 
FOR My DAUGHTERS” 


“Last spring I wrote you about the trouble I had because I tried to dye a blue 
woolen skirt and some linen waists in the same dye bath. Thanks to your letter 
of advice, I have had splendid success since then. Now I want to show you the 
pictures of the two fall dresses for my daughters. I made these for Edna and 
Grace. I cut these from the Magazine, bought the patterns for each, 
and made Grace’s (my youngest daughter) from an old white serge and Edna’s 
from a pink voile party dress of my own. Grace’s I dyed navy blue and 

, trimmed it with dark red. Edna’s I dyed a tan and used white ruch- 
ing for the collar and cuffs. We are all delighted with them. They 
look even prettier than the pictures and now we understand Diamond 
Dyes. Mrs. R. B. Kenprick, North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Learn the economy—the fascination—the magic of changing colors with 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or 
Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. Dia- 
mond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. 
And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed 
Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes 
for Home Use 


Our experience of over 30 years has proven that no one dye will 
successfully color every fabric. 

There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and vegetable 
fibre fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are 
vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” goods are 60% to 

% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres another and radically differ- 
ent class of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers of woolen 
goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely different 


class of dye. 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and another 
class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 


REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes 
manufactured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 


AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Wool or om, use the Di 
pecially for Wool or Silk. 


Made over from 
a pink voile, 
dyed tan 


Made over from 
e 


a_ white serge, 
dyed navy blue 


d Dyes factured es- 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package 
Valuable Books and Samples Free 


Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that fam- 
ous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 
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ical devices play in the housekeeping of the 
woman who “answers her own doorbell.” 
Marion Harland is an octogenarian, with an 
eye quite as keen to the value in new things as 
if she had not a rich background of experience 
with older things and old ways. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson is in a state of in- 
candescence over the strain to which girls are 
subjected, at a critical age, in our high schools. 
That state is reflected in an article which glows 
—and scorches! 

Peter Newell, whose drawings cannot be 
other than funny, will contribute two pages of 
his inimitable drawings, suggesting devices and 
improvements needed in the home. 

A new department, “Personal Talks with 
Wives,” will open in October. This will be 
conducted by Virginia Terhune Van de Water, 
whose stories and articles in this particular 
field have evoked a wide response. 

Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) will be at her best 
in her monthly talk on clothes, with its accom- 
panying photographs. 

We could not have found a short story more 
appropriate to our Achievement Number than 
the “business” love story which E. Phillips 
Oppenheim has written for us. This is not a 
thriller, in the sense that Mr. Oppenheim’s 
novels of breathless adventure are thrillers; it 
is a capital love story, which every member of 
the family will enjoy. 

The single, detached dwelling which won the 
first prize in our recent contest will be pictured 
and described in a unique manner. Accom- 
panying the photograph of the house as it 
stands will be two perspective sketches, by 
different architects, showing how differently 
this model dwelling may be made to look, 
without change in the floor plans. An excel- 
lent, attractive house, in three different styles. 

The two babies—Deborah Jane Keever and 
John Broadstane Dillencourt—who won the 
first prizes in our voting contest of a year ago, 
will smile upon their admirers for a second 
time. Their new photographs, showing them 
as they now are, will be printed, together with 
the portraits of a year ago. It will be recalled 
that the photographs of one hundred babies 
were reproduced in the October (Progress) 
Number, and our readers voted, with the result 
mentioned. The prize awards were $240 each. 


There will be other things in the magazine, in 
abundance, all of them “ trooper cent. good.” It 
is the sincere advice of the editor to make sure 
not to miss having the Progress Number. 


Dr. Wiley and Caffeinated Drinks 


Many readers will be surprised, no doubt, on 
reading Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s pages in this 
month’s Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to find him 
committed, with his characteristic positiveness 
and vehemence, against one of the most widely 
distributed and advertised of the so-called 
caffeinated beverages. 

His article in this issue gives the entire his- 
tory of the controversy which has raged about 
this drink in the past few years, and, I believe, 
tells all sides of the story with impartiality. 
The scientific phases of the problem of caffein- 
containing beverages are made perfectly clear 
and comprehensible to the lay reader, and the 
moral aspects of the case are equally plain. 


Our Fashion Catalog 


Our first fashion catalog, “Good Housekeep- 
ing Styles,” is now in press and will be on sale 
the latter part of September, at ten cents per 
copy. It will be printed in colors and will be 
exceedingly attractive. Address Good House- 
keeping Pattern Department, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Two Doliars Per 


Milady of the antique hunting desk, whose 
crested notepaper wafts the faintest breath of 
the Rue de Rivoli, can write Discoveries, if she 
feels like it, and she sometimes does feel like 
it when she knows that the price paid is Two 
Dollars for each paragraph accepted. 

Discoveries mailed during August and Sep- 
tember, 1912, are subject to the double, ‘Two 
Dollar, rate. In sending, address Discoveries, 
care Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Please in- 
clude no other business or communication with 
Discovery material. Also please label each 
sheet with name and address. Otherwise you 
may never receive credit. 
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Wanted! 


Your Favorite 


Recipe 


Using ‘Simon Pure’”’ Lard for Shortening 


For 4rmours Monthly Cook Book 


We will give 49 $5 Prizes for the And send the Cook Book for three 
best that we receive, a prize in every months FREE to every woman who con- 
state. tributes a recipe. 


We want the skillful housewives of the United States to join our “Recipe Exchange.” 

Your favorite lard recipe, sent in to us, will make you a member—the recipe you use 
oltenest, that your family most enjoy. 

For the best recipe that is contributed from each state we will award a cash prize 
of $5—there are 49 $5 prizes in all. 

And we will give a three months’ subscription for Armour’s Monthly Cook Book to 
every woman who ds in a recip 

This wonderful cook book, which is edited by American housewives from every state in 
the Union, is in itself a most valuable prize. 

For in it, every month, we publish the favorite recipes of 196 women, who tell you how 
they economize in buying and cooking food and how they are successfully fighting the high 
cost of living. 

Prize winners will receive this book free for one year, in addition to the cash prize. 

All for writing down and mailing us your best lard recipe. 


Armours “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


There are some hundreds of thousands _ packed in air-tight pails which are Govern- 
of housewives in the United States who use ment inspected and sealed. 
nothing but ‘SIMON PURE” Leaf Lard. Your regular dealer will have it—the best 
Perhaps you are one of them, in which stores everywhere sell Armour’s “Simon 
case you know why these other women will Pure” Leaf Lard. 
accept no substitute shortening. Think over the dainties in which you 
You will know just how dainty ashorten- use lard—the puff paste and pie crust and 


ing it is—why we call it “Cream of Lard.” cake and hot breads and doughnuts. 
And what culinary miracles it helps you Some one of these is your favorite, the 
achieve. one in which you excel. 

For when “Simon Pure’’ is used for Mail the recipe to Mary Jane McClure, 
shortening, cake is more delicate, pastry Dept. 177, Armour and Company, Chicago. 
flakier and more tender, breads lighter and You may easily win the $5 prize in your 
finer. For deep fat frying it gives you food _ state, and you will anyway get the cook book. 
digestible as well as delicious. This contest closes September 26, 


Made only from the finest leaf fat, tried | 1912—Prize Winners will be announced in 
out in open kettles just as old time house- October issue of Armour’s Monthly: Cook 
wives made it at home, “Simon Pure"’ is Book. 


ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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The ten clippings shown in the above Mirror 
Puzzle are taken from ten different advertise- 
ments in the September issue. They may be 
easily read by the use of a mirror. 

RULES: Prizes, in amounts as stated be- 
low, will be given on the best twenty-three let- 
ters telling “Why I like my favorite retail 
store.” Each letter to contain not more 
than 100 words, and to be accompanied 
by a correct solution of the Mirror Puzzle. 
Mail your letter, addressed to the Puzzle Edi- 
tors, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City, so that it will 
reach us not earlier than September 6th, nor 
later than September 16th. 

We will give you as prizes selections of 
merchandise advertised in the September issue 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGazINE to the 
amounts of the prizes, or will give credit on 
the purchase of any article costing more than 
the amount of the prize won. 

The prizes are: 1st prize—$10.00; 2nd prize 
—$5.00; 3d prize—$3.00; 4th to 13th prizes 
inclusive—$2.00 each; 14th to 23d prizes in- 
clusive—$1.00 each. 

These one-dollar prizes must be selected 
from ‘The Shopping District,” beginning on 
page 58 of this issue. This September Puzzle 
is open to all. The prize winners will be pub- 
lished in the November, 1912, issue. 

The great number of replies received each 
month makes it impossible for us to acknowl- 
edge each correct solution. If you are in- 
cluded among the prize winners, an early notice 


will be sent you, and your name mentioned in 
the November issue. Prizes are awarded 
wholly on clearness and originality of the 
reasons given, the final decision being the 
combined opinions of five judges. 

Please do not ask us to enter into corres. 
pondence regarding this contest. Suggestions 
not requiring answers will be welcomed, how- 
ever. 


JULY PUZZLE 


Prize awards were as follows: $10 worth of 
merchandise to Georgie W. Lantz, Mo., $5 
worth of merchandise to Mrs. A. S. Brendle, 
Pa., $3 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Pauline 
Wilson Mayes, Tenn., $2 worth of merchandise 
to L. B. Holt, N. J., Mrs. Frederick Ludwig, 
Md., W. C. Evans, Pa., Miss Lula Laubach, 
Ill., Mrs. Chas. L. Walker, N. Y., Mrs. A. 0. 
Miller, Wash., Mrs. Ellen C. Fegley, Pa., G. M. 
Briggs, N. Y., L. H. Bulk, Pa., $1 worth of 
merchandise to Miss Lucy Baird, Ky., Mrs. 
Frank E. Herbert, Va., N. B. Davies, Kans., 
Helen M. Bassett, Conn., Mrs. H. G. Merkel, 
Mont., M. B. Johnston, D. C., Mrs. N. C. 
Nugent, La., Gertrude E. Davis, N. J., Mrs. 
W. W. Chase, Ga., Lula W. Smith, Mass. 

The advertisers represented in the July puz 
zle were R. H. Comey, Standard Sanitary Mig. 
Co., Witt Cornice Co., Hill Dryer Co., Postum 
Cereal Co., Mellins Food Co., Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., Procter & Gamble, Joseph 
Burnett Co., North Bros. Mfg. Co. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Our Guarantee 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping Magazine are guaranteed by the 
publishers; readers run no risk in buying from, or otherwise dealing with, its 
advertisers, whether direct or through retail channels. 

If by any chance, as a result of answering an advertisement in Good House- 
keeping Magazine, a reader has an unsatisfactory transaction with an advertiser, 
the money paid will be promptly returned either by the advertiser or by us. 

The details of such dealings should be written us as soon as possible. 


This Guarantee is an ironclad bond of confidence between Good Housekeeping 
Magazine and its readers. 
The only condition of the Guarantee is that, when writing or otherwise deal- 
ing with an advertiser, the reader shall always state that the advertisement was 
seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
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CORSETS 


Vhen r — begin to coar- 
sen an no longer appear as 
slender supple joe 
the remedy lies in your corset. 

Dorit wait for that time to come. 
Begin wearing the 7jght corset now. 

Pick out and wear the special 
odel among the 240 different 

B ala Spirite styles that is care 
ully planned far your particu- 
of figure, and_you will re- 
tain your slénderness and. 
without discomfort. 

At all leading stores. Prices*i*° to 
Examine the new seasoris 
C’B styles fo-cay. 


The Standard 
for The Woman of fashion 


Nod 
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“The Penalty” 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Our Free Offer 


A special de luxe edition 

of Harrison Fisher’s noted 

painting, ‘‘ Motherhood’’, 

portraying the tender love 

of a mother for her child. 

A wonderful reproduction, 

on fine rock finish paper, 

of a great painting, show- 

ing all the delicate tints 

and rich coloring of the 
original. 

This picture will be sent you 

prepaid, packed safely ina 

strong tube, Adsolutely 

Free, if you will fill out 

the coupon below and 

send it with 50c for 

the Cosmopolitan 

(containing “The 

Penalty’’) for 

the balance 

of the year. 


ID you ever read a 
story in which the 
characters so ap- 

pealed to your imagination that they became a 

part of your living world—as real to you as the 

flesh and blood people you meet in your daily life? 

That is the kind of story Gouverneur Morris is 

telling the readers of the Cosmopolitan. 


Dainty, lovable Barbara, with her beauty, innocence and 
youthful enthusiasm for Art; Blizzard, the ugly, legless 
beggar, a mysterious power in the underworld, whose 
features Barbara is moulding for her bust of Satan; and 
Wilmot Allen, the good-natured, careless young New 
Yorker,whom she periodically refuses to marry, are real 
people to the readers of ‘‘ The Penalty.”’ 


Howard Chandler Christy has caught the inspiration of 
the author and has done some of his best work in his 
illustrations of this powerful story. 


If you like fiction—if you love a story that captures you at 
the start and will hold you spell-bound to the end—don’t 
_ to read “The Penalty” in America’s Greatest Magazine, 
t 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Progress in Cooking 


If you knew that you could secure a single cooking product 
to take the place of both lard and butter, with even better 
results, would you not use it? 


very thing. 


You can be certain of that 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
Cake Making 


Crisco is better than lard for frying 
because it cooks the foods so quickly 
that they are crisp and deliciously 
dry. 


Crisco is better than lard for shorten- 
ing because, being strictly vegetable, 
it makes a much lighter and more 
digestible crust than possibly can be 
secured with an animal fat. 


Crisco is better than butter for cake 
making because it is richer. Butter 
is nearly one-fifth water while Crisco 
is all shortening. 


Yet Crisco costs less per pound than 
pure lard and only half as much as 
butter. 


From every standpoint, Crisco should 
be your preferred cooking product, 
and lard and butter the substitutes. 
It will be if you try it. Get a pack- 
age from your grocer today. 


This Cook Book 
Free 


It gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best 
ways to use Crisco and 
tells in detail why you 
should use it instead of 
both lard and butter. 
Send for a copy to The Sy 
Procter & Gamble 
Co., Dept. H, Cincin- 
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Rine Delicious Flavor 


N view of the fact that there are 
on the market at the present 
time many cocoa and chocolate 
preparations of inferior quality, 
some of them put up in imitation 
of our brands, consumers should 
be sure that they get the genu- 
ine Baker goods with our trade- 
mark on the packages. 

The high quality of Baker’s 
Cocoa and Baker’s Chocolate 


has been maintained for over 
132 years. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
16 
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WHOLE NO. 407 $1.50 A YEAR I5 CENTS A COPY 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING assumes that 
(5 the woman of today is a thinking, pro- 
oressive being, quite abreast of the men. 

In fact, we know it, and this number is an ex- 
cellent example of our appeal to the best in 
American womankind. {Here are assembled a 
croup of distinguished writers and artists quite 
unequaled hitherto in the history of magazines 
for women: Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Booth Tark- 
ington, Charles Dana Gibson, Virginia Terhune 
Van de Water, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Elsie deWolfe, A. B. Wenzell, 
Lady Duff-Gordon, Wallace Irwin, Dorothy 
Dix,etc. Good Housekeeping steers a course all 
itsown,inarealm of its own. It isincomparable. 


Copyright, 1912, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. All rights reserved. 


Goopv HovUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 FourtH AVENUE, NEW YorkK 
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The Beautiful Work of Sesame 
House, in London, and the 
International Movement 
of Which It Is the 
Center 


By Harold Bolce 


ESAME HOUSE in 
S St. John’s Wood, 

London, is one of the 
most remarkable institu- 
tions in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is a training 
home for ideal child- 
hood and ideal woman- 
hood. It is under the 
administration of re- 
nowned workers who are 
the direct descendants 
by association from 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
In this child garden, set down in the midst 
of one of the picturesque centers of the 
British capital, are being carried out the 
practical plans and the splendid dreams of 
the two great educators whose lives were 
consecrated to the development of child life 
along beautiful, normal lines. 

Annette Schepel, who twelve years ago 
organized the child garden at the request 
of the famous Sesame Club of London,—a 
club which took its name and its splendid 
inspiration from Ruskin’s “Sesame and 
Lilies,’—was the student and comrade of 
Henrietta Schrader, and that gifted woman 
was the niece, companion and student of 
Froebel. It was Annette Schepel who car- 
ried the great work for children down to the 
present day. She established the famous 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin, and it 
was there, under her active guidance, that 
Miss Emily Last, now the head of the 
Sesame House in London, perfected her 
training which was destined to enable her 
to give world-reaching scope to new stand- 
ards of life and teaching. 

The readers can thus readily understand 
the spirit of the remarkable institution in 
St. John’s Wood. It brings to the young 
womanhood and to the childhood of Eng- 
land, and now to nations and dominions 
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The children are taught to be 
“mother’s helpers,” and to en- 
joy the work, at Sesame House 


beyond the sea, not only the message of the 
great teacher of Zurich and his equally 
famous pupil who, in the old powder mill 
at Blankenburghe started the first kinder- 
garten, but has been able to add to the 
gospel of natural education the modern 
progress of science along every path. 
Sesame House has adopted as one of its 
mottoes Froebel’s saying that “Simpler, far 
simpler than we think, is the foundation of 
humanity’s true welfare and happiness. 
We have all the means thereto, easy and 
near at hand, but we use them not.” 
When I called at this picturesque estab- 
lishment for training children and young 
women I saw at the first glimpse that the 
dreams of the two great teachers of Switzer- 
land and their followers had been trans- 
lated into vital reality. Young ladies who 
are both students and teachers, imparting 
what they had learned from highly and 
specially trained educators to eager little 
ones about them, were at work at spring 
planting in the garden. Sesame House re- 
ceives thirty children a day without charge. 
The children have their own garden lupins 
and pansies, mustard trees and Virginian 
stock. They plant cress and radishes and 
pull up weeds, working with their teachers, 
carrying out the details outlined and super- 
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Motherhood 


Sesame House really trains for motherhood, in the broadest, deepest manner. Its prin- 
ciples and methods have inspired a movement in the United States, which is already repre- 
sented by a school in New York, of which Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson writes in an article fol- 


lowing this one 


intended for them by Helen Colt, a famous 
expert of the Royal Botanic Gardens, who 
got her original training herself in Sesame 
House. Thus, while horticultural science 
is developed along trench and furrow, the 
little people learn to live Froebel’s philoso- 
phy of sharing in the common service of 
the home. 

It was not a regular visiting day, and 
neither the girl students nor the children 
expected anyone to see them at their labor, 
and they were working, not along dilettante 
botanical lines for the purpose of seeing a 
few blades shoot up to be dissected in a 
hunt for corollas, pistils and tetradynamous 
stamens—they were planting things in fur- 
rows and in trenches, things to grow into 
beauty and utility. 

All the planting is for a purpose. What 
they sow at Sesame House gardens, they 
reap. They enjoy the fruits of their own 


industry. Everything is done in keep- 
ing with the highest teachings of science, 
including the final conversion of the 
garden yield into tempting dishes for 
the table. Grapevines, wistaria and 
creepers, planted by trained and lov- 


ing hands, adorn the three buildings which 
now house the students, teachers and chil- 
dren. Twelve years ago the first children 
brought into Sesame House planted acorns, 
chestnuts and sycamores, which were soon 
transplanted from bottles and moss-filled 
bowls into the gardens, and other children 
today work and play in the park their little 
friends prepared for them. 

In the course at Sesame House there is 
no place at which one kind of instruction 
stops and another begins. It is all per- 
fected as a 
whole. It is 
the teaching 
of life and 
harmony and 
the highest hap- 
piness. While 
some of the 
children were 
helping in the 


Young married women are applying for entrance at the Sesame 
House to learn what this girl is being taught before marriage 
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garden, not idly, as little ones are seen 
digging for imaginary purposes with tiny 
buckets, but working with a will and with 
intelligent forecast of results, other children 
were at little benches taking care of their 
live pets,—for it was morning,—washing 
out the canary’s cage, for example, while 
the bird took its bath. And some of the 
boys were cleaning the hutches of the rab- 
bits while their sisters were feeding the 
turtle doves. Others were sprinkling and 
tending the growing window plants. There 
was nothing of the ordinary school with its 
gravity and stern laws of silence. One little 
child came running from one of the groups 
as I talked with Miss Last at the door. 
Something had con- 
vulsed her with laughter 
and she was trying to 
regain composure. 
“Oh!” she lisped when 
she saw the woman who 
is the gifted director of 
this wonderful school, 
“oh, I am laughing 
much!” Certainly a 
striking example of the 
freedom, the natural- 
ness of the institution. 
We followed the 


Photo by Sarony, N, Y. 


Professor H. E. 

Crompton of Barnard 

College, who has a 

class in heredily and 

eugenics at the School 
of Mothercraft 


so 


Photo by 
Otto Merkel, N. Y. 

S. Josephine 
Baker, M. D., 
Director of 
Child Hygiene, 
Department of 
Health, New 
York City, and 
Treasurer of the 
New York 
School of Moth- 

ercraft 


Mrs. G. C. Ashton 
Jonson, Chairman 
of the Sesame House 
committee, and one 


of the founders 
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Photo by Moffett Studio 


President David Starr 

Jordan of Leland Stan- 

ford University, who 

presided at the formal 

opening of the New 

York School of Mother- 
craft 


child back into 

a classroom. No 

one could imagine 

a busier scene. 

Many of the little 

ones were so ab- 

sorbed and delighted 

with their work that 

they did not even look 

up as we walked among 

them. Some of them 

were having instruc- 

tion in the laws of light. 

These children, mind 

you, were five years old 

and were being instructed 

to observe nature and to enjoy the 

phenomena of beauty about them. 

Sunbeams were coming through the 

windows, and the children in this morn- 

ing class were marking the outline of 

the reflection on the wall with chalk, to 

which outline was added the date and 

hour. Other children with blocks were 

working out problems in arithmetic, add- 

ing and subtracting and writing down in 

little books what they learned. Miss 

Last wanted me to see some of these 

completed record books. Instead of 

asking the teacher to get them she 

asked one of the smallest children if 

she knew where the treasured vol- 

umes of student mathematics were 

kept. The tiny pupil said she knew 

and went forthwith to one of the shelves 

and brought me the books traced by infant 
hands. 

In the laundry building connected with 

Sesame House, girl students (this was on 
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Photo by Aime Dupont, N, Y. 


M se dents and the children alike learn to love 
rs. Phillip Car- 
penier, noted €Veryformofbeauty. From the institution 
clubwoman,who they go back to perfect and beautify the 
isa Mothercraft homes from which they came. They go with 
enthusiast the knowledge that life is beautiful and 
bountiful for the people who come under the 
influence of this school; life is no longer 
sordid and a depressing struggle. It is an 
opportunity, an opportunity to be 


Photo bv 
Marceau, N. Y. 


Mrs. Gilbert Jones, 


a member of the New 
York Mothercraft Board 


Wednesday) were 
overhauling the 
place, washing of service. What 
benches and floors they do they do thor- 
after the strenuous ironing of the — = u oughly; and they do 
day before. It was real work, not % much; and they are kind. 
a picturesque pose for the camera. For them nothing is jan- 
“If we give a girl ora child a broom gled. The teachers who 
to handle,” said Miss Last, “‘it is not have created this institution 
for her merely to flourish it, but to do not look backward to a 
sweep with it.” vanished Eden or forward 
There is a green avenue of to a promised land. 
limes leading from the street gates They have beautified 
to the front of the central the living present. 
home set backward in The chief aim of 
the gardens. In the Sesame House is 
autumn days when to prepare girls 
the approach is to be wives and 
covered with mothers and to 
leaves, the chil- lend a new 
dren and students meaning of life 
sweep and gather for them. The 
them upand com- proportion of 
press them into girls who take 
heaps for conver- the course to prepare them- 
sion into mold to selves for occupations is very 
fertilize the soil in small. 
the following “‘Several of those girls there,” 
spring. said Miss Last, pointing to a 
At Sesame House group of happy young women in- 
they come in touch structing children in the child gar- 
with reality. Human den, ‘have recently become engaged 
life and its relation to to be married. They learn not only 
living things and laws is how to do everything regarding children 
the ; theme, and 4,. clarence Burns,q 8nd the home, but to do it with sunny 
quickening all the member of the Mother- Cheer.” 


activities of the insti- craft Board And this statement of the director, who 
tution is the law of has devoted thirty years to the work of 
Love. The girl stu- developing a practical ideal for contempo- _ 
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Training for 


rary womanhood, is borne out by the testi- 
mony of hundreds of graduates who have 
become wives and mothers, and have put to 
the test the standards of the life bountiful. 
The aim of the institution is most compre- 
hensive. It is nothing less than the com- 
plete preparation of the girl for the woman’s 
life. 

I told Miss Last, who has been in America, 
of the motto of one of the great colleges for 
women in the New World, which reads: 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” The Director was greatly inter- 
ested. That is precisely the spirit of this 
institution in St. John’s Wood. But what 
makes the home unique among places of 
advanced instruction throughout the world 
is that its students are not only prepared 
by lectures and books and beautiful asso- 
ciations for a practical role to be filled 
after the day of graduation, but are in- 
structed in the profound ways of life from 
the beginning. Among the endowments 
of Sesame House and its splendid nur- 
sery, for example, are infants of ages 
ranging down to two.weeks. They are the 
pride and the glory of the institution, and 
they have the constant, scientific, affec- 
tionate care which perhaps not even the 
children of kings have known. 

When I talked with Miss Gordon-Smith, 
who is in charge of Sesame House nursery, 
—a beautiful, old-fashioned house where 
everything within is brought up to date, 
and where warmly clad and happy babies 
are cared for by young girls who are tak- 
ing the course in this English ‘College of 
the New Life,’’—she told me she had just 
received a letter from one of the alumnze 
who had married and was now enjoying 
the happiness of caring for her own baby. 

“She wrote,” said Miss Gordon-Smith, 
“telling me of the joy of her home life and 
saying that she wished that all her young 
women friends could take a course in Sesame 
House and learn the great laws of baby life 
and child life, and home-making, which were 
now making her days days of gladness.” 

And this thought has begun to spread in 
England. Young married women are ap- 
plying for entrance into Sesame House and 
several are now enrolled among the stu- 
dent corps. 


International Influence 


The influence of Sesame House has 
begun to be world-wide. A Parsee lady 


Motherhood 


came from far Bombay to study there, 
She has now gone back to India and estab- 
lished a Sesame House there! An Indian 
gentleman has since been sent to London 
by the Madras Educational Board and is 
now arranging to introduce the Froebel plan 
of teaching, as perfected in London, in the 
public schools of India. 

An Englishwoman from Egypt has just 
completed a study of Sesame House teach- 
ing and is establishing an institution along 


The children of the Sesame Hous 


the same lines in Cairo. Mlle. Monod and 
Mlle. Babut came from Paris and went back 
with new inspirations for their Pestalozzi- 
Froebel kindergartens in the French capital. 
A young girl from Russia, graduated from 
this institution in St. John’s Wood, has 
established a child garden in connection 
with a school for German-Russian children 
near Riga. 

In Great Britain there have been a num- 
ber of institutions which have taken their 
inspiration from Sesame House. In Edin- 
burgh, following the example of the first 
child garden in that city, which was an 
outgrowth of the Sesame House in England, 
another has just been opened. And in 
Birmingham, the success of the first peo- 
ple’s kindergarten under the guidance oi! a 
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graduate of the Sesame House, has resulted 
in the opening of two other establishments 
devoted to the same idea. 

The work at Sesame House in general 
begins with a morning course ir the kitchen. 
Instruction there is under the teaching of 
a trained lady chef, and, like all other 
instruction at this institution, what is done 
is performed for practical ends. The dishes 
the girl students prepare under skilful 
guidance comprise the meals at the home. 


There were four girls in the kitchen when 
I entered. They were preparing lunch. 
The picturesqueness of the cooks in their 
college costumes, the cleanliness of the 
kitchen and the savory fragrance of dishes 
under way, make a picture for a Dickens to 
describe. One of the girls with a kitchen 
textbook before her and an experienced 
cook looking on, was preparing creamed 
sweetbreads. She looked up as I watched 
her and said: ‘“‘We happen to have for the 
moment an invalid among us and these are 
for her.” 

Although the title given the girls at 
graduation, according to law, is that of 
Lady Nurse, the institution is in no sense 
a hospital. It is a center of training of 
healthy, happy children and girls, that they 
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may give a splendid efficiency and radiance 
to homes. 

No girl less than eighteen years old is 
admitted for instruction. The training is 
planned for gentlewomen and girls having 
for a first object their own development, 
whether they wish afterward to use the 
knowledge and experience thus acquired in 
their own homes, in parish and settlement 
work, or for the purpose of gaining a liveli- 
hood as lady nurses to children, kinder- 
gartners or nursery 
governesses. 

The entire world is 
becoming interested 
in race improvement, 
as the international 
congress of eugenists 
held in London in 
July, 1912, attested. 
Their work is for the 
future. Their ambi- 
tious hope is to do for 
the human family 
marvels akin to those 
wrought in the vege- 
table world by Bur- 
bank in California 
and De Vries in Hol- 
land. 


Some of the Practical 
Courses 


But Sesame House 
has not waited! 
Every branch of do- 
mestic work, every 
moment spent in the 
child garden, every 
lecture delivered, every outing and diversion 
—all the work and play—has the underlying 
principle that links it to Froebel’s idea of 
the unity of life. In the course in light, for 
example, the children are told of the speed 
of light and learn to compare that pace with 
the speed of sound. Then they are taught 
the position of the earth and planets; the 
meaning of the ecliptic, of circles and de- 
grees; and at the end of the first term, on a 
“breaking up” night, the students dress in 
white, perform a masque in a darkened hall, 
in the center of which the Sun, represented 
by one holding a lighted globe-lamp, turns 
on its axis, while Earth and Moon, bearing 
the zodiacal signs of the months, perform 
their revolutions, showing actually and in 
turn the phases and eclipses. 
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Training for Motherhood 


Later on, spring work in the garden leads 
to comparisons between the blossoming of 
bulbs and seeds; the unfolding of buds and 
scales; and then, to a study of the flowers 
and catkins of trees. 

The summer term begins with the cele- 
bration of May Day. . A historical sketch 
of its parallels in former ages is given. 
During the year’s course practical instruc- 
tion is imparted in every field of value to the 
home. Students are sent to do shopping. 
They go to the butcher’s and to the grocer’s 
and to the vegetable markets. They learn 
not only how to buy, but how to cut meats. 
They learn how to appraise the food offered 
at the vendor’s stalls, and they keep the 
accounts and pay the bills under competent 
auditing. 

They actually make butter at Sesame 
House. Here in the little dairy established 
for this course by the college, little children 
work. They fetch fresh milk every day, 
place it in bowls, and when the time comes 
these little ones skim the cream. They 
skim it daily for Sesame House tea, and once 
a week they help at the churning, and make 
the butter into pats. Also the little ones 
model the jugs and pans seen in the dairy. 
The young girl students, using the dairy 
experience for other purposes, prepare tables 
of the structure and habits 


drawing-room in Dover Street, for example, 
disclose that the members are modern, and 
vitally interested in the affairs of supreme 
importance to womanhood. Last year an 
evening was devoted to discussion of the 
topic, “That most of us conduct our shop- 
ping on entirely wrong principles.” Yet the 
club, like Sesame House, also looks behind 
the veil of the visible and has devoted even- 
ings to such topics as ‘That we live more 
by matter of fancy than by matter of fact.” 
Another debate was on the subject, “That 
a new aristocracy is needed,” and they 
listened to a lecture by the Reverend Canon 
Hensley Henson of Westminster Abbey, on 
“The Influence of the House of Lords on 
English Political Life.” 

Sesame House teaching, true to its in- 
spiration from the club, has a catholic out- 
look upon all life. It sees in the primrose 
by the water’s brim all that Wordsworth 
saw, and sees in clover and cornstalks even 
more than the ordinary farmer sees, for the 
students, under scientific guidance, study 
ultimate food values of products. 

If one will picture a school of advanced 
learning absorbed in the affairs that most 
touch the daily life of women and affect the 
significant privileges of motherhood, and, 
considering this, will picture a Yuletide 
spirit carried throughout the whole col- 


of the cow as a typical ru- 
minant, and compare these 
studies, in the biological 
course, with the records of 
other mammals. 

The practical spirit, beauti- 
fied by idealism, runs through- 
out the motive of Sesame 
House as it does at 
the club which 
created it. The 
debates held in 
this famous 
club’s 


lege course, some proper conception can 

be gained of the far-reaching practi- 

cality and ideals merged at this 
truly wonderful Sesame House. 

The Christmas holi- 

days themselves are 
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Ages, the 
training of the 
knight and 
the monk, the 


of the life 
beautiful. It 
is the chil- 


dren’s special 
season. It is 
then that the 
“birds’ Christ- 
mas tree,’’ 
planted in a 
tub by little 
oncs, is carried 
into the gar- 
den. Branches 
of the ever- 
green are 
strung with 
cracked 
nuts in nets, 
and with ears 
of corn for the 
winter birds. 
This is the 
great event at 
Sesame House, eagerly looked for by the 
children as the year draws to a close. 

At every lesson and at every diversion, 
and at all the work of the home, everyone 
assists with common gladness. Nothing is 
done laggardly. Whether they are caring 
for tiny infants, preparing their food scien- 
tifically, learning and applying the laws 
that govern hygiene, sanitation and ventila- 
tion; whether they are cutting out and 
making costumes for the little ones, clean- 
ing and caring for the house, making the 
environment of the child ideal, cultivating 
the garden or feeding the birds, the girls 
recognize, as they are taught, and as they 
in turn teach the children, that life in all 
its phases is divine: Sesame House students 
are putting into practice the philosophy 
which Plutarch and Quintilian prophesied 
would be the ultimate heritage of the race. 

The young girls have adopted as the 
motto governing their activities: ‘To love 
is to serve,” and they are led forward by 
Henrietta Schrader’s injunction to the 
womanhood of the world to “practise spir- 
itual motherhood.” 

The course entitled “History of educa- 
tional reformers” as given at Sesame 
House is in itself a stimulus. “It is,” said 
Miss Last, ‘‘a new thread on which to 
string old studies. We trace the early 
educational ideas of the Greek. We study 
the effect of Christianity on the Middle 


influence of 
the Reform- 
ation. We 
explore the 
beauties and 
practical 
values in the 
teachings of 
Pestalozzi and 
Froebel and 
of Comenius, 
the gentle 
Moravian. 
And then 
this most 
remarkable 
course ends 
with a sketch 


Sesame House, London. The figure on the right is Miss Emily of the rise 
Last, the principal 


of the ele- 
mentary and 
public schools in Great Britain.” 

Nothing is too big, nothing too small, to 
escape the searching instruction at this in- 
stitution. From the earth’s elliptic to the 
earwigs and the beetle-grubs in the garden, 
the course which the happy children and 
the young women at Sesame House take 
touches life and law in all its forms. The 
life of birds and their nesting is studied with 
eagerness and love. An old robin’s nest 
built in a small canister in the garden is a 
heritage that has come from the first year 
of the establishment of the school. 

Wood-pigeons now nest in the trees under 
which children and girls work and play. 
A gray squirrel, recently set free with others 
from the Zoélogical Gardens, has found its 
way to the Sesame Garden. In the eleventh 
year of the school’s existence a screech owl 
established itself in the grounds. 

These are unusual visitants in a London 
garden, for St. John’s Wood, despite its 
alluring name, is not wooded and is in a 
solidly built section of the city. But Sesame 
Garden, in which love and laughter, progres- 
sive science and the sweetest feminism have 
found their way, is a little park in the midst 
of the busy section. It isa corner in the mod- 
ern kingdom of happiness. It is an Arcady 
of earnest but merry children and maidens 
busy at the Tree of Life! Their eyes and 
minds are opened to every beauty that art can 
find and every law that science can attest. 
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The spirit of Sesame House is attuned 
to every cadence in the melody of being, 
and, above all, it is attuned to the har- 
monies that come from choirs invisible. 


The New York School of Mothercraft 


England, past or present, cannot point 
to a nobler institution than the “Gar- 
den of Love and Learning” in St. John’s 
Wood. 


The New York School of Mothercraft 
By Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson 


Chairman of the Sesame House Committee and Board of Direction 


HAT preparation are the women 
W of today receiving to create the 
right environment, the best at- 
mosphere for the growth and development 
of the child, the future man? We hear 
much of the value of the woman’s brain in 
guiding the affairs of state, of her fitness to 
share in man’s work of government, her 
wisdom in shaping laws to regulate the lives 
of children, but are we not in danger of 
forgetting that legislation cannot of itself 
regenerate society, and that, after all, it is 
the first early impressions which the child 
receives that mold his after life and plant 
the seeds of good or bad citizenship? 

Is it not true, moreover, that legislation 
is at best only a makeshift, a substitute for 
character; that if the material out of which 
our citizens are made were the subject of 
more thought and care, there would be less 
need for laws to regulate human life? But 
what training do we give those to whom is 
entrusted the making and rearing of citizens? 

The foregoing article on the work of 
Sesame House, in England, tells of what 
some of us over there have succeeded in 
doing and it is a hopeful sign that similar 
work is already begun in New York to be 
followed, we hope, in other cities. 

The School of Mothercraft which was 
opened in New York City last winter has 
been inspired by the same ideals and 
perspective as Sesame House, and is 
developing a similar comprehensive course 
of instruction with the same natural and 
vital methods of teaching and learning 
through the daily home life, the nursery, 
the kindergarten and out-of-door activities. 
This school was initiated by Mary L. Read, 
a college woman who has applied university 
training to the nursery, a kindergartner 
who sees in Froebel primarily the mother 
educator, a social worker who considers 
intelligent, skilful mother-work the surest 
and most direct path to social progress. 

Coéperating with Miss Read in this 


work are well-known educators, physicians, 
scientists, sociologists, club women. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford 
University, presided at the formal opening 
of the school in December, 1911, and Mrs. 
Frederic Schoff, president of the Inter- 
national Mothers’ Congress, was one of 
several speakers on that occasion. Repre- 
sentative of the men and women who are 
working in various ways for the develop- 
ment of this school are Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, director of the child hygiene division 
of the New York City Board of Health, 
who has developed so much _ instruction 
for girls and mothers in the tenement 
districts through the visiting nurses of 
the Department, and the Little Mothers’ 
Leagues in the public schools; Dr. William 
P. Northrup, a pioneer’ in the fresh-air 
movement; Dr. Frederick Peterson, neurolo- 
gist; Benjamin R. Andrews, secretary of 
the School of Household Arts, Teachers 
College; Dean Thomas M. Balliet of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York University; 
President G. Stanley Hall; Myron T. 
Scudder, educator and playground worker; 
Dr. Frank H. Giddings and Josiah Strong, 
leaders in social science and progress; Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, president of the Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries; Mrs. William Grant 
Brown, president of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, known and loved of club women 
from Maine to California; Mrs. V. Everitt 
Macy, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Walston 
Hill Brown, Mrs. Clarence Burns, all 
“elect ladies” well known for their activity 
in educational and social progress; Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey who, with her 
mother, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, is so deeply 
interested in the promotion of eugenics 
investigation and education. 

Even before the school was opened a 
young college woman, recently engaged, 
who had been trying to find such instruc- 
tion as the school was to give, came pleading 
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for an earlier opportunity, and with the 
babies in the nursery found a laboratory 
course full of vital interest and a source of 
joyous enthusiasm. Here, as in England, 
it is found that the college and high school 
young woman is responsive to such educa- 
tional opportunity, indeed is often seeking 
it, e'ther for her newly founded home, or 
because she is now preparing her trousseau, 
or is interested in social work among poor 
children. 

The facilities for work during this first 
partial year did not permit the full and 
ideal expression, either in curriculum or 
methods, but special classes were conducted 
in the care of infants, the making and 
laundering of children’s garments, nursery 
story-telling, how parents may instruct 
children in the origin of life, moral and 
religious instruction in the home. Lectures 
in biology were given by Prof. Maurice A. 
Bigelow of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; in heredity and eugenics by 
Prof. Henry E. Crompton, of Barnard 
College. Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, one of the 
leaders in kindergarten work in this country, 
took for her subject the kindergarten in 
the home and the Montessori system. Dr. 
Frederic H. Bartlett of the Babies’ Hospital 
and Dr. Royal S. Haynes, editor of the 
Archives of Pediatrics, lectured on the 
prevention of children’s diseases. 

This year the school opens a full year’s 
course, with resident students, and its own 
nursery and kindergarten. It plans, more- 
over, to be of assistance to many besides the 
women who are taking this complete course. 
Special classes and short courses will also be 
provided. A visiting instructor or tutor 
in prenatal and postnatal 
hygiene, the care of the 
baby, the feeding of chil- 
dren, applied psychology, 
will be available for 
women in New York 
City who may prefer 
such individual in- 
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struction at their own homes. Clubs and 
schools will be provided with lecturers 
and special instructors in eugenics, child 
training, the social problems of the family 
and the home. Part of the equipment 
of the school will be a permanent ex- 
hibit of nursery furnishings, infants’ and 
children’s clothing, toys and books, all 
selected for their value in fitness, hygiene, 
beauty andeconomy. The reference library 
of selected books pertaining to the child, 
marriage, the family, the home, with the 
reading-room, will be open to visitors as 
well as to students. 

It is hoped that the training of cultured, 
refined women as mothers’ helpers will be 
a definite feature of this school, for there 
seems to be a growing recognition here, as 
in England, of the need for such women 
in place of the untrained, uncultured, un- 
refined servant so often placed in charge of 
very young children. It is of supreme 
importance, surely, that the citizen of the 
future should not be left to the haphazard 
and unskilled guardianship of incompetent 
and ignorant persons. 

With rare insight Froebel said: “The 
destiny of nations lies far more in the hands 
of women—the mothers—than in the hands 
of those who possess power. We must culti- 
vate women, who are the educators of the hu- 
man race, else a new generation cannot ac- 
complish its task.” He always looked upon 
the kindergarten as a “school for mothers.” 

Such a movement will undoubtedly be 
welcomed and widely supported in America. 
The success of Sesame House and its self- 
supporting character are a sufficient answer 
to those who doubt whether an ideal can 
be made to pay its way. Eventually much 
of the instruction will surely be included 
in the regular curriculum of the college, 
the secondary school, and 
the elementary school for 
the child is the center- 
point of all—the home, 
the community, the state. 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


A laughing voice had called to him, out of the clouds, apparenily: “Whither away, Sir 

Knight of the Rueful Countenance?” His first sensation was one of annoyance, but glanc- 

ing over a garden wall, as he instinctively drew the rein of his thoroughbred, he looked for the 
first time into the violet velvet eyes of Alastair Boleyn—ay, and drank deep of them, (00 
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Truth is Stranger than Fiction 


Ever since ‘‘ The Gentleman from Indiana’’ made its appearance, and was ‘‘loved’’ by 
everybody, no novels or short stories have been hailed with more genuine pleasure than 


those written by Booth Tarkington. 


The trouble is, Tarkington stories are all too few. 


Our satisfaction, then, in having been able to procure for you this rarest of treats, a short 
story by Booth Tarkington, is equal to the satisfaction it will give you to read it. The 
story is a masterpiece—not in Tarkington’s usual romantic vein, but a brilliantly clever satire 


upon present ‘‘ fashions in fiction, 


ending in a burst of fun. 


And if there are those who 


prefer this author’s beautiful romantic stories—well, we expect to satisfy them soon, too. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of “The Gentleman from Indiana,” “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Simmons’ first novel, “The Heart 

of Alastair,” astounded everybody 
acquainted with the young author except 
himse!{; Kistle Simmons had known since 
his boyhood that he was to be a celebrated 
person in one way or another, some day. It 
was thought very remarkable that his pro- 
digious success brought about no change in 
his manner. Even when the sales of “ Ala- 


T's sudden popularity of Kistle 


stair’ (as he presently spoke of the book) 
marked one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, he showed no symptoms of suffoca- 
tion. The very tributes to his sang-froid 


failed to impress him. 

His publisher got him at once to New 
York and led him about. At a reception he 
heard 2 woman whisper to a male compan- 
ion: ‘‘The wonderful new novelist, Kistle 
Simmons, is here this afternoon; they say 
he’s charming—so unconscious.”’ And the 
nasty reply: “‘ Yes; just as unconscious as if 
he oughtn’t to be shot at dawn!” Kistle 
was as unaffected by the coarse jealousy of 
the man as by the little tribute of the lady. 

He remained unperturbed when the news- 
papers of Mill City, Pa., where he lived, 
flared headlines on their front pages an- 
nouncing: ‘“‘Frohmans Secure Dramatic 
Rights Alastair. Theatrical Honors For 
Mill City Novelist.” Kistle Simmons’ 
father, immoderately flushed, stopped busi- 
hess men on the street to tell them that there 
had appeared in all his son’s clippings “not 
one single unfavorable review ”’ ; the reviews, 
indeed, almost outpraised the advertise- 
ments. The privilege of translation was 
sought. “The Heart of Alastair” was soon 
to enliven palace boudoir and cotter’s 
hearth in every European fatherland, in- 
cluding the Scandinavian. There was no fly 
in the ambrosia that Kistle Simmons, aged 
twenty-six, sedately digested. 


His relatives and close friends were offen- 
sively drunken with pride, but journalistic 
visitors who wrote “Chats With Our 
Authors in Their Homes” cordially men- 
tioned the young genius’s modesty. It is 
true that Kistle did not like to talk of him- 
self or to discuss his works. As he after- 
ward told a girl, some subjects are too 
sacred. . . . He did, however, speak coldly 
of a war that broke out at about the time 
“Alastair” reached a sale of a hundred 
thousand copies. That war was unpopular 
with the whole Simmons family. They 
thought it was given altogether too much 
publicity. 

Kistle Simmons had lived in his story as 
it was being written, and it remained actual 
toits author. It could not be precisely called 
a creation. It was, in fact, an assembled 
novel; and yet “Alastair,” much more than 
Mill City, Pa., seemed lifelike to Kistle 
Simmons. For example, even at the un- 
congenial technical school to which Kistle 
had been forwarded at a hazard to study 
bridge-building during an unusually nebu- 
lous adolescence, he had been attended by 
an imaginary “man” with whose respectful 
humor he was much more concerned than 
with the computation of strains. All the 
male characters (except the servants) in 
“Alastair” had valets. Until royalties be- 
gan to come in so handsomely, the Simmons 
family were served by one employee, always 
a mature German woman, who did the cook- 
ing; but they spoke of her as “the maid.” 

It was when one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand copies of “Alastair” had been sold 
that Kistle was swept into the love adven- 
ture that had so radical an influence on all 
his later work. To understand Kistle’s 
conduct in that curious affair better than 
Mr. Clinefeldt did, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, first, that Mr. Clinefeldt was un- 
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lettered, and, second, that Kistle at the 
time of the adventure breathed only in the 
air of “ Alastair.”” Students and devotees of 
Simmons will find old pleasures served anew 
in the pale sketch of “Alastair” here tim- 
orously attempted. 

John Trevylian, the hero of the novel, 
was an American to the core. (During the 
earlier growth of the manuscript his name 
had been Alwyn Trevylian, but Kistle had 
supplanted Alwyn with John when he 
changed the heroine’s given name from 
Yvonne to Alastair, as Alwyn made both 
hero and heroine begin with “Al” and did 
not seem very inventive. Besides, John 
was manlier, anyhow—and stronger.) John 
Trevylian was a straight, clean-limbed, 
smooth-shaven American—yes, always an 
American to the core—-age six-and-twenty, 
with asquare chin like his father’s and grand- 
father’s (the Trevylian chin) and deep-set 
eyes and an enigmatic smile that had puz- 
zled a great many people in various peculiar 
parts of the world. 

We find him wearing his riding togs, idling 
on the terrace of Arundel House, Lord Gryd- 
ville’s seat in Somerset, and flicking the ash 
from a monogrammed cigarette as he listens 
in a half-reverie to Lord Grydville’s Hun- 
garian band, playing wild, free fantasias 
in the Great Hall where the other guests, 
- including the Prime Minister, are having 
tea. John Trevylian, citizen of the world 
at large, as he half-laughingly dubbed him- 
self, had retained few illusions; he had 
traveled much, seen much—and suffered 
much! This last, a shrewd observer would 
have learned from one glance at the bronzed, 
well-chiseled features, and the firm-knit 
figure whose muscles of steel were not wholly 
disguised even by the perfect coat built 
by Crisp, king of London tailors, who had 
once refused to build clothes for an Imperial 
Royalty on the ground that thelatter would 
not know how to wear them. 

Yes; John Trevylian had loved—and 
suffered! (Nowhere may we discover Kistle 
Simmons’ subtlety better exemplified than 
in the wholly convincing intimation that, 
although John Trevylian had committed 
sins—not petty sins; never those, but Great 
Sins—he had never in his life deviated by a 
hair’s breadth, or to the most sensitive 
criticism, from the strictest path of honor.) 
Women, it was whispered, had died for John 
Trevylian. And yet, if they had suffered 
for him, he had suffered more for them. 
All Rome rang with the story of his heroic 


protection of the Princess Traganza’s repu- 
tation and the fair name of Casa Banuccio, 
a secret sacrifice which well-nigh cost him 
fame and fortune—ay, even life itself. And 
now, here at last on this stately terrace 
where the fragrance of his cigarette mingled 
with the scent of eglantine and the heavily 
drifting odor of Arundel House’s roses (fam- 
ous throughout all broad England) a girl’s 
face danced before him on the breath of the 
clematis, and a girl’s voice called to him 
mockingly in the lilt of the violins. 


“Tush,” he muttered, impatiently, flick- 
P 


ing the ash from his now half-consumed 
cigarette. “One would think me as czllow 
as when I puiled stroke on the ’Varsity, 
eight years ago. Heigho!” He laughed 
lightly. “What would Burgess think of 
me?” 

Burgess was Trevylian’s man. 

Was it only a week ago that he, John 
Trevylian, had first seen his Lady-on-the- 
Bough? He had been hunting with the 
Arundel Hounds; had lost his way, and, 
much disgusted, was riding slowly home- 
ward down a byroad, his square chin deep 
in his immaculate hunting stock, when a 
laughing voice had called to him, out of the 
clouds, apparently: ‘Whither away, Sir 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance?” 

His first sensation was one of annoyance, 
but, glancing over a garden wall as he in- 
stinctively drew the rein of his thorough- 
bred, he looked for the first time into the 
violet velvet eyes of Alastair Boleyn—ay, 
and drank deep of them, too. She was cosily 
ensconced in an embowering oak in the midst 
of this shadowy, old-world garden, and, with 
a rare, old book with a deeply tooled binding 
held carelessly in her hand, had evidently 
been watching his chagrined approach with 
profound amusement. She wore a fresh 
primrose in her hair; another tip-tilted 
saucily at Trevylian from between her 
curved red lips. Trevylian laughingly 
swept her an extravagant salute with his hat. 

“Why do you mock me, Lady-on-the- 
Bough?” 

“Because I do choose, Sir Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance!”’ 

The play of suchlike railleries between 
these two is continued for several chapters 
and proved interesting to about five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine people, estimated on the basis of 
three readers to each copy sold. And, dur- 
ing the summer following the publication 
of “Alastair”? numbers of undergraduates 
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of both sexes practised Kistle Simmons’ 
dialogue on deck, beach and veranda. 

Suspense is maintained, also, throughout 
this fond wooing, because of Trevylian’s 
inability to discover who or what Alastair 
really was. Nobody knew anything about 
her and she would not tell even him her 
name, although he came back to the garden 
wali and talked with her every day. But 
he had plenty of names for her; he called 
her Lady-on-the-Bough, or Lady-in-the- 
Garden, or Primrose Lady, and, when he 
got to know her a little better, Ma’mselle 
Frou-Frou, and Demoiselle-of-the-Silken 
Ankles. She always sat in the tree. 

One day she was not there. A note was 
placed in his hand by a ragged boy who 
dived into the gorse and was gone. John 
Trevylian opened the note and (of course) 
read it. “Good-bye, brave Sir Knight. Our 
little comedy is over. Forget your Lady- 
on-the-Bough.” 

The next morning John Trevylian left 
Arundel House. Lady Galbraith (that 
strange woman who somehow made one 
think of a snake and shiver slightly in spite 
of her imperial beauty) is now introduced. 
That is, she is introduced to the reader, as 
Kistle Simmons’ severest critic (if he ever 
has one) must admit that Simmons never 
descends to the banal device of having his 
characters introduced to one another. There 
is no instance of a formal or informal pre- 
sentation in “Alastair” or any other of his 
books. That is one of this author’s special 
charms against dulness. Lady Galbraith 
and John Trevylian met in a railway acci- 
dent, which occurred on Trevylian’s journey 
to town from Arundel House. She was 
pinned beneath the wreck, uninjured; Bur- 
gess obtained the means to extricate her and 
John Trevylian used it in such practical 
fashion that her first words to him were: 
“Mr.-Man-with-the-Saw—” He called her 
gallantly, “Mistress Dimples,” until later 
in the story when he is forced by the dis- 
closure of her real character to a stern “Lady 
Galbraith,” merely. 

A perfectly appointed brougham was 
waiting for Lady Galbraith when they 
reached Waterloo Station after the acci- 
dent. John Trevylian drove home with her. 
She rang for tea and the housemaid who an- 
swered the bell in cap and apron was John’s 
Lady-on-the-Bough, Alastair Boleyn. She 
uttered a sharp, choked cry, then, recovering 
herself, said coldly, yet with a certain 
wildness: “Yes, my lady,” and retired. 
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Trevylian muttered some excuse to Lady 
Galbraith, whose lovely but snakelike eyes 
divined the cause of his agitation, and 
rushed from the house. 

He plunged for a time into dissipation, 
hoping to forget how cheaply he had held 
himself. “TI, John Trevylian, caught in a 
flirtation with a lady’s maid!” In the Row, 
at the opera, everywhere he saw the mock- 
ing eyes of Lady Galbraith fixed on him. 
One dawn he found Alastair Boleyn waiting 
for him on the sidewalk as he came out of the 
Russian Embassy after a night at baccarat, 
when, plunge as he would, he had won, and 
won, and won. Alastair no longer wore her 
housemaid’s cap and apron. She was clad 
in magnificent sables; but of that his fevered 
eyes took no note. He would have passed 
her, but she laid a detaining hand on his 
arm. “Let me—let me explain,” she quav- 
ered. ‘‘No, I beg you,” he said, simply, “T 
—I am unwell.” And left her standing 
there. 

He went to his chambers in Jermyn Street. 
And there, that night, among his old mar- 
bles, his Sheratons and a few good things 
by Landseer and Rodin, he was found pac- 
ing restlessly up and down by his father, 
old Jack Trevylian. 

Old Jack was a grim old New Yorker who 
had lived much in court (kings’, not law) 
and knew everybody worth knowing. He 
was a frightfully strong old man, muscu- 
larly; so strong that it often embarrassed 
him, because he would break cups and other 
things whenever he forgot how strong he 
was. He wore a fierce, closely trimmed 
white beard and was very direct. He was 
known everywhere by his sobriquet of 
“the Lion,” though irreverently dubbed 
“the Pater” by his son. 

“There is something you are trying to 
forget,” said Old Jack, after one glance at 
the haggard face in Jermyn Street. ‘Tell 
Burgess to pack. We will go to Paris on 
the night express.” 

Two days later they were dining at Du- 
val’s, that last word of the haut monde in 
Parisian restaurants, with the Honorable 
Cedric Braylie, an Irish nobleman’s younger 
son, commonly known as “the Stormy 
Petrel” and a good man to have at one’s 
elbow in close fighting or in a pinch of any 
kind. “The Three” as the Parisians had 
learned to call old Jack, his son, and Cedric 
Braylie, were thoroughly mystified when a 
young Frenchman, the Marquis de Lagny, 
hitherto a stranger to them, rose from a 
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near-by table and without provocation 
deliberately flicked John Trevylian’s square 
' chin with a servielle, adding a few sharp 
words of insult to make his deadly purpose 
clear. 

John Trevylian was not the man to refuse 
such an opportunity, for the joy of fighting, 
it must be admitted, was deep-rooted in the 
_ Trevylian blood. The meeting took place 
on the terrace of a vacant chateau at Char- 
enton, and several reviewers said it was as 
good as anything in “Sarascinesca.” One 
peculiar incident threw a faint light on the 
motives of De Lagny in forcing the quarrel 
upon John Trevylian. The latter being an 
American, De Lagny (the best swordsman 
in Paris) little dreamed he would show any 
familiarity with the weapons chosen, which 
were swords; much less did he anticipate 
the masterly—almost indifferent—ease with 
which Trevylian handled his blade. Dis- 
mayed and hard-pressed, De Lagny, fight- 
ing like a demon but feeling his strength 
beginning to fail, attempted a foul stroke 
known as il Presto di Cesar Borgia and 
wounded Trevylian in the right forearm. 
The seconds, calling, “Halt,” immediately 
sprang in and knocked up the duelists’ weap- 
ons. But as De Lagny’s glittering point 
entered the sinewy wrist of John Trevylian, 
old Jack, “the Lion,” heard a smothered 
outcry in a woman’s voice, and glancing up 
sharply, was not too late to catch a glimpse 
of the stricken face of Lady Galbraith re- 
tiring from a dismantled window of the old 
chateau. 

“Have no fear, madame,” said the grim 
old man, fiercely, “‘my son fences as well 
with his left hand as with his right!” 

John Trevylian’s blood was up. He was 
in earnest now, and, wary, alert, brilliant, 
[fought with his left hand even more master- 
fully than he had with his right. He merely] 
toyed with the desperate Frenchman, and 
then, tiring of the game (having twice dis- 
armed him and twice returned his sword) 
placed him hors de combat by a thrust in 
tierce through the thigh. ‘‘ You would have 
it,” he said, simply. “I am sorry.” “The 
Lion” looked all through the old chateau 
but found nothing except a silver mirror, 
broken, a handkerchief, some gloves marked 
“G,” and a gold cigarette case with Lady 
Galbraith’s coat of arms in rubies. These 
he placed in his pocket. 

“The Stormy Petrel” received a mys- 
terious telegram at the breakfast following 
the duel, and left Paris without explaining 
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where he was going. “The Lion” and Join 
went to Trouville for the bathing season and 
the strange episode of the Breton smugglcrs 
was the immediate sequence. Strolling on 
the beach at dusk, father and son were swr- 
prised by a party of fishermen, thrown 
into a smuggler’s smack, and kidnaped. 
Treated with rough kindness, however, by 
their captors, they were finally landed at 
night on a bleak and little known peninsula 
of the Scottish coast. The fishermen im- 
mediately put to sea again, but a well-known 
laugh rang out in the darkness and the 
Honorable Cedric Braylie stepped from 
behind a rock and greeted them merrily. 
It was he, “‘The Stormy Petrel,” who had 
hired the smugglers to kidnap them and 
bring them to this wild peninsula, for he 
needed their help and there were reasons 
(which he begged them for the present not to 
ask) why their presence in this lonely spot 
should remain unknown. He asked them, 
simply, to trust him. Silently, father and 
son, each in turn, stepped forward and wrung 
“the Stormy Petrel’s” hand. Then dim 
figures emerged from the gloomy mists, 
gillies who, ‘the Stormy Petrel”’ explained, 
were devoted to the cause that he served. 
He assigned one of the gillies as a guide to 
John Trevylian. There was a curious catch 
in Cedric Braylie’s voice as he said: 

“Jock Macallister, give your hand to Mr. 
Trevylian the younger. See that he does not 
stumble!” Jock Macallister did not speak, 
and, in the darkness, John Trevylian could 
make out only that his guide seemed young 
and agile, but the hand that was placed 
lightly in his sent a curious warmth through 
his frame. It was a strangely delicate hand 
for a gilly. 

After many a detour among the precipi- 
tous cliffs and bracken, the party finally 
found itself standing before a long, low, 
rambling house of immense size and great 
age, which, “the Stormy Petrel” told them 
in a cautious voice, was called ‘‘ Auld Crags 
Manor.” Soon after, John Trevylian and 
“the Lion” were seated before a roaring 
fire in a huge old fireplace, with a half-ef- 
faced escutcheon chiseled on the stone 
mantelpiece, a great punchbowl on _ the 
table, pipe lit, and the Honorable Cedric 
Braylie acting as host. Jock Macallister 
had disappeared. 

“Tf ever man stood in need of staunch 
friends,” said “the Stormy Petrel” as he 
filled a glass for old Jack, “I am that man. 
And his teeth met sharply as he cocked an 
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eve at his two guests. “Stout friends, I 
necd, with no scruples against good, honest 
fighting. I cannot tell you all, as yet, but 
vou know me too well to think I would ask 
you to do anything that would shame you. 
You shall know in good time. For the pres- 
ent I must only inform you that it has be- 
come necessary to secrete a certain Person, 
whom I cannot now name to you, from 
certain Other Persons. These Other Per- 
sons have it in their power to do That Per- 
son grave injury. That Person is now in 
this house, but will be compelled to remain 
seciuded, even from you. It is true that I 
am asking you to ally yourselves with me on 
the illegal side of the affair, because the law 
is with That Person’s enemies.”’ (There 
was a gleam of laughter in the speaker’s 
loyal, Irish eyes.) ‘‘These Other Persons, 
in iact, are determined to gain possession 
of That Person’s person, and Auld Crags 
Manor is at this very moment practically 
in a state of siege. If the besiegers once 
obtain admission, That Person is lost. That 
is as much as I am permitted to tell you. Is 
it enough? Old friends, will you stand by 
me in this, my hour of need?” 

It was then that “‘the Three,” once more 
clasping hands, swore that great oath that 
they kept so well, to defend Auld Crags 
Manor—yes, to the end! 

It was late on the following afternoon 
when John Trevylian caught a glimpse of 
a trim-built youth hastily crossing the court- 
yard of Auld Crags, followed by several 
gillies armed with cudgels, and evidently 
returning from some scouting expedition. 
With an odd thrill he felt inexplicably that 
the face of this handsome boy had appeared 
to him at some former crisis in hislife, though 
when and where he could not remember. 
The pouting lips, the abundant bronze- 
gold hair waving under the jaunty cap, the 
violet velvet eyes, the small waist, the high- 
arched feet and slender ankles fully revealed 
by the Highland kilts—the entire figure, in 
good truth, struck him as unusual for a 
“Hieland Laddie.” And yet to John Trevy- 
lian it seemed strangely familiar. Obeying 
a sudden impulse, he clutched one of the 
gillles by the arm. “Who is that?” he de- 
manded huskily. 

The gilly touched his forelock. ‘ Milord, 
tis only Jock Macallister,” he muttered. 
“Me ain brither, too, he is, saving your 
worship’s presence,” he added, as if feeling 
the need of corroborative details; and then, 
hastily but obsequiously releasing himself 
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from the other’s grasp, he glided silently into 
the Manor. 

The closing episodes of “Alastair” are 
indicated by the chapter headings: “The 
Siege of Auld Crags,” “‘The Night At- 
tack,” “The Fight on the Peninsula,” 
“Hard Pressed,” ‘‘The Stormy Petrel 
Explains,” and, “As the Law Ordains.” 
The siege of Auld Crags had grown daily 
more sinister, urged on by the surrounding 
cordon of local constables—half-wild brutes 
they were in that lonely region—and a gang 
of London criminals brought thither and 
officered by hired detectives. At last, pro- 
visions exhausted, the defenders decided 
upon a sally, hoping to reach the coast and 
be taken off by Cedric’s friends, the Breton 
smugglers. Headed by John Trevylian, 
“the Lion” and “the Stormy Petrel,” they 
dashed into the mélée, the doughty Three, 
with mighty strokes of their cudgels, laying 
all low before them. ; 

They had almost won through, when 
John Trevylian discovered Jock Macallister 
fighting by his side. Suddenly Jock was 
confronted by a slender but athletic figure 
in the uniform of a French officer. Some- 
thing flashed in the air and Jock fell, a thin 
line of scarlet on his white temple, and at 
sight of the lad’s blood, John Trevylian, 
raging like an untamed tiger, went baresark. 
Throwing away his cudgel, he uttered the 
old Trevylian battlecry, which his father’s 
father had taught him in boyhood, and, de- 
pending only on those natural Anglo-Saxon 
weapons, his two strong hands, he went 
right into the thick of it. His adversaries 
seemed fairly to melt before him (not once, 
from cover to cover, does Kistle Simmons 
split an infinitive) and in ten seconds he 
fought his way to the French officer, who 
had sought shelter in the rear after wound- 
ing Jock. 

“At last!” thundered Trevylian, his right 
hand raised to fell the cowering Gaul. 

“Nevaire, m’sieu’!” cried an _ incisive 
voice, and De Lagny stepped gallantly be- 
tween the two. “I am your enemy, 
m’sieu’,” he said, simply. “But I admire 
you too greatly to see you, even though 
unwittingly, strike a woman. I save you, 
m’sieu’, from ze remorse you would some 
day experience, m’sieu’!”’ 

With a recoil of horror John Trevylian 
recognized Lady Galbraith in the boots 
and dolman of the French Guards. She 
fainted, and at the same instant there 
rang out a sharp report, and Trevylian felt 
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a stinging pain in his left shoulder. The 
constables and London roughs, fearful lest 
their prey escape them, had summoned gun- 
powder to their aid. The revolver speaks 
again. And now, one of the gillies is down. 
Stubbornly, inch by inch, the defenders of 
Auld Crags are beaten back, until, still fight- 
ing tooth and nail, but caught like rats in a 
trap, as “the Lion,”’ swearing fearfully is 
heard to mutter, they are forced to seek 
refugein the Manoroncemore. John Trevy- 
lian, bearing the inanimate form of Jock 
Macallister on his uninjured shoulder, is the 
last to enter. 

The gillies again barred the doors and 
made the defense temporarily secure with 
hastily constructed barricades, while Trevy- 
lian tenderly deposited upon a divan his 
precious burden—now doubly precious, for 
Jock, opening those eyes of violet velvet, 
half-whispered and half-sobbed, with slowly 
returning consciousness: 

“And so, though once you would not 
speak to me, yet at the last you have fought 
for me, Sir Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance!” And as the light of recognition 
broke upon John Trevylian’s face and he 
uttered a glad, choking cry, she blushed a 
little and rearranged her kilts somewhat, for’ 
her wound was but a scratch and her true 
knight knew Alastair Boleyn at last. Then 
deftly and daintily she dressed his own 
wound, while over and over he murmured: 

“Demoiselle! My little Frou-Frou! My 
Lady-on-the-Bough!”’ 

Nevertheless their situation was desper- 
ate. The “Petrel,” while superintending 
the barricades, hastily explained matters 
to the Trevylians. ‘That Person” was 
none other than Alastair Boleyn, whose 
history Cedric Braylie (her cousin and sin- 
cere friend from childhood) now cleared up. 
Lady Galbraith was Alastair’s half-sister, 
both having had the same father, the Earl 
of Garth, who had been celebrated as the 
proudest and most whimsical man in Eng- 
land. By his will the great estate had all 
been left to Alastair, with the curious pro- 
viso—characteristic of the Earl, however— 
that if she ever entered domestic service 
the property should revert to her older sister 
Lady Galbraith. The latter, cleverly con- 
cealing this from Alastair (after the Earl’s 
death) had made her believe herself penniless, 
and had induced her to act as lady’s maid, 
until sought out and informed of the truth 
by other relatives and friends of the late 
Earl, among whom was “the Stormy Petrel.” 


Lady Galbraith then brought suit, claim- 
ing that Alastair had taken service as a 
domestic, but this could only be proven by 
the testimony of Alastair herself. On that 
account the devoted “ Petrel’”’ had disguised 
her as “ Jock” and brought her to this lonely 
spot, where her identity was soon discovered. 
Hence the siege. If the constables could 
effect an entrance, they would serve the 
writ, hale her to court, she would be com- 
pelled to testify that she had been a ser- 
vant—for Alastair Boleyn could not lie— 
and thus not only lose the vast Garth estate, 
but also her social position, now, since her 
rescue from Lady Galbraith, the highest in 
England. 

“That is all. Perhaps I should have told 
you before,” said Cedric, simply. 


As “the Petrel’s”’ voice ceased to be heard,. 


Alastair whispered brokenly to Trevylian: 

“Do you despise me now? What was I to 
do? Idid not know! I did not know!” 

Her Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
only stroked the bronze-gold hair. No other 
answer was needed. 

The heavy blows of a tree trunk used as a 
battering-ram upon the outer doors of Auld 
Crags, roused them to the hopelessness of 
their position. But “the Lion” with his 
inimitable coolness, was so little disturbed 
by the tumult without that he picked up a 
musty old book of Scotch Law from a table 
and began imperturbably to read. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet with a violent 
exclamation. Eagerly questioned as to the 
cause of his agitation at such a moment, he 
read aloud a clause from the law of Scot- 
land, which “the Petrel,’’ who had been a 
barrister, recollected was still in force, 
though seldom used. It was to the effect 
that a married woman could not be com- 
pelled to testify to her own detriment with- 
out the consent of her husband. All eyes 
then turned to Alastair. She blushed anew, 
and hung that little head. 

“But,” she said, simply, “I am not mar- 
ried.” 

“The Lion’s” great laugh thundered out 
on the still air of the room. “In Scotland,” 
he shouted, “it is only necessary for a Lad 
and a Maid to declare before witnesses that 
they are man and wife. That is a legal 
marriage. And,” here he bent a merry 
glance upon his son, “I think I could find 
the Lad.” 

“And I the Maid,” laughed “the Stormy 
Petrel,” placing his cousin’s hand in John 
Trevylian’s sinewy clasp. “Tear away the 
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barricades, gillies. Open wide the doors of 
Auld Crags. We-will make your very ene- 
‘mies the witnesses!” 

And as the elated gillies sprang to obey, 
John Trevylian whispered to his hard-won 
bride: “Alastair, my Maid! Lady-on-the- 
Bough. My little Ma’mselle Frou-Frou— 
Jock! 

“Turn that dainty head to me. For I 
want it—here!” 

And he touched his breast. 


That is the brief and inadequate outline 
of Kistle Simmons’ first novel. Icily analyt- 
ical, one finds some little extravagances here 
and there, even a slight forcing of episode; 
but as the publishers’ own magazine set 
forth, Kistle Simmons was “too thorough a 
student of his Crawford, his Chambers, 
his Hope, his Forman and his Dumas, not 
to know how to tell any story well.” The 
enthusiasm of the book’s reception has been 
indicated; elaboration of the subject in- 
fringes upon the history of belles lettres, 
though a final detail is permissible. 

Less than a month after the publication 
of “Alastair,” Kistle Simmons, returning 
to Mill City from a business talk with his 
publishers in New York, found four people, 
three ladies and a drummer, reading his 
novel in a single parlor-car. With modest 
benevolence he smilingly revealed his iden- 
tity and signed three of these books for three 
pleased owners, the three ladies. The drum- 
mer, however, to Kistle’s intense amuse- 
ment, did not understand at all; he seemed 
befogged and openly annoyed, and refused 
the proffered autograph with something 
like heat. He had borrowed the book from 
his niece, he said, and he was darn-sure she 
didn’t want anybody’s name in it but her 
own, let alone a stranger’s. All the way to 
Mill City he kept glancing distrustfully, 
over the top of the book, at Kistle. 

The publishers of “Alastair” had urged 
the young novelist to begin another manu- 
script at once, and Kistle, readily acquies- 
cing, prepared himself for the conception 
of his second novel. The idea for ‘ Alastair” 
—as he always mentioned to interviewers— 
had “‘come” to him during an early morning 
stroll in the country. Consistently, there- 
fore, he now began to rise about dawn, and, 
taking a street-car to the end of the line, 
walked for an hour or so, to afford the idea 
for his next book an opportunity of coming 
to him. For a time the idea, wherever it 
was, lurked reluctant, though he walked 


persistently, haunting the sunrise and kee; - 
ing his mind open. He allowed no favori'- 
ism in the choice of a subject to incline him 
this way or that; he had, however, a grow - 
ing impression that the forthcoming nove! 
would be “along the lines of ‘Alastair’,”’ 
though even more romantic, perhaps more 
ethereal, with a “slightly hotter love inter- 
est,” and a heroine, if possible, even archer 
and more merrily provocative of winsome 
railleries than Alastair Boleyn. But, of 
course, he did not know what the story 
would be. It had not “come.” He con- 
tinued his walks, keeping his consciousness 
passive and receptive. 

Then, one daybreak, he happened upon 
something unexpected and strange—anc 
dazzling. He had wandered down a byroad 
from the Pike, down a lane from the byroad, 
and was passing (quite unconcernedly) a 
little orchard behind a large new house. A\! 
round the house the lawn was neatly mown, 
but in the orchard the grass was long, al- 
most knee-high. It was fragrant and dewy, 
glittering with myriads of little white dia- 
monds in the sunrise, and dancing through 
it, with strange steps of unearthly grace, 
unshod and unhosed, Kistle Simmons be- 
held a lovely girl. Her hair, superbly red, 
blew from her shoulders on the keen breeze; 
and, over other and indefinite garments, 
she wore a gabardine of flame-colored silk, 
which she held gathered above the wet reach 
of the tall grass. And, all unaware of a 
stranger’s gaze, she crooned eerily to herself 
in a low-pitched monotone. Her eyes were 
bent upon her feet that flashed through 
the watery green grass like white shuttles. 
She came toward the enthralled watcher, 
dancing nearer and nearer. He leaned upon 
the picket fence, a slow smile, half-tender, 
half-bantering, parting his lips. She was 
within ten feet of him when she looked up, 
saw him, and stopped electrically in an at- 
titude of instantaneous petrifaction. Her 
startled eyes—the eyes of a dryad—were 
blue. 

He smiled a little more; he spoke to her, 
keeping his eyes fixed on hers. ‘No,” he 
said, quizzically, “I shouldn’t call them 
violet, precisely. Because they’re nol, you 
know. I believe we shall have to say that 
they are iridescent turquoise, O Lady-ol- 
the-Morning-Dew!” 

The lovely girl became even lovelier. Her 
face flamed brighter than her silken robe: 
almost as red, I wis, as her hair. She made 
one little consonant sound, like the begin- 
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ning of a word, then ran. She trailed her 
things regardlessly. She was but a fiery 
streak, and ended in a flash and an explo- 


sion as she shot’ up the kitchen steps and - 


banged the door behind her—but not before 
the ringing laugh that Kistle Simmons sent 
after her had sounded in her ears, with his 
pursuing cry: 

“Anon, my Lady-of-the-Orchard-Dews! 
I'll come this way again!” 

‘hat was a radiant day for Simmons. It 
js pot every novelist who is given a chapter 
from one of his own romances to live. 
Through hours bright with the lingering 
excitement of his adventure, a pair of irides- 
cent turquoise eyes beamed upon him, half- 
mockingly, half-tenderly. The vamoose 
of the lady did not disturb him at all; it 
was as he would have had it. For women 
scurry, sometimes, when they cannot resist. 
That arrow-flight to the kitchen pleased him 
even better than if she had paused to answer 
him, beginning, ““O Mr.-Man-Leaning-on- 
the-Fence—”’ That would come. 

He slept little that night, but it was a 
happy insomnia. He rose while it was still 
dark, and dressed far more fastidiously than 
upon the preceding morning. Indeed, in 
new knickerbockers and plaited coat he 
looked not very unlike his illustrator’s idea 
of John Trevylian. No Lady-of-the-Dews 
was visible when he reached the spot behind 
the orchard, whence he had yesterday be- 
held her; but he was little dismayed, for 
the sun yet sat upon the horizon. 

He disposed himself serenely upon a rock 
near some bushes close to the picket fence, 
and, lighting a cigarette, carelessly flicked 
from it the ash—as soon as there was one. 
He waited. She would come. He knew it. 

Presently he laughed a low laugh to him- 
self. For she came. 

She wore the same costume as on the day 
before and had made the same omissions, 
though the latter were not apparent until 
she reached the tall grass of the orchard. 
She appeared upon a path which led round 
the house from the front door; she came 
thoughtfully and as if somewhat troubled. 
A faint uneasiness was manifest, not only in 
her expression but in her very walk, and in 
many little turns of the head as she glanced 
up and down the by-road and then up and 
down the lane, and over her shoulder in 
other directions, as if in expectancy of some- 
thing distasteful. Had she cause for fear? 
It was not impossible that she was being 
watched from the house. By whom? 
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Kistle, wondering, sat motionless; and 
her iridescent turquoise eyes failed to de- 
tect his presence. By-and-by he would 
speak to her, not now: She would not run 
away this time. Once more he laughed 
softly to himself. 

Reassured by the morning silence, she 
entered the long grass of the orchard, and, 
preserving her draperies (as yesterday) from 
its dampness, began to move in a dance of 
wild, strange grace. Her small feet twinkled 
in rapid succession above the grass, like 
feet in the high-step of a cake-walk, while 
her shoulders swayed to the rhythm of the 
curious monotone she hummed—a reiterant, 
breathy, singsong murmur of numbers, 
evoking in the mind of the spellbound lis- 
tener the monotonous but unbearably stir- 
ring ululations of the Eastern music he had 
heard in dramas of the Orient. Over and 
over she chanted the same little numbers, 
as she swayed and high-stepped, crossing 
and recrossing the orchard in this most 
bizarre and fascinating performance ever 
beheld by theeye of man. At last she halted, 
beautifully flushed and panting, within a 
few steps of where she had stopped the day 
before, and as close to Kistle Simmons. 
And at that he rose, and, laughing lightly, 
bowed very low before her. 

“A thousand salaams, O Maid-of-Bag- 
dad,” he said. ‘Thy servant salutes thee. 
I will bring thee ten thousand perfumes in a 
sandal-wood box with chasings of silver, 
O Fatimah-of-the-Alabaster-Ankles.” 

He had prophesied rightly; this time the 
lovely girl did mot run away. Neither did 
she return his rallying smile; but she spoke. 
She said: “What?” 

“ Maid-of-Bagdad,”’ he returned, continu- 
ing to laugh whimsically, “thou art made of 
white marble. All of white marble. Thou 
art white and fair and nimble—” 

The lovely girl turned from him and took 
four decisive steps toward the house. 

“Desert not this poor slave,” laughed 
Kistle, extending his arms toward her be- 
seechingly. “Else will I pour dust upon my 
head, rend my garments, and beg for dates 
in the bazaar. Stay, O Pearl of Persia, O 
Pearl above Price, to delight mine eyes dance 
once more. I pray thee, dance, and I—” 

““Mr.Clinefeldt!”’ shouted the lovely girl in 
a loud, summoning voice. “ Mr. Clinefeldt!” 
Instantly there burst out of the kitchen door 
a very large man in his shirtsleeves, a thick, 
white cloud of lather obscuring his cheeks and 
chin. He wasabout sixty, but sudden and big. 
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“Here’s that fellow I told you about,” 
shouted the girl. “He’s insultin’ me again!” 

It fell from a clear sky. Nothing led up 
to it gradually. Nothing checked the sick- 
ening descent of it. Nothing mitigated the 
strangling awfulness of it. Kistle Simmons, 
utterly well-intentioned, smiling, debonair, 
confident of charming with winsome rail- 
lery, had to take it right in the face. It 
landed full, a splashing horror. 

“He’s tryin’ to talk to me!” shouted the 
lovely girl. Kistle Simmons stepped back 
from the fence, staring incredulously at the 
oncoming Mr. Clinefeldt. 

“He tried to pick me up,” she bayed. 


“You are mistaken,” Kistle managed to, 
say, and, with a ghastly effort to continue.” 


in character, ““O Maid—” 

“She haint no sech thing mistaken,” vol- 
unteered an incredibly spiteful colored 
woman, projecting unexpectedly from the 
kitchen window. ‘‘Lam ’im good, Mist’ 
Clinefeldt; he’s a little liah!” 

As nightmare approaches the riveted 
dreamer, came Mr. Clinefeldt toward the 
fated Simmons. Mr. Clinefeldt was fury- 
red above his lather: Although merely a 
retired glue manufacturer, he was of dumb- 
founding proportions. 

“ Bus’ him open, Mr. Clinefeldt,” shrieked 
the appalling negress, with insane rancor. 
“T seen him sneak ’long de road an’ hide in 
*em bushes an’ peek froo de fence-pickers 
whiles yo’ wife uz a-doin’ ’em Dutch he’lf- 
exercises!” 

“T didn’t,” gulped Kistle. 

“You did!” said the Maid of Bagdad. 
“You did, too, you—you masher!” -. - 

Mr. Clinefeldt opened the back gate and 
debouched upon the lane—rapidly. His 
manner and appearance did not encourage 
a hope that he would be capable of under- 
standing the spirit of banter in which Kistle 
had addressed the lovely girl. That bon- 
homie, that lightness of touch, which had so 
large a responsibility for the popularity: of 
“Alastair,” one felt would be incompre- 
hensible to Mr. Clinefeldt. One could.ex- 


plain the incident, indeed, with rather. 
more optimism, to a charging rhinoceros.: 


“Lam ’im good!” repeated the inimical 
cook, vociferously. “You done had hard 
enough work to coax yo’ wife take ’at cure. 
She quit it sho’ ef you ’low rifiraff come 
spyin’ on ’er ’an say what ke say. He call ’er 


ole maid, an’ make wuss talk ’n ’at, tool. 


Theerd’im. Tol’ er she ’uzall white.” .. . 
She continued with unthinkable interpre- 


tations. Our race must expiate the crime 
of purloining her ancestors from the 
Congo. 

Mr. Clinefeldt was quite close to Kistle. 
The fact that the lovely girl was his third 
wife and forty years his junior did ot 
sensibly modify his dreadfully apparent 
purpose. 

“You keep away from me,” urged Kistle, 
backing. “ You’re an old man and I don’t 
want to hurt—” 

“Hit him, Jake,” said the Lady. 

“You bet I'll hit him!” roared Mr. Cline- 
feldt. “‘ But first’”’—he curved the palm and 
fingers of his right hand concavely and used 
them as a scoop upon his densely lathered 
countenance—“ first I’m a-goin’ to wash his 
mouth with soap. You stand there, watch 
me.” Mrs. Clinefeldt obeyed. 

It was a great morning, also, for the col- 
ored woman. Twenty minutes later, her 
shoulders still heaving in the throes of an 
unsullied joy, she brushed the dust of the 
lane from her master’s legs with a whisk- 
broom. “Folks may tell you you’s ole in 
yeahs, Mist’ Clinefeldt,” she said, with what 
remained of her voice, “‘but you suttinly 
got the stren’th in yo’ han’s—yes, an’ feet !— 
of Samson of ole.” 


Kistle Simmons’ second novel, published 
the following spring, amazed the reviewers 
by its contrast to “Alastair,” and gave the 
world some. idea of the startling range of 
imagination possessed by this novelist. The 
book was,compared in corpuscles, virility, 
and the strength of its meat for strong men, 
to the novels of Zola, of Frank Norris, of 
Dostoiéwski, of Theodore Dreiser—to the 
dramas of Strindberg and Brieux. 

_ The first chapter is the pleasantest in 
the book. It begins: 

..“ Krug Hopjeece, the refuse contractor, 
sat in a ten-cent restaurant in a Pittsburg 
slum. Hopjeece breathed heavily as he ate, 
the exhalations of his breath gathering in a 
thick vapor on the window pane. From up- 
stairs came the shrieking of a child. It was 
being beaten. Hopjeece ate. With his hor- 
rible hairy hand he lifted the soup bone, 
dripping with grease, from the bowl, tearing 
the shreds of meat with his strong teeth and 
with his horrible black and broken nails. 
A rat, half-stifled with bubonic germ:, 
crawled across his feet. Hopjeece ate. The 
soup bone had been thrown away at the 
packing-house. Hopjeece ate.” 

It was called “Sewage.” 
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American Bird Women 


Aviation as a Feminine Sport aa 
| 


This is the last article written by Miss Harriet Quimby. It was 
written on order for this magazine and was finished and signed 
only the day before her departure for Boston to give exhibitions 
at the aviation meet where she met such a frightful death, being 
hurled from her aeroplane when it was fully a thousand feet in 
the air. In view of that tragedy there is a note of pathos in the 
enthusiasm, and in the prophecy for women fliers, inher article. 


Miss Matilde 
Moisant (at 
lop), one of the 
most daring of 
aviatrices 
Miss Harriet Quimby 
(standing), in the 
mm costume she wore 
while flying 


By Harriet Quimby 


self-confidence and a cool 

head could fly across the 
English Channel as easily as I 
did. Within a few months, per- 
haps weeks, some other wom- 
an probably will make the 
same ‘light, or even achieve 
some greater undertaking. 

Driving an aeroplane 
is more a matter of per- 
sonality than of sex, 
since it requires so little 
physical exertion. 
There is no sport that 
affords the same amount 
of excitement and enjoy- 
ment, and exacts in return so 
little muscular strength. It 
is easier than walking, driv- 
ing, automobiling; easier than 
golf or tennis. I should say 
that it is an ideal pastime for 
the lazy sportsman. 

The men flyers have given 
out the impression that aero- 
planing is very perilous work, 
something that an ordinary 
mortal should not dream of 
attempting; but when I saw 
how easily the men flyers manip- 
ulated their machines I said I 
could fly. While I have not ex- 
actly followed in their footsteps 
I have at least accomplished 
something along the line of flying. 

Flying is a fine, dignified sport 
for women, healthful and stimu- 
lating to the mind, and there is no 
reason to be afraid so long 
as one is careful. 

In my opinion there is 
no reason why the aeroplane 
should not open up a fruitful 


woman with sufficient 
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no reason why they cannot 
realize handsome incomes by 
carrying passengers between 
adjacent towns, why they 
cannot derive incomes from 
parcel delivery, from taking 

photographs from above, or 
from conducting schools for 
flying. Any of these things 
it is now possible to do. 

I believe women are more 
fearless than men, or at least 
I have more requests for 
rides from them. Many 
women write to inquire into 
the possibilities of aeroplan- 
ing as a sport, or as an oc- 
cupation. It is the present 
high cost of the machines that 
prevents a larger number of 
women from flying. I believe 
that as soon as the price of a 

machine is within the range 
of the average person, flying 
will become a popular pastime 
for women. At the present time 
aeroplanes of standard make sell 
for from $5,000 upward. 

Only a cautious person, man or 
woman, should fly. Inever mount 
my machine until every wire and 
screw has beentested. Ihavenever 
hadanaccidentintheair. Itmay 
be luck, but I attribute it to 


occupation for women. I see > the care of a good mechanic. 
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Woman’s Record in Aviation 


The number of men flyers will always 
outnumber women, just as the chauffeurs 
outnumber the women who drive automo- 
biles. I think women will go in for flying 
more as a sport than as a profession. There 
will be certain fields open to men that will 
not be open to women—‘or instance, in the 
military branches. 

With the establishment of fuel supply 
and landing stations there will be no reason 
why air lines could not be established for 


distances of fifty and sixty miles. his 
mode of travel would be particularly de- 
lightful during the summer, allowing one 
to escape from the heat and dust that make 
overland travel so disagreeable. 


Woman’s Record in Aviation 


By 


Elizabeth Hiatt Gregory 


OMAN’S advent into the aviation 
W\ field was not welcomed by the 
man flier. He resented it as an 
intrusion on what he regarded as an occu- 
pation that belonged exclusively to man. 


Some were outspoken in their protests and 
frankly said it was not a woman’s business, 


while others put it on a sentimental basis. 


It was dangerous, they thought, and women 
should not be allowed to risk their lives in 
aeroplanes. There were those who were 
so vigorous in their opposition that they 
carried it so far as to refuse to sell a machine 
to a woman or to instruct one in aviation. 
Women applicants at the schools invariably 
found the situation discouraging, and to be- 
come an aviatrice was not an easy task, aside 
from its hazards as pictured by the man flier. 

These repeated rebuffs did not have a dis- 
couraging influence, and woman continued 
her persistency until she found a way. 
Some of the inventors saw a chance for a 
new spectacle in the exhibition field, and the 
fact that a woman could handle a machine 
would seem to give confidence in the safety 
of flight, they reasoned. In view of these 
advantages woman mastered the situation. 

Once given the opportunity, she never 
asserted her rights with quicker effective- 
ness in a sphere thought to be reserved for 
man than she did in aviation. She sur- 
mounted the obstacles, went up in the air, 
handled her machine with a skill that was 
the envy of her male confrére and came 
down the idol of the populace. 

It was the intrepid French woman who 
took the lead, and once the barrier was re- 
moved she had followers in other nations, 
until now there is hardly an important 


country that has not its woman flier. There 
are twelve in the world who hold brevets, 
and as many more are learning to fly. To 
three women in America have been granted 
licenses. The late Miss Harriet Quimby, 
who met such a tragic fate near Boston a 
few weeks ago, and shortly before had made 


history for her sex by flying across the Eng- 


lish Channel, will go down in history as the 
pioneer aviatrice in America. She was the 
first American woman to fly for an air- 
pilot’s license. The second woman, Miss 
Matilde Moisant, sister of the late John B. 
Moisant, who was killed in flight in an acci- 
dent ‘similar to that which killed Miss 
Quimby, has retired after several thrilling 
accidents. The third, Mrs. Julia Clark, 
was killed this summer in an aeroplane fall 
at Springfield, Illinois. 

Four women have lost their lives in aero- 
plane accidents, and three of them were 
Americans. Miss Denise Moore, an Ameri- 
can young woman, was the first to pay with 
her life for flying. In the summer of ro11 
she became a pupil at the Farman schoo! in 
France. Within three weeks she had mas- 
tered the science sufficiently to apply for 
trials for a license. It was while completing 
these tests that her machine took the fatal 
plunge. The second to be killed was Mlle. 
Susanne Bernard, a French girl, who also 
was making her qualifying tests. - Mrs. 
Julia Clark, an American, had only a ‘ew 
days before her death fulfilled the require- 
ments for an air degree. Then came the 
horrifying death of Miss Quimby. ’ 

For a time it was a boast, particularly in 
America, that the woman flier had met with 
fewer mishaps than her male rival. ‘1 
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conition was attributed to caution on the 
part of the women in not attempting to 
perform spectacular feats, or to go up in un- 
stable winds. With more practice in the air, 
however, the women became overconfident 
and soon were taking as many risks as the 
men pilots. 

Both Miss Quimby and Miss Moisant had 
been exceptional pupils. Each had re- 
ceived her . graduation papers without a 


single accident in the air 
to mar her record. The 
adverse attitude of the 
men, it was said, had some 
bearing in the matter. The 
women said: “We will not 
take chances, but will show 
them that we can fly, and 
we will not break either the ma- 
chines or our necks in doing it.” 
Anyway, they could not see any practical 
good in performing spirals, turning figure 
eights or achieving altitude records. The 
men intimated that the women lacked cour- 
age, but they were not stirred by the ac- 
cusation. They went on about their “grass 
_ ng,” continuing to go up when it suited 
them. 

Mon. André Houpert, the instructor, who 
had at first objected to women in the 
school, was so impressed by the record of 
these two that he said he believed a flying 
machine was safer in the hands of a woman 
than it is with a man. But, alas, that im- 
pression did not last long. No sooner had 
the omen begun to take part in exhibition 


Elizabeth Hiatt Gregory 


aged mother who was very proud of her daughter's daring 
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work than there were the usual accidents, 
just the same kind that the men had. 

Then it was that Miss Moisant experi- 
enced a series of accidents that put an end 
to her flying career. She was lost in cloud 
banks, several times had her machine re- 
duced to a junk heap and once set 
afire. But despite these 
hair- breadth escapes it 
was only after much 
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’ Congratulations for Miss Harriet Quimby 
al the finish of her flight across the Eng- 
lish Channel last April. Above is a striking portrait 
of Miss Quimby, and below is a portrait of her devoted, 


accomplishments 


persuasion on the part of M. Houpert that 
she was induced to retire. After he had 
watched this daring little woman cheat death 
by a shave time and again he swung back 
to his original opinion that woman’s place 
was not in the air. He thought she was 
better suited to almost any other occupation. 

Miss Quimby was more fortunate, and 
while she sometimes found herself facing 
perilous situations, by her skill and cool 
head she always managed to glide safely 
back to earth, until that fatal. flight on 
July rst. Once while giving exhibitions in 
Mexico her engine went out of commission 
at a height of 150 feet in an awkward place 
for making a safe landing. It was only by 
accurate calculations that she managed to 
glide over several obstacles and come down 
on clear ground. The same thing hap- 
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could read from the expressions of those who had come to 
witness the start that they did not believe she would 
even attempt the flight. 

“The extraordinary offer of Aviator Hamel, who 
had instructed me in the use of a compass in fligh:,” 
said Miss Quimby, “amused me most of all. It was 
that he dress up in my costume, which by the way 
is mauve satin, and make the ffight, land at an un- 
frequented spot and sneak off, and everyone 
would think done it. I laughed and 
told him I was going to make that 
flight myself. 

“Before the morning of the flight 
I had never been in the mono- 
plane in which I was to fly. 
This was another thing that 
made the skeptics more 
doubtful of my success. 
When I did start many 
thought I was only testing 
out the machine, and were 
surprised when they saw I 
had actually set out to 


Miss Quimby was 
a strikingly hand- 
some young wom- 
an, as these por- 
traits prove. The 
bottom photograph 
was made while 
she was being 
dressed for a flight 
on a chilly day 


pened the next day to Miss 
Moisant’s machine and she 
had a smash-up. 

Despite the fact that the 
percentage of accidents was 
so great Miss Quimby 
stoutly maintained till the 
last day of her life that 
navigating the air currents is as safe as riding 
in an automobile, so long as one is careful. 
Miss Quimby had tried both. Most mishaps, 
she thought, result from attempting fool- 
hardy feats. She claimed that in an auto- 
mobile the driver has sudden starts and 
stops, twists and turns through crowded 
thoroughfares; while the air-pilot must con- 
stantly be on the lookout for cross-currents 
and pockets that may suddenly upset his 
eraft. Regardless of her conservative posi- 
tion, Miss Quimby’s feat in crossing the Eng- 
lish Channel stands as a paramount achieve- 
ment for her sex. On April 16 last this 
plucky American girl flew from Dover, 
England, to Hardelot, France, in a 
monoplane which she used for the 
first time. 

Miss Quimby said she 
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- cross the channel. Aviator Hamel’s parting 
ud words were: ‘Be sure to keep your course, 
dis whatever you do, Miss Quimby, for if you 
i” get ‘ive miles out of the way, you will be 
ss over the North Sea and you know 
ee what that means.’ 
knew it meant that 
a other aviators had lost 
ail thei ‘lives in attempt- AA 
hat ing the flitht. 
“{ had never 

cht before used a 
a compass and I 
was somewhat 
doubtful of my 
abiliiy to do so 

é wher I first set 
se. out. I was 
hardiy out of 
— the sight of the 
oe cheering crowd 
gh before I hit a fog 


bank and found 
my needle of inval- 
uable assistance. I 
could notseeabove, aren Bre. 
below or ahead. I *™ 
asceided to a height of 
6,000 feet, hoping to es- 
cape the mist that en- 
veloped me. It was 
bitter cold—the kind of 
cold that chills to the bone. 
I recalled somewhat nervously 
the remark about the North Sea. 
But a glance at my compass re- 
assured me that I was within my 
course. Failing to strike clear air I 
determined to descend again. It was in 
doing this that I came near a mishap. 
The machine tilted to a steep angle, 
causing the gasoline to flood, 
and my engine began to miss 
fire. I figured on ‘pancaking’ 
down so as to strike water 
with the planes in a floating 
position. But, greatly to my 
teliei, the gasoline quickly 
burned out and my engine 
resumed an even purr. A glance at the 
watch on my wrist reminded me that I 
should be near the French coast. Soon a 
gleaming strip of white sand, flanked by 
gree grass, caught my eyes and I knew I 
was within my goal.” 

The air career of Miss Moisant has been 
no less interesting and spectacular than 
that of Miss Quimby. Her thrills, however, 


aviatrice. 


Elizabeth Hiatt Gregory 
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Miss Matilde Moisant was always a jolly 
Despite the fact that she has had 
four serious accidents and is not giving ex- 
hibitions now, she declares that she still has 
“air intoxication” and may again take up 
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have been of a more dramatic nature. 
She has been the victim of four aeroplane 
accidents, all of a serious character. The 
last one, which almost cost her life, oc- 
curred while she was making ex- 

hibition flights in Texas. Her 

machine was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, caused 

s by a leak in the fuel 
tank. It was with 
difficulty that she 
was rescued from 
the burning 
aeroplane, and 
when she was 
dragged out 
her clothes 
were in flames. 
This terrifying 
experience ap- 

parently did 

not upset her, for 
she neither fainted 
nor screamed. As 
soon as the flames 
had been smothered 
she asked ‘someone 
to notify her sister 
at a near-by hotel 
that she was safe. 
This was her last 
flight, however. 
After the first three ac- 
cidents Miss Moisant had 
determined to give up flying. 
Just before she went up for 
the last time she announced 
that this was to be her 
last flight and she wanted 
it to be the best. Some- 
one suggested that she had 
better quit while 
quitting was good, 
but she wanted the 
sensation of a fare- 
well appearance. 

Although Miss 
Moisant has retired 
from public exhibi- 
tions she says she may fly again for her 
own amusement. “TI have the air intoxica- 
tion,” she declared, “and only a flier knows 
what that means.” 

In spite of this sport’s obvious dangers 
both women and men seemingly will con- 
tinue to navigate the air. The ranks are con- 
stantly being supplemented and the places 
of those who drop out are always filled. 
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Why 


A widow marries again. Relatives weep. 
has forgotten her husband so soon! 
imply lack of loyalty to her first love? 


complete happiness—a second time? 


Acquaintances gossip. 
But is it true? 

Does it always mean that she has found happiness— 
Or are there circumstances, which have never entered 


Married 


Friends say that she 
Does a widow’s marriage necessarily 


your head perhaps, that force the widow into taking this sure-to-be-criticized step? Read this 
story, and think twice before saying that if you were a widow you would never marry again. 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Author of “ Passing the Love of Woman,” “ Marion Clark, Outsider,”’ “ Whom God Hath Joined,” etc. 


Tilustrations by William D. Stevens 


my desk, telling me what day of the 

month this is, has set me thinking 
of reasons that led to my second marriage. 
But this is the anniversary of my first 
wedding day. It seems strange that I 
should remember this, and that there is 
nobody to whom I can talk of the thoughts 
that the date brings to me. 

Ernest and I were absurdly happy, our 
friends sdid. Maybe they were right, but 
I did not see any absurdity in our bliss. 
My husband’s income was a comfortable 


er the calendar hanging above 


one, but not large. I suppose we could have 
saved money, but we did not try to, and 
lived up to every cent we had. 

“Why should we bother?” Ernest would 


ask merrily. “I’m sure of my job, and it 
brings us in enough to give us a good time 
and to pay as we go. Since we have each 
other, why not make the most of all the 
happiness that comes to us? When we be- 
gin to grow old we can begin to save.” 

Yes, it was a care-free, happy life. I had 
left college, expecting to support myself, 
and began by writing an occasional story 
to earn a little money. I was, in fact, a 
poor girl when I married. My parents were 
dead and an aunt in the West had cared for 
and educatetl me until she died, leaving me 
with sufficient money to take me to New 
York where I had a few friends and where 
I determined to make my living by my pen. 
How easy it sounds, and how easy I thought 
it was before I knew life! 

But I did not have to earn the precarious 
living then, for, during the first fortnight 
in New York, while I was still staying with 
the friends who took me in until I could look 
for a suitable boarding place, I met Ernest. 
Ours was, I suppose, what people call “a 
case of love at first sight.’”’ We had a short 


engagement, and had the prognostications 
of our acquaintances proved true, we would 
have repented at leisure. But we never 
did. For five perfect years we were the 
happiest couple in the world. We had a 
dainty little apartment and kept one ex- 
cellent servant. In society we had friends 
who liked us; at home, we had each other. 
Our honeymoon lasted five times twelve 
months. 

And then Ernest died. It was all so 
sudden that I felt as if he had slipped away 
into the Great Unknown without stopping 
to wave me a last good-by. I suppose [ 
was numbed and dazed, for I did not cry 
out nor make a moan. I remember won- 
dering how Ernest could do such a thing 
when he knew that he was all I had. He 
might have waited long enough, I thought, 
to tell me that he was going, and what I 
was to do without him. I almost envied 
him because he was spared the loneliness 
to which he had left me. 

Anyone who has been through a crushing 
sorrow knows the misery of the obsession 
of petty thoughts. It is as if one’s true self 
were made unconscious by the blow, and 
only the small, weak, and trivial side of 
one’s nature asserted itself. 

The night before they buried Ernest | 
was left alone with him—except for the 
servant asleep in her room. My friends 
had been very kind and had attended to 
everything for me. After they had coaxed 
me to go to bed, and had all gone away I got 
up, put on slippers and wrapper, and went 
into the little parlor where Ernest lay. As | 
gazed at him I could at first only remember 
how handsome he had looked on the last 
evening we had spent alone together. Iie 
had taken me out to dinner and I had chided 
him, laughingly, for ordering so many good 
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Our honeymoon 
lasted five times 
twelve months 


things “just for me.” 

He had insisted that 

when he dined “ with 

the sweetest woman 

in the land,” he liked 

her to eat the best things he could afford. 
He had looked at me as he said this, lifted 
his glass of champagne to his lips, and 
drunk my health, the smile I loved to see 
brightening his face and lighting his eyes. 
Now, for an awful moment, I looked down 
on his closed eyes. Then the truth came to 
me, and I felt that he was dead. 


My friends helped me find a four-room- 
and-bath apartment in an unfashionable 
street. It was up four flights of stairs, as 
the higher one went the cheaper it was. 
Only “flat-houses” were on that block, 


and the street swarmed with children— 
most of them the small sons and daughters 
of the janitors. The courts were narrow 
and I used to hear the neighbors talking 
across the air shaft. Sometimes they quar- 
reled, and the sounds of altercation dis- 
gusted me. It was like another world from 
that to which I had been accustomed. My 
only life in an apartment had been in that 
to which Ernest had taken me when we 
were married—a small apartment, to be 
sure, but in a handsome house overlooking 
the river. Now I was a poor woman. Yet 
I did not feel that we had made a mistake 
in saving nothing for such a contingency 
as the one that had arisen. While I lived, 
I lived, I reminded myself. I had had my 
day. 

I fed my physical being with enough 
tasteless food to keep it alive. I suppose 
that self-preservation is one of the great 
laws of nature that work while we are un- 
conscious of them. 

I did not want to meet my friends of 
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happier days, and, in my deep dejection, I 
did not make them very welcome when 
they ran in to call on me. I felt uncomfort- 
able when the few women who came re- 
minded me of how far I lived from my old 
haunts and from their present homes, so I 
did not urge them to repeat their first calls. 
Men do not seem to mind one’s surround- 
ings, in fact scarcely appear to notice them. 
And one does not feel that one must apolo- 
gize to a man when he has to take a long 
trip to callon one. So when Charlie Borden, 
a young reporter to whom my husband 
had been kind, got into the habit of running 
in to see me every week, I showed him that 
he was welcome. He took me out to supper 
occasionally on Sunday evenings, or for a 
walk on Sunday afternoons. These calls 
and outings made a break in my round of 
work, for I was writing now for my living— 
or trying to. I know the boy was sorry for 
me, and one evening he said so. We had 
returned from taking supper in a down- 
town restaurant, and found the apartment 
dark and cold. He shivered as he lighted 
the gas in my tiny reception room and heard 
the wind howl at the windows. 

“It’s dreary here for you,” he said, with 
embarrassment. “I don’t suppose you care 
to hear me say so, but I have a heart- 
ache when I think how lonely you must be 
sometimes. And I can’t help thinking of 
what a dandy home you had, and how happy 
you were—before he went.” 

“Don’t!” I said sharply. “Don’t talk 
about it!” 

I feared that I had hurt the lad and told 
him I was sorry. He murmured confusedly 
something about “wishing he could do any- 
thing to make things easier.” 

“You do,” I said gratefully, “by coming 
to see me.” 

After that he came twice a week instead 
of once. I did not object. I liked the lad 
and remembered that Ernest had been 
fond of him. I was at my desk most of the 
day except when I went downtown to try 
to sell something I had written. I could 
not work all the day and all the evening, 
too, and I found Charlie a diversion. 

But one spring evening, coming in and 
finding me sitting alone in the twilight, 
he told me that he loved me. At first I was 
shocked, then angry, then bored. I tried 
to be kind and explain that I was ten years 
older than he, a woman of the world, while 
he was a mere boy. He thought that he 
was horribly hurt. He did not call again 


for a month, and then but once, until the 
following October when he came in to tel! 
me about his engagement to “the dearest 
little girl ever.”” I congratulated him, and 
he looked more confused than when he had 
told me he loved me, as he asked me to 
“try to forget the foolish mistake he had 
made last spring.” I tried to make him 
believe that I had forgotten it weeks ago. 

I have mentioned this little affair some- 
what at length because Charlie Borden was 
the first man who showed me, after my 
husband’s death, that my life was a rathe: 
complex problem. There were, of course, 
other men, for there are always men for 
the women who enjoy them and are good 
comrades. I was not handsome, nor even 
pretty. But I liked men and they have 
always been kind to me. I met many of 
them at this stage of my existence, and to 
their encouragement and interest in my 
work I owed the fact that I got enough 
writing to keep soul and body together, and 
to dress the latter in decent clothes. Black 
is always a safe garb and I bought only 
that which was in good style and took ex- 
cellent care of it. 

I learned very soon in my lonely career 
that if one would succeed, one must appear 
successful. That I had not known that 
fact earlier was, perhaps, the reason one 
editor looked at me patronizingly when I 
offered him a story. 

“Do you write because you like to write?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“No,” I said tremulously, “because I 
need the money.” 

“T see,” he replied. “I doubt if you can 
do just the kind of stuff we want for this 
magazine. But I will look over your story.” 

It came back to me in a few days with a 
printed slip. 

Later, after I had had more practice and 
had acquired a kind of “knack,’’ my work 
provided me with an income that kept my 
rent paid, my body fed and garbed. But 
I had to be careful of every cent, and the 
constant effort to suit the notions and 
idiosyncrasies of magazine editors wore on 
my nervesand spirits. I would becomeelated 
one day, but horribly depressed the next. 
There were periods of discouragement when 
I almost gave up hope of making my living 
with my pen. At one of these times I spoke 
my thoughts to my best man friend. Will 
Mason was older than I, and successful 
in his profession. He knew much of the 
publishing business and was in touch with 
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many editors. I have often thought that 
had he not steered me through that first 
year I would never have had the courage 
to continue. 

“T would rather take in washing than 
hawk manuscripts around!” I said. 

He shook his head, although there was 
a gleam of sympathy in his eyes. “Don’t 
talk like that,” he protested. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
wash a pocket handkerchief properly! 
You’re up against it all right, but you'll 
have to play the game out, child. I'll help 
all I can by standing on the side lines and 
cheering.” 

He did. It was he who told me that I 
needed self-confidence, that I should seem 
brave even if I wasn’t. After that I tried 
to be brave, and I was, I suppose, for things 
began to grow brighter. 

An editor offered me a hundred dollars 
for a short story I had written. A hundred 
dollars! And I did need the money so 
badly! I was so much excited over this 
piece of good fortune that I called Will 
Mason up at his office and told him of it. 
He seemed as much pleased as I was and 
suggested that I meet him that evening and 
dine with him in celebration of the event. 
Perhaps it was unconventional, for Will 
is a married man, but I did not stop to 
think of that, and I accepted. Will was 
kind to me, and had a great bunch of violets 
at my place at dinner. We had a little 
table away off in a secluded corner of the 
downtown hotel and had a merry time. 

A week later a woman whom I knew came 
to see me and told me that Mrs. Mason had 
heard that I had dined with her husband 
and was angry. That evening Will came to 
call and I told him frankly what I had heard. 

“Please explain the matter to your wife,” 
I urged. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
“Why should I? She resents the fact that 
I took you out to dinner. I saw a friend of 
hers in the restaurant that evening. Had 
I seen her earlier, we would have gone some- 
where else.” 

“But—why?” I asked. “There was no 
harm in my dining with you, an old friend.” 

“Of course not. But people don’t want 
to believe the best, but the worst. And if 
there had been any harm in it, whose busi- 
ness would it have been anyway?” 

“Your wife’s and mine!” I flashed out 
hotly. 

He rose to his feet with a forced laugh. 
“Your ideas are as narrow as Mrs. Ma- 


son’s,” he said curtly. “I supposed you 
were a more sensible woman. Good 
night!” 

I was alone once more. I was tired, and 
my head ached. My little parlor was 
deadly dull. Was this all there was to be 
in my life? A pleasant friendship was 
spoiled. And yet what could I have done 
to keep it and my self-respect at the same 
time? But I was horribly lonely. Not only 
did I have nobody to love me, but, worse 
still, I had nobody to love. I had given my 
husband my all, and now my heart was 
turned back upon itself. 

But I had my work, I remembered, and 
after this I wrought at it with feverish 
intensity. I took my next article to an 
editor whom I had met several times, and 
he ordered some other work from me. He 
wanted to talk it over with me, he said. . 
Would I go out and lunch with him, and 
we could discuss it while we were eating 
and drinking? 

I flushed uncomfortably, for I knew he 
had a wife. He laughed merrily as I tried, 
stammeringly, to “wonder if it was all 
right.” 

“Tt’s only business, you know,” he said. 
“T often ask some woman writer to lunch 
with me while we talk magazine work. 
My wife likes me to do so, for then I eat 
a decent meal instead of bolting a sand- 
wich and coffee at a quick-indigestion 
lunch counter.” 

I breathed freely and murmured, “Thank 
you.” Then, and often since then, I have 
wondered why nearly all the nice men are 
married. For they are. I thought so at 
that time. I knew it later when a young 
fellow whom I had met at a friend’s house 
on one of the rare calls I made during my 
lonely life, and who often came to see me, 
told me that he was going abroad that sum- 
mer. I spoke out the thought that arose 
immediately to my mind. 

“How lovely for you! But how I shall 
miss you!” 

“Miss me?” he asked, in some surprise. 

“Yes,” I declared. “I shall miss you and 
all the kind things you have done for me.” 

I was tired, and as I spoke one of the 
waves of cruel remembrance; such as all 
bereaved persons know, swept over me. I 
suppose there were tears in my eyes, for 
I had for the moment forgotten the lad 
who stood near me. I was recalled to the 
present by a hand on my shoulder. 

__“T am sorry,” the boy was saying, “for 
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making you feel like this. I never fancied 
you cared for me except as you might care 
for a brother!” 

When I had explained and the discom- 
fited youth had gone, I sank down upon my 
couch and laughed, then cried. But the 
cry lasted longer than the laugh. Yes, all 
the nice men were married, and most of the 
unmarried men were fools! 

I was walking up Broadway one July 
noon. I had just secured an order for an- 
other article. I had also, several months 
before, taken the editorship of a woman’s 
department on a magazine, and this would 
bring me in a small check each month. 
But my enthusiasm in my work was 
growing faint, for I had never really loved 
it. What was it all for, I asked myself. 
Just to keep up the same round and grind, 
month after month, year after year. There 
was nothing else to look forward to—noth- 
ing else! 

The thought of marrying again had, of 
course, come to my mind once in a while, 
but I had put it from me as something 
unutterably abhorrent. To my way of 
thinking the widow who married again had 
never loved her first husband. I mused on 
this fact for the twentieth time as I walked 
slowly uptown on that hot noon. I was 
brought to the present and my surroundings 
by a pleasant voice speaking my name. In 
front of me stood a man whom [I had met 
the year of my marriage, and who had left 
New York while I was still a bride. I had 
always liked him, and meeting him just 
now, when I was morbid and depressed, 
gave me the feeling that he was an old 
friend. His hair was grayer than when I 
had last seen him, he was handsomer for 
the flesh he had gained, and he had the 
well-groomed look of a prosperous man. He 
fell into step beside me, and, after asking 
a few questions about myself and my work, 
told me that he was now settled definitely 
in New York. Might he call? 

Thus began a friendship that was a help 
and stimulus to me. For the first time 


since I had been alone was I the happy pos- . 


sessor of a man friend who was old enough 
to be my adviser and yet unattached and 
under no obligations to wife, mother, or 
sister. He was good company, and we 
had many delightful open-air excursions to- 
gether. Days in the Bronx woods, trips 
up the Sound, afternoon teas together— 
all rested and refreshed me. This man was 
a great reader and excellent critic, and would 
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suggest gently and tactfully this or that 
improvement in my style. He read my 
work as fast as it was published, and talked 
of it with an interest that was comforting 
to my lonely heart. Perhaps what appealed 
to me most was that he was, like myself, 
lonely. His mother had died the year be- 
fore, he had no near relatives, and he had 
been away from New York so long that he 
had gotten out of touch with many of his 
friends, even had they been in town at 
this time of year. I got to depending upon 
him for companionship, and I knew that 
he turned to me for rest and sympathy. 

So it was natural that I should have a 
feeling almost like fear when, in the late 
autumn, he told me that several of his old 
friends had looked him up and had invited 
him to their houses for two evenings of the 
following week. I lay awake far into that 
night reasoning with myself and chiding 
myself. Why had I let myself lean on this 
man’s friendship? Did I love him? No— 
a thousand times no, if I compared the 
feeling I had for him with that which I had 
given my husband! Did I want to marry 
him? Again, no! But how I would miss 
him when his friends claimed him, as I was 
sure they would do now that they had 
found him! What a weak fool I had been 
to let myself become so dependent upon this 
man for companionship! And now all the 
awful loneliness would come back to me, 
only worse than ever, if that were possible! 

Several days passed before I saw him 
again. One Sunday evening he called as 
usual. It was good to hear his pleasant 
voice, to feel his cordial hand clasp, to 
talk of the things that interested us both. 

Perhaps he and I were thinking the 
same thoughts, for suddenly he sighed. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that I have 
missed you miserably this week? And 
yet I have seen you twice.” 

I made noreply. His face and tone were 
serious as he added: “I have accepted three 
invitations for the coming week, and I find 
myself wishing they were all from you.” 

“I wish so, too,” was my unexpected 
response. 

He looked at me keenly. “Have you 
missed me?” he questioned abruptly. 

es.”’ 

He had risen to his feet, as had I. He 
stood in front of me looking me straight in 
the eyes. 

“Will you be my wife?” he asked, with- 


_ out further preamble. 
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I was no longer a young girl to start 
and blush. I was simply a superfluous 
woman, and a lonely one. I answered 
his question with another: “Do you 
love me?” 

He took my hands in both of his. 


Drawing by i 
W. D. Stevens 
“Do you know,”’ he said, 
“that I have missed you ‘df 
miserably this week?” / 


“T hardly know,” he said slowly, “what is 


meant by love. I care more for you than 
for any gther woman; I admire you; I find 
you the best companion and comrade in the 
world. I miss you and long for you when I 
am not with you. I am proud to be the 
friend of a woman with your mind, your 
courage, your tact. And I am not a foolish 
boy, but a man of forty. You have known 
one perfect love, so I do not ask you if you 


love me, but I believe you are fond of 
me. I hope I may make your life 
happy. Will you marry me?” 

I saw opening before me a door into a 
brighter world, into a lighted place away 
from the black desolation, the monotonous 
dreariness, the fear of loneliness and of a 
long, solitary life. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
has said “Fear is the multiple of suffering.” 
I had proved the truth of this. In the open 
doorway I saw standing a man whom I 
liked, who was congenial, who would care 
for me, and who would let me care for him. 
And I put my hand in his and turned to the 
lighted door. 

regret it? No. 

Am I happy? Does any human being 
have in this world more than one period 
of complete happiness? 
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The Story Furs 


By Octave Uzanne 


Translated by Lady 


Drawings by Nell Brinkley 


Ts use of furs dates back to the that now used. It is carried by a lady 
very origin of the world. Plutarch walking, attended by a Gascon cavalier. 
tells us in his “Table Talk” that, This is a cylinder of silk, or some other 
before stuffs were stuff, trimmed on each side with a 
known, men dressed 

themselves in skins. 

Without pausing to vee 

consider the tale of the 

Golden Fleece, the 

story of Rebecca, who 

counseled her son Jacob to cover 
his neck and the back of his hands 
with skins, and many other instances 
in sacred and profane history, we 
will merely point out that Adam of 
Bremen states that in the Middle 
Ages furs “stirred an admiration that 
amounted to madness.”’ In the 
thirteenth century the furriers 
were a most important corpora- 
tion—one of the six trade guilds 
of Paris. 

Researches made at Venice 
have revealed some trace of 
muffs from the close of the fif- 
teenth century. At that period 
famous courtesans and patrician 
ladies were already carrying muffs, 
in which tiny lapdogs reposed. The 
most fascinating muffs were to be 
seen there, made after a primitive 
fashion, out of a single strip of velvet, 
brocade, or silk and lined with some 
fine fur. They were sewn into a cyl- 
indrical shape, the two ends held to- 
gether, more or less closely, with but- 
tons made of oriental crystal, pearls 
or gold. 

In the days of Charles IX the wives 
of plain burghers might carry only 
black muffs, ladies of the highest 
quality alone carrying muffs of sump- 
tuous fabrics and varied hues. 

In a satirical engraving of the year 


1634, signed Jasper Isac, and entitled 

The modern woman “ seems to sum up every form of luxury and 
“L’Ecuy -.3 la Mode,” we see the elegance. One of the most striking fer costly of her adjuncts 
first muff bearing any resemblance to is fur 
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Winter is closer at hand than many of us appre- 
ciate. Readers who care at all for furs, or 
are interested in them, will find the lore 
of the subject, as gathered by this 
famous French writer, well 
worth while 


thick white fur, exceedingly wide, and 
forming a sort of roll along the edges. But 
it is in the precious engravings of Hollar, 
Abraham Bosse, Arnoult, Sandraft, Bon- 
nard, and Trouvain that we may really note 
the birth of the muff in its authentic form, 
and observe it in the hands of the matron, 
the lady of quality, in her winter gard, the 
precieuse and the elusive coquette. 
One of Bonnard’s engravings 
shows us a lady in court 
dress, her hair a la Fontange, 
about to go for an airing. 
Her waiting woman is put- 
ting on her cloak, and a 
gentleman is attending on 
the fair lady’s pleasure. The 
muff she carries is of med- 
ium size, with a knot of 
ribbon set in the center. 
Muffs then were worn for 
style par grace. Those used 
by court ladies were made 
of sable furs. Middle-class 
women, who could not spend 
more than fifteen or twenty 
livres on the purchase of 
such trifles of comfort for their hands, used 
catskin or dogskin muffs. 

The central place of business of the fur- 
riers and pelt merchants of Paris, in the 
seventeenth century, was in the Rue de la 
Tabletterie or the Rue des Fourreurs, which 
ran into the open space of the Place aux 
Chats. Almost all of the retail fur dealers 
had their shops in the Cité, in the Rue St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie or in the Rue de la 
Juiverie. “In these places,” says Leger, 
“may be found beautiful muffs for both men 
and women, and of the most fashionable 
make. Here too are sold very fine squirrel 
lined hoods.” He adds a further word con- 
cerning the “palatines,” properly made, 
out of skins both foreign and native. 

Under Louis XIV fashion introduced 
many changes in muffs, both as to shape and 
size. This is easily noted in the few docu- 


From Gainsborough’s “ Mrs. Siddons” 


ments we have been able to consult. It 
would be impossible to assign any settled 
type, at this period, as that of this dainty 
adjunct. It sometimes was long and nar- 
row in shape, again short and round. 

But we must bid farewell to the century 
of huge wigs and headdress a /a fontange, 
and pass on to the period of powder and 
patches. At this time, when fashion de- 
manded that every lady should arrive at the 
opera wrapped in the most splendid and 
choicest skins, only to cast them aside grad- 
ually and with the most enticing arts, furs 
were one of the Parisian coquette’s great 
glories. An indication of the rage for sable, 
ermine, squirrel, lynx and other furs is to 
be found in the Etrennes Fourrées Dediees 
aux Jolies Frileuses, published in Geneva 
in 1770. 

There are stories about all the muffs, 
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“The Birth of the Muff,” taken from an old engraving 


by Hollar 


beginning with those the furrier put out of 
vogue by making the executioner wear one 
the day he carried out a death sentence. 
There must have been the Manchons @ la 
Jesuite, into the composition of which fur 
did not enter, and against which a skit pub- 
lished early in the century demanded a 
sentence of excommunication. 

We hear of muffs of Angora goat furs, 
huge cylinders that touched the very 
ground and of tiny muffs, carried at the 
close of the century, and nicknamed “bar- 
rels” just as the palatines were nicknamed 


The general taste for sleighriding in- 
creased the fashion for furs. An etching by 
Caylus, which appeared about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, shows one of 
those sleighs that cost ten thousand crowns, 
resting on carved dolphins, in which is a 
pretty lady robed in furs from head to 
foot, a little fur cap with an aigrette on her 
head. The swiftly gliding vehicle is driven 
by a coachman perched at the back, who 
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1s dressed in Russian costume. Speaking 

of furs, we may state that the 

palatine covering that fair 

~— bosom and those exquisite 

shoulders owed its name and 

success to the Duchess of 

Orléans, mother of the Regent, 

known in history as the 

~ “Princess Palatine.” 

This garment is now 

called a stole, a very 

logical appellation, 

since its shape cor- 

responds with that 

of the stole worn by the 

Catholic clergy. These 

palatines, made of fox, 

marten, or squirrel furs, 

continued to be worn for 

many years, with the polo- 

naise and the hongreline. 

Caraccioli, an 

amusing Italian essay- 

ist who found his way 

to Paris about the year 

1768, remarks that muffs 

were used there in winter 

time quite a much for the sake of elegance 

as for warmth. “Their shape,” he says, 

“is continually changing. At the present 

moment gentlemen are carrying small 

muffs lined with down, and trimmed with 
nalck or gray satin.” 

Toward this period ladies’ muffs were 
very long and narrow. The crossed hands 
within them must have been tight prisoners. 
But muffs soon grew larger and plumper, 
and took on the appearance of the elongated 
Italian tambourine. These were the long 
muffs of every kind of fur, long haired or 
short, the outlines of which we find in the 
delightful pictures left for us by the eigh- 
teenth century masters. The fair skaters of 
Lancret and Francois Boucher carry muffs 
with coquettish grace as they skim over the 
ice, their rosy faces outlined, under their fur 
caps, against the pale, gray northern skies. 
Moreau le Jeune, Pater, Lagrenee, Drouais, 
Watteau, Fragonard, Le Prince, Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun, Boilly, and many other painters of 
the French school have delighted to limn the 
“‘Femmeau Manchon,” presentments no less 
famous in the history of art than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Young girl witha muff,” or Gains- 
borough’s admirable picture of Mrs. Siddons. 

Consultation of the works of the artists 
and engravers of that delightful period in 
Italy, Holland, Spain, and Germany should 
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enable the student to produce a most au- ing them in their hands and gesticulating 
thentic book on art and fashion as applied with them while they walk, or tucking them 
to furs, from 1725 to 1800. He would see under their arms like a portfolio pressed 
the great Venetian coquettes enwrapped and squeezed between the chest and elbow. 
in furs and masked, as they live under the Sufficient trace of the extrava- 
brushes of Pietro Longhi, Guardi, and Tie- gance in furs and in the style 
polo; the beauties of of fur garments between the 
Germany and Poland years 1780 and 1800 is to be 
robed from head to foot found in the works of Thomas 
in their furry gar- Rowlandson, the caricaturist. 
ments, as they The tiny lap-dogs, “ Muff- 
have been left for dogs,”’ which had never fallen 
us by Dietrich, out of fashion since the 
Bullinger, Kup- 
eizki, David 
Leclere, Liotard, 
and others; 
while Flemings, 


women, 
Viennese, and 

Russians, all 
of them skill- “ky 
ed in the composing and 


wearing of garments 

laden with sumptuous + Y 

furs, live on, in minia- 


ture, or on canvas, painted by 
some one or other of those lesser 
masters, half artists, half adven- 
turers, who wandered hither and 
thither across Europe winning profit 
and honor by painting the portraits of 
fair ladies. 

Toward the end of the century muffs 
‘of Siberian wolf fur were the rage. The 
Magasin des modes nouvelles Francaises et 
Anglaises tells us that “our young ladies 
and young men” are no longer content to St. Jean and Bonnard have left us types of French 


“ : : _ gentlemen of the time of Louis XIV in winter court 
Goan their be sam —_ vi unostenta dress carrying muffs of otter fur, with all the graceful 
‘ously, Just below the waist, a la papa, but languor of the true dandy, letting them drop to the hip, 
use them like a bauble or a dress hat, hold- and giving the arm the most graceful of curves 
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Regency, were more sought after than 
ever. Every woman of ton had her tiny 
pug and her bichon, something 
like a King Charles. The lap- 
dog was the indispensable ad- 
junct to every fashionable lady’s 
public appearance. The art of 


caressing the little head just ; 


In the fifteenth century the dame wore a surcoat stiffened with fur 


protruding from the muff, of giving the 
creature dainty bits, and of saying little 
endearing phrases to it, constituted an 
appanage of acknowledged taste, and a 
criterion of correct demeanor. 

During the Revolution and the Directory 
fashions in muffs were most extreme, and 
infinitely varied. Some were like fat bar- 
rels; others were tiny and narrow. Under 
the Directory and the Consulate, French 
women, as a rule, wore no furs. Fashion 
had veered round to a style of dress which 
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was all Greek, low necked and 

light in fabric. The goddesses 

and nymphs that every lady 

strove to personate wore no 

covering save long tunics of 

lawn or cotton stuff, with san- 

dals on their feet. During the 

bitterest winters, between 1759 

and 1804, Parisian 

fine ladies went 

out thus lightly 

clad, under their 

mantles, wraps, 

and rotondes (cir- 

cular cloaks). 

Fashion had de- 

creed that every 

woman must be 

half naked, and 

fashion was obey- 

ed despite the risk 

from cold, conges- 

tion, or inflamma- 

tion of the lungs. 

But the hardy 

fashionables of 

that day were 

trained to open-air 

life; they ate and 

- drank right heart- 

ily, went hither 

and thither per- 

petually, and 

could well dispense 

with the furry 

wraps they despis- 

ed, holding them 

only fit to trim some hus- 
sar’s pelisse. 

With the first Empire a 
change came over every- 
thing, and everyone re- 
turned to the fashions of 
more northerly climes. The 
same ladies who, in mid- 
January, had been wear- 

ing shifts, made @ Ja Pretresse, and gowns 
cut @ la Diane, a la Minerve, 4 la Vestale, 
which left the arms bare, and modeled every 
outline as though the draperies that clung 
to them were damp, these merveilleuses who 
had laughed at the cold and scorned their 
physicians’ warnings, now clamored loudly 
for furs. ‘Would you have us die of the 
cold?” they cried to husbands who refused 
to buy them fur-lined overcoats worth two 
thousand crowns apiece, or tippets made of 
foreign pelts that fell as low as the coachi- 
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man’s longest capes. The rage was for éar- 
bikis, a fur from eastern Tartary, something 
like wolf skin, but finer, softer, and more 
silky in texture. 

The Empress Josephine doted on furs, 
and had them sent to her from every quarter 
of the globe. She it was who set the fashions 
for fur caps, jackets, witzchouras, spencers, 
as dear to her almost as her huge collection 


Huge muffs that almost reached the feet when 
held in the hand 
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of splendid cashmere shawls. A glance at 
the Journal des Dames, published monthly 
in Paris by a very interesting artist named 
La Mesangere, and reproduced in Germany 
and England, will give some idea of the furs 
used between 1808 and 1812. Yet it was 
between 1825 and 1835 that the rush for 
furs reached its height. There was a perfect 
mania at that period for furs of every de- 
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scription, stimulated by the fashion for 
renaissance and troubadour styles, which 
owed its existence to the romanticist move- 
ment then beginning to stir in France, 
England, and Germany. Tailors and mo- 
distes drew their inspiration from Hungary 
and Poland; the rage for furred pelisses, 
dolmans, rhingraves, capes, witzchouras, caps, 
tippets, huge muffs and still huger boas, 
reached the most extravagant proportions. 

The boa especially, soft, silky, caressing. 
The ladies of the year 1830 had attained a 
special skill in their manner of wearing this 
wrap, letting it half slip from the neck, drop 
on the bare shoulders, whence, winding in 
harmonious curves about the bosom and 
hips, it fell softly to the ground. 


After 1840 the boa made room for the 


heavy and commonplace tippet, or for the 
flat and unattractive cape. In the days of 
crinoline, short cloaks of rich fur and wide 
proportions were to be seen, not without 
a beauty of their own. The huge round 
muffs, large enough for a household larder, 
were replaced, for a 

short time,by gloves 

of marten fur, 

which pro- 

tected the 

clasped 


hands from 


excessive 


close of the sixteenth cen- 

tury court dames and queens of 

beauty displayed fewer furs than 

were to be seen on the backs of knights, jus- 

tices, courtiers, or warriors, or masters of magic 


But to go back to the muff. Many a 
melancholy thought must the sight of it 
evoke in the charitable and feeling heart. 
This necessary adjunct of winter dress re- 
calls the sufferings of the poor, unhappy 
folk, homeless and fireless, who have no warm 
garments to puton. The muff, close fellow 
that he is, hides much distress. We see it, 
nowadays, in the hands of innumerable poor 
and humble women as they start forth, 
in early morning hours, for some distant 
workroom. They wear little muffs of rabbit 
fur or cat skin, and, peeping from them, is 
often seen, not the “ Muff-dog,” but the tip 
of a roll of bread, or greasy paper wrapped 
round some modest dainty supplied by the 
cheapest of butchers. 

But what splendor, on the other hand, 
marks the fashionable muff; more especially 
at the close of the nineteenth century. Very 
small and expensive muffs were then made 
of sable tails. But there were others, less 
rare, of the Australian opossum, which 
had taken the place of astrakan, fallen out 
of fashion after 1860. Others were made of 
velvet plush cloth, edged with fur or feathers, 
and a great knot of ribbons in the middle. 
Some were perfect sachets of perfume, sat- 
urated with heliotrope, rose, gardenia, ver- 
bena, violet, or the linings sprinkled with 
scented powder, iris or marechale. A few 
were painted in color on satin, like a fan, 
by masters in that particular art. There 
was the Manchon-nid of gathered satin lined 
with black and white lace, and painted with 
flights of frightened parrakeets or love- 

birds, that seemed to hide themselves 

within the sheeny folds, and there was 
the Manchon-fleur, a tiny thing of white 
or bright red or sky-blue plush, 
on which clusters of flowers, 
roses, marigolds, camellias and 
violets bloomed amid billows 

of lace. 

Within the last fifty years 
fur has been more and more 
universally used. Yet never 

have really fine sa- 
bles, sealskins, and 
other rare furs 
brought from dis- 
tant countries been 

more eagerly 
sought for, never 
have they been made 

up into more sump- 
tuous garments, or 
commanded prices 
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so impossible for the purse of the aver- 
age woman. 

The new fashion for automobiles, of 
which, by degrees, all fashionable 
women are becoming votaries, has in- 
creased the vogue for furs of the 
coarser kind. The trade in skins will 
increase in volume until the needs of 
man, coupled with the vanity of wom- 
an, have exhausted all the beasts upon 
the earth’s surface. What is to be- 
come of us then? Here we have a sug- 
gestive subject for Mr. Wells, the 
novelist—a riddle which he might solve. 

If, as that illuminating English poet. 
and painter, William Blake, has as- ~ 
serted, “‘the peacock’s pride is the 
glory of 
God,” it 
must in 
fairness be 
admitted 
that the 
coquet- \ 
tish wiles 
which 


lead us to ( 
compare woman to the 
peacock are still the vain- ¥ C Su “a 
gloryofman. Itisinor- 
der that she may be ever bae\ 44 
glistening, ever tempting, } 
ever desired as a being of Pep | 
exquisite art, verily a blos- ( 
som of luxury, that wom- Pi 

an adorns herself, flaunt- ee 

ing her charms, erecting * 

her glories into plumes and 
aigrettes and fan-shaped 

tails to gowns after the fashion of that 
famous bird, the special property of the 
goddess Juno, who—so ancient mythology 
assures us—set the hundred eyes of Argus 
in its tail. 

And we may remark, as Monsieur E. 
Perrier pointed out at a solemn sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences in the Paris Insti- 
tute, that in sharp contrast to the present 
increase, or at least steady maintenance of 
the ancient feminine taste of adornment, is 
the growing disinclination of man for any 
elaborate form of costume. Jewels, em- 
broidery, velvet, feathers, all are banished 
from his ordinary attire; the garments of 
the male civilian are becoming more and 
more simple and plain, and, as a learned 
man has most appropriately put it, now- 
adays at ceremonies graced by the presence 


=/ The tiny little ermine muff carried at the 
close of the eighteenth century and nick- 
named a “barrel” 


of the fair sex, “men look like humble 
grubs, creeping about among the 
flowers.” 

It is this evolution that separates 

the human species from the lower 
| animals. For it is, in fact, the very 

opposite of the rule to be noted in 
the greater part of the animal world. 
Among the lower creatures the spe- 
cially favored sex is almost always the 
male. It is the male sex, among birds 
and insects, which is invariably dis- 
tinguished by an orgy of color in 
plumage, by superior grace of outline, 
splendor of hue, or changing tints. 

But while it was even so with man for 
countless ages, modern man, from the close 
of the eighteenth century onward, would 
seem to have put away completely all taste 
for adornment. It is as though the con- 
quests of the French Revolution had borne 
their fruit more especially for the benefit of 
woman. For she alone now seems to sum 
up, in her various manifestations of refine- 
ment in appearance, every form of luxury 
and elegance; and one of the most striking 
and costly of her adornments always is fur, 
the use of which in former times was largely 
monopolized by man. 

From the Middle Ages down to the close 
of the sixteenth century, court dames and 
queens of beauty displayed fewer furs than 
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were to be seen on the backs of knights, 
hoary-headed justices, courtiers, or warriors. 
Since those days the ladies have amply 
made up for lost time. Time lost since the 
beginning, for the use of furs certainly dates 
back to the origin of the human race, when 
men in the first savage epoch protected 
themselves from the cold, damp weather 
by wearing the skins of beasts. 

Fashion is a sorceress that never dies. 
Wondrous inventions, follies, ruin, all these 
she pours forth in a never-failing stream. It 
is as though she would avenge on us mod- 
erns the neglect of the ancients to make her 
into a divinity and seat her high on Olympic 
slopes. Must we, then, endure this latest 
and most mighty sorceress with a weather- 
cocked helmet, the magnetic shaft of which 
shall be Cupid’s own gift; must we build 
a temple to this power which rules this 
world with overwhelming despotism, which 
none dreams of resisting. 

On the decree of this uncompromising 
sovereign hangs the life or death of innu- 
merable innocent beasts, on whose fur a 
price is instantly set. Let fashion decide 
that the skin of any particular mammal is 
to be worn in the course of the coming 
winter, and forthwith the massacre begins, 
the hunt proceeds, and the merciless god- 
dess calmly accepts the sacrifice, a smile 
on her lips, and her eyes shining with the 
joy of adorning herself with something new. 


Never a touch of pity, of fear lest the 
bloody price should be too heavy, of regret 
for the cruel hecatombs of beast and bird, 
of alarm concerning the adventures of pearl 
fishers and diamond miners, of remorse at 
the thousands of humble human beings con- 
demned to labor ceaselessly to satisfy her 
fancies; never a sign of commiseration, of 
sadness, of remorse on the countenance of 
this most tyrannical of all queens. 

An artist of genius, possessing the philo- 
sophic mind, might find the subject for a 
superb decorative composition in Fashion, 
seated amidst the ruin she causes and 
the wealth she gathers, between the 
smiles of her priestesses, and the 
misery of her attendants, male and 
female. 

My ladies, charitable, tender- 
hearted, gentle, you who borrow the 
wild creatures’ pelts so that you may 
be adorned and warmed by the com- 
fort and magnetic heat of the ex- 
quisite silky furs, give a thought, 
now and then, to the cruelties, the 
merciless ferocity, the anguished fear, 
the terror, the despair, the weariness 
which make up the price paid for 
those coquettish adornments which 
serve to heighten woman’s beauty 
and feed her elegance! In _ good 
truth, woman’s beauty is the surest 
bait the devil holds! 
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The School Path 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Down the path and up the path to school he goes today, 
Little does he know the path will lead so far away; 

But I linger at the gate and watch him trudge the street, 
Sorrowing for all the frets that wait his little feet. 


Until now he was mine own, his only path led home; 

Now it is a world-old path that he sets out to roam. 

He thinks that he will come back, but when he comes again 
In his eyes will be the light caught in the world of men. 


Always on, and never back, the path he takes must lead ; 
Out of all the world of dream, into the world of deed. 
Trials there, and victories, and futile war and quest, 
Now he takes the age-old path that never gives us rest. 


But the wonder of it all! The folk that he shall meet, 
Heroes that are his to know, and royalty to greet; 

He shall sail the sullen seas Magellan-wise, and reach 

Alien land and barren strand and storm-swept reef and beach. 


He shall fare through wondrous plains and climb the highest peaks ; 
He shall know the wanderlust that comes to him who seeks. 

He shall hear the cannon roar and see the saber gleam, 

He shall hear the bugle call across the reddened stream. 


Oh, and he shall brother, too, with all the marvel minds, 
Find the hidden truths that only he who conquers finds; 

He shall tread the dusty halls where learning has been stored, 
He shall share the treasury of learning’s miser hoard. 


But he laughs and runs along, nor knows how far it is; 
He must plod in weariness upon this path of his. 

He hears music in the tone that surges from the bell, 
Yet all selfishly I hear the measures of a knell. 


Down the path; and up the path to school he goes today, 
Knowing not it leads him to a world so far away. 

He will come back home again, but will have left the joy 
That was mine until today, when still I had my boy. 
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Weaker Vessel 


By E. F. Benson 
Author of ‘‘ Dodo,” ‘‘ Margery,” ‘‘ The Osbornes,” “‘ The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


Paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 


Harry Whittaker’s first play is very successful, 
enabling him to marry Eleanor Ramsden (the 
daughter of an English gentleman and a beautiful 
Italian peasant girl) but in attempting a second play 
he finds that he is dependent for his best work upon 
alcoholic stimulation—a condition dangerous to 
him because of inherited tendencies. Eleanor first 
learns of this when Harry comes to bed one night 
completely intoxicated, after an evening of creative 
work. Encouraged because he frankly confesses his 
faults and fears, she plans with him to conquer his 
weakness. Through the help of Louis Grey, the 
actor-manager, Eleanor, who has natural dramatic 
talent, substitutes in Ibsen plays in a London theater 
and scores a tremendous success. Marian An- 
struther, who is to play the part of “Stella” in 
Harry’s new play “The April Morning” fails miser- 
ably to interpret the character at rehearsal, and 
Louis Grey assigns the part to Eleanor. Marian, 
pretending generosity, uses this incident to gain 
certain ends, with the result that her acquaintance 
with Harry develops rapidly into intimacy. At 
her request, he commences a play for her, and in 
Eleanor’s absence, resorts again to the stimulation 
of his genius with intoxicants. The play proceeds 
brilliantly; Marian is overjoyed with it and ac- 
quiesces to Harry’s demand that he must know her 
better before he finishes it. 


HE lawn of the house down at 
Tarleton lay to the south of the 
terrace, and by tea time on a blazing 

day in the end of July, terrace and lawn 
alike were cooled in the lengthening shadow 
of that charming red-brick structure. Ten- 
nis was in progress there, and even more 
remarkable than the inadequacy of the 
players, were the loud and agonized shrieks 
that every now and then came from Eleanor 
as she rushed wildly to the place where the 
ball had been some few seconds before, and 
hit the empty air. She had arrived from 
town only ten minutes ago with Louis Grey, 
and regardless of his protests, or the fact 
that she had on a very smart London gown, 
insisted, without waiting for her luggage to 
be unpacked, that “the Stage,” in the shape 
of themselves, should play a match against 
“the Church,” in the shape of her father 
and Alice. 

Eleanor was in topmost tearing spirits. 
She had had three months of very hard 
work, but that was over and her holiday 
had begun. These three months, as far 


as she was concerned, had been of phenom- 
enal success; she had sprung with one 
bound into prominence, and there was no 
doubt, as Louis Grey had told her, that it 
was she who had made the success of Harry’s 
play. In itself the play had not taken the 
popular fancy; it was to see her that the 
theater had filled for its six nights a week, 
and its Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 
Now the London season was over, and in 
two days she and Harry would leave for a 
month’s holiday in North Italy. Up till 
quite lately the summer here in England 
had been wet and chilly, and she longed with 
the call of her Italian blood for the heat and 
brightness of the South; so they had taken 
a house at Paraggi on the Ligurian coast. 
In September she would have to be back in 
London again, as Louis was to run “The 
April Morning” for another month. After 
that he was going to give two Shakespeare 


_ revivals. 


In material respects, too, the last three 
months had been eminently satisfactory. 
She, in addition to her aloe flowering repu- 
tation, was making a very good income, 
while Harry was almost indecently pros- 
perous for the play he had written for 
Marian Anstruther was a huge success. But 
in certain other respects Eleanor had felt 
a good deal of anxiety, some of which she 
still told herself might be entirely fanciful, 
some of which unfortunately was quite real 
and well-founded. For she had come back 
after her Easter holiday to find that Harry 
had been indulging in a heavy bout of 
drinking, and yet from that swinish week 
there had sprung like flowers out of mud 
this extraordinary play. And Harry was 
a nervous wreck. So much, at any rate, 
was real enough, and in the week that fol- 
lowed his struggle (not always successful), 
to keep from drinking, was pitiful to see. 
But what was perhaps fanciful on her part 
was worse yet. A thousand times she tried 
to reason herself out of it, but a thousand 
times the suspicion returned. And yet, 
perhaps she was hideously wronging him; 
certainly a week ago when she suggested 
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that they should go abroad together for 
six weeks, he had welcomed and accepted 
the <«-heme with eager enthusiasm. To- 
night. after dinner, for he had things to do 
in town that detained him, he would join 
her b re; in two days they would set off 
toget’ cr. It was this, the definite cessation 
of an. cause for anxiety, that gave her this 
exuberance of spirits. She would have 
Harry all to herself, and, with the splendid 
confi: nce of love, she believed that she 
could restore him to himself. Eleanor 
had ‘ung her view-eclipsing hat, which 
Harr, called “‘ The Seven Days of Creation” 
since '' contained specimens of most natural 
objects, on the support of the tennis net. 
She y xs the despair of her maid because, 
thoug : she loved delicious clothes, her love 
was vntinged with any respect, and she 
treat! them abominably. A wild volley 
from cr partner at this moment, lifted the 
' the post and sent two innocent 
sebuds into the air. 
Mr. Grey, my only hat,” she 
sed. “What a butcher you are! And 
that ‘readful volley of yours lost us the 
game and the set as well, and perhaps I 
had | tter change my dress before we play 
another one. Daddy, darling, come for a 
little -troll with me until tea is ready. I 
don’t think you’ve heard any of my plans 
yet. .\nd they are such nice ones.” 

Ele:nor soothed the outraged hat as well 
as she was able, and took her father’s arm. 

“This is the first thing I had to tell you— 
we are going abroad on the next Wednesday 
as ever is. To Paraggi, too. Wasn’t that 
where you went before you met my 
mother?” 

“It was there that I met her, Nellie,” 
he said. “It is odd that you should be 
going there.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I wonder if any of mother’s 
people are about there still?” she asked. 
“Peril!i was hername, wasn’tit? Imustask.” 
a He paused a moment, considering with 
Imse!t. 

“Nellie, dear,” he said at length, “I never 
told you much about your mother, except 
that she was a beautiful woman and that I 
loved her. There were things that made it 
rather hard for me to talk of her to you. But 
since it is very likely that you may see rela- 
tions of hers there, I had better tell you 
someihing. You will find them very hum- 
ble people.” 

“\es, dear; I understand that,” she said. 

he paused. 
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“Well, then, my dear,” he said, “I don’t 
think you need ask me to tell you anything 
more. I dare say there are some of them 
there still. One of them, your uncle, that 
is, used to be a boatman at Porto Fino. 
One had a shop at Santa Margherita.” 

They had strolled to a high place in the 
garden from which they looked down on the 
river valley below. The vicarage and its 
garden were spread out, maplike, beneath; 
the church brooded over them. Eleanor 
unloosened her arm from her father’s. 

“You can’t guess why, dear,” she said, 
“and I can’t tell you. But I want for my 
own reasons to be armed with the kindness 
of love. One can love, I think, and yet be 
harsh. But one should never be harsh, 
whatever happens. I want—” 

She came a little closer to him, grasping 
his arm in her long-fingered hands. 

“T want to be so much bigger than I am,” 
she said. “I am small and critical about 
most people. But I am not about you, and 
I am not about my mother’s memory. 
I would accept anything about either of 
these, and I would try to make my power 
of understanding others equal to the under- 
standing I know I should have, then. Do 
you see at all?” 

She paused. ’ 

“T want to know all there is,”’ she said. 
“T am grown up, I have a certain right. 
I always felt that there was something 
you didn’t tell me. If there is nothing, tell 
me so. If there is something, tell me also, 
I am not a child, but I am your child.” 

He held her as she had placed herself. 

“T will tell you,” he said. “TI fell in love 
with your mother very suddenly, and she. 
with me. We were married afterward, 
Eleanor. You were born afterward. We 
were both very young. She was not as 
old as you are now. I was not older than 
Harry is. She used to help her. mother in 
the kitchen and about the house that I 
had taken there one summer.” 

Eleanor’s eyes suddenly brimmed with 
tears; her mouth trembled and smiled. 

“Oh, you darlings!” she exclaimed. 

Then she laughed. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she said. “I knew noth- 
ing could hurt, which concerned you and 
her. Ought I to have been shocked? I 
suppose so. But I can’t help it. That is 
just what I wanted—something like that, to 
teach me.” 

“But it was very wrong, Nellie,” he said. 
“You mustn’t lose sight of that.” 
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“T didn’t. Just for one moment I didn’t. 
But it is no use going on looking at that 
always.” 

“Yes, you are quite right there, Nellie,” 
he said. “And there is a great difference 
between being penitent, and doing nothing 
except thinking about your sin for the rest 
of your life.” 

“Yes, that wculd be dull,” said Eleanor, 
with conviction. 

When she went up to dress, later in the 
evening, she found her maid mourning 
over the ruins of her hat, which now ap- 
peared more of a calamity than she had 
contemplated. The literal fact was that 
she did not have another with her that could 
be considered respectable for a large garden 
party that was being given in her honor the 
next day. But the situation was not irre- 
mediable, for her motor, in which she had 
driven down that afternoon, was here, and 
she could easily send her feather-headed 
incompetent to go and get a hat or two. 
Then another idea struck her. Harry was 
not leaving town till half-past ten that 
night; why should not the car go up after 
dinner, do its errand at the flat, and bring 
him down? A further development fol- 
lowed. It was a delicious night, why should 
not she herself go up and return with him? 

She gave orders to this effect, and set 
out soon after dinner on her drive. She had 
intended to send a telegram to Harry, but 
had found the local office already closed. 
But she had set off in plenty of time to 
catch him at the flat before he need start 
for his train. 

The coolness and dusk and solitude of 
her drive were all to her liking, for they 
suppressed surface perception and sent her 
thoughts inward. She longed for much 
more patience in her dealings with Harry; 
patience had to be infinite to be patience 
at all, and it was only through love that 
that could be attained. Once, about a 
month ago, she had come home after the 
theater, and found him hopelessly fuddled, 
and had lost temper, patience, all the quali- 
ties that she needed, and had told him that 
she did not wish to see him again till he was 
sober. She had frightened him, she saw 
that; but at the moment she was too sore 
and disappointed to care. And he, taking 
her at her word, had stumbled out of the 
flat- and gone downstairs. Then ali her 
temper and impatience had oozed out of 
her, and she had sat there trembling and 
sick at heart till he should come back. 
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What if some accident happened tohim— 
if he never came back? She had telephoned 
to his club, to Louis Grey, to half a dozen 
houses that he might conceivably have 
gone to, but in vain. And she had sat alone 
with her fears and bitter self-reproach for 
a couple of hours or more. Wha«tever 
Harry did, she must always be ready for 
him; never angry, for anger could never 
successfully accomplish what love was too 
impatient to attempt. It was just when he 
failed, above all, that she must not fail him. 
To whom was he to come but to her? And 
she had dismissed him with contempt and 
anger. Shame burned her to recall it. 

An ominous explosion and the stoppage 
of the car roused her to external impressions 
again. As ill-luck willed it they carrie: no 
extra tire, and a quarter of an hour must 
be spent in tedious repair. She found, too, 
that it was later than she had expected; it 
was a chance whether she would catch 
Harry at the flat or not. They were, how- 
ever, already close to London, the lights 
of which turned the blue velvet of the mid- 
summer sky to dusty red, and it was worth 
while going on if only for the hat. If the 
journey had not been so nearly done she 
would have abandoned it, for the drive 
back with Harry was the larger motive in 
going. But there was still a chance of catch- 
ing him» if the streets were not badly con- 
gested with westward-going traffic. But 
before long she saw that her timely arrival 
was no longer possible, and it was already 
half-past ten when they turned into Mount 
Street. He would have left a quarter of an 
hour before. 

She let herself into her flat with her latch- 
key, and found that the hall was lit. That 
was so characteristic of Harry; he never 
remembered to turn the lights out when he 
left a room. The things she wanted were 
in her bedroom, the door of which was open, 
and she went straight there, turning up the 
light just outside. On the bed was lying 
an opera cloak, topaz color or pink, trimmed 
with feathers. It was not hers. 


The Crisis 


Eleanor stood quite still for a moment, 
feeling curiously detached and unsensitive, 
as if this was not happening to her, but that 
she was a mere spectator at some scen¢ 
that existed only in some other imagination. 
Then she came out, crossed the hall again, 
and went straight into Harry’s room. Harry 
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and Marian Anstruther were sitting side by 
side on the sofa. Her hand lay in his, and 
her head was thrown back; she was laughing 
at something he had just said. And every- 
thing slid back into the aspect of reality 
again; these things were happening here 
and now and to them, three of them. But 
Eleanor did not feel that she was interrupt- 
ing, as had happened twice before when she 
found them together. It was Marian who 
interrupted; she herself had a right here. 

There was dead silence for a moment, 
then she heard her own voice speaking 
quietly and sensibly to Harry. She did not 
purposely ignore Marian. She had merely 
no impulse to speak to or recognize her. 

“My maid had forgotten some things I 
wanted,” she said. “I drove up to get 
them, hoping to get here before you left 
so that we should drive back together.” 

“The Boy and I dined together,” said 
Marian. “You go off on Wednesday do 
you not?” 

Still Eleanor entirely disregarded her, but 
without purpose or effort. 

“The car is outside, Harry,” she said. 
“T shall not take five minutes about getting 
what I want.” 

Then it was with an effort that she turned 
to Marian and spoke quite civilly. 

“You left your cloak in my room,” she 
said. “Harry, give her her cloak. Fetch 
it from my bedroom.” 

She turned round, facing the fireplace and 
the large photograph of herself that hung 
over it, while without another word the two 
left the room. In a minute she heard the 
door close again, and knew that Harry had 
come back alone. As far as she knew, she 
had for the moment only an overmastering 
desire, namely, that he should tell her the 
truth. She yearned for that, though she 
knew what the truth must be. Then, still 
facing the wall, she heard his voice speaking 
eagerly and yet shyly. 

“‘T missed the train, Nellie,” he said. “I 
telegraphed to you. Did you not get it? 
It was the last train; at least Marian told 
me so.” 

Her heart became like lead; it ached, too, 
leadenly. There was a railroad guide lying 
open on the table, but it seemed scarcely 
worth while to look at it. But she did so, 
still without speaking, and having found 
what she knew she would find, she put it 
down again. 

“Or is there another?” he asked. 

“Harry, you said you missed your train,” 


she said. ‘Did you attempt to catch it? 
Did you go to the station?” 

He had taken up the railway guide, hut 
he let it drop again without looking at it. 

“No,” he said. “We suddenly found that 
it was too late. And then, as I tell you, she 
said there was no other, and so—”’ 

And then, suddenly, as he looked at jis 
wife, something broke within him. He had 
been telling himself that he was bound to 
lie to save Marian. But he could not do it. 

“T can’t go on telling lies,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean to catch any train.” 

Eleanor covered her face with her hands 
fora minute. “Oh, thank God,” she said. 


On the table was a tray of siphons and 
spirits. From habit, merely, Harry poured 
himself out some whisky. 

“No, dear, please don’t do that,” said 
she, and he pushed the glass away from him. 

“T think we had better talk here, Harry,” 
she said. ‘We can’t shout what we have 
got to say. Indeed, we must finish our talk 
before we know whether you are coming 
back with me. Now, you are in love with 
her?” 

His eyes fell for a moment before hers; 
then he looked at her again. 

“Yes,” he said. 

She could say little of the next question. 

“ And?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said again. 

The strain of this question was beginning 
to tell on her. She bit her lip furiously to 
check the trembling of her mouth. , 

“Since Easter or thereabouts?” she asked. 

“Since then.” 

For one moment, a moment in which but 
a parody of her best self appeared, Eleanor 
was filled with a contemptuous anger for 
him, since he had done exactly what she 
had longed for him to do, and told her the 
truth. A real man would have lied and 
tried to screen the woman he loved. It 
should have made no difference to him 
whether she believed him or not. He was 
bound, if he loved Marian, to swear that he 
did not—that their friendship was a thing 
for the sunlight. He had chosen between 
his wife and his mistress; he would have 
been more manly if he had taken the burden 
of his choice, which to her was lies. 5o 
strong was this for the moment that she 
let her tongue use it. 

“And you can’t even shield her!” s 
said. 

She knew its unworthiness the moment 
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she had spoken and materialized it. She 
despaired at herself and her miserable 
smallness of nature. He had given her 
truth, and she—she who loved him and had 
praved for truth—flung it back at him, 
taunting him with not having lied. 

“{ don’t mean that,” she said. 

Then the horrible inconsequence of hu- 
ma? nature reasserted itself, and she saw 
tha! a picture on the wall behind him was 
not straight. It seemed to matter, and she 
mo\ed the table to where he was standing 
tor ctify it. Things ought not to becrooked 
—some phrase of the sort sang in her brain. 
In «lence she put it straight, and, turning, 
she was close to him. His face despaired, 
he was gross and weak. . . . And yet, he 
was Harry, the man she had loved. And 
there was something of the original about 
him still, in this whipped caricature. Rather 
dull, she wondered what it was that still 
reminded her of him. 

“ There is just one thing,” he said, “ which 
I don’t believe you understand at all. It 
is just this. I could have lied to you, as 
you thought I should and as the world 
would think, if I didn’t love you. But I 
love you. I don’t care what I’ve done. 
It’s that!” 

Eleanor folded herself round him and 
clung to him. It was all terrible, but there 
was no question that in his soul he was 
speaking truth. In the blindness of which 
she accused herself that had never occurred 
to her. 

“| never thought of that,” she said. 

“1 knew you hadn’t. I have thought of 
it all the time. But I’m weak and hope- 
less, and—you ought to know what I 
am. 

She noticed that there was no response on 
his part to her gathering of him. He stood 
there limp as a stranger, and yet she could 
feel that he trembled at her touch. Then 
he thrust her from him, then took her head 
in his hands and kissed her on the mouth, 
quickly, imperatively, but like a thing 
ashamed. ; 

“| suppose that is another insult to you,” 
he said. “But it is I, all the same. We 
took each other for better or worse, and I 
have made it damnably the worse. But 
there is just so much of the better left in 
me that I do love you.” 

She did not quite let him go, but kept her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Ll want to understand,” she said. “If 
I had not come up tonight—you would 
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have been with her, and tomorrow you 
would have come down to me. Is that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said. 

She slid her hands down his arms and 
let go of him, and within her there went on a 
struggle so fierce that it seemed as if her 
soul must have been heard crying aloud. 
Her soul longed for him, but if he wished 
it she must set him free. For the one thing 
stronger than her longing for him was the 
impossibility of keeping him if he wanted 
to go, and the further uncontemplated im- 
possibility of having just a share in 
him. 

“T see,” she said. “So the choice is up 
to you. I will do what you prefer. You 
may go back to her now, this minute, if 
you wish. I will set you free as soon as that 
can be done. If you do not wish that, we 
will go back together now. But either she 
is to go out of your life now or Iam. I 
am sorry if you feel that I am forcing you, 
but there can be no delay about this. You 
may take either course you will.” 

He cAme a step nearer her. 

“T have chosen,” he said, “and you know 
how. I am afraid you do not think much 
of my resolve and promises, but I will try 
not to be such a wretched fellow if you take 
me back. But there is one thing I must tell 
you first.” 

“Tf it concerns the past I don’t want to 
hear it,’”’ said she. 

“T think it is better that you should,” 
he said, “though it would be easier for me 
not to tell you. It makes me viler than you 
know. But I must tell you.” 

“Tell me then,” she said, setting her 
teeth. 

“It is this. I didn’t believe it, but I let 
myself make excuses out of it. She told 
me that Louis was in love with you, that—”’ 

Eleanor had gone perfectly white. 

“Do you want me to answer that?” she 
said. 

He raised his eyes to her again, and the 
foul poison that he had allowed to lie in his 
mind withered and vanished. 

“No,” he said. 

There was silence a moment. 

“That is over then,” said Eleanor. 


In the Motor 


Vehemence and anger are known to be 
very fatiguing, but the restraint of them, 
the struggle not to let them exist in the 
mind, is one that is infinitely more taxing 
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to the nervous strength. And as she said, 
“That is over then,” Eleanor sat down, with 
collapse almost, upon the sofa. She did 
not want to cry, or to reproach, or even to 
give welcome to the man who had returned 
to her; she was too tired to be conscious 
of anything else but her overwhelming 
weariness. Ever since that ghastly mo- 
ment when she had found the feather- 
trimmed cloak lying on her bed she had 
utterly repressed all expression of the emo- 
tions that raged within her, letting them 
spend their force upon herself, instead of 
giving them outlet and herself relief. But 
after a minute or two she roused herself to 
find the things for which she had come 
originally, and they went downstairs to the 
car that was waiting for them. Harry also 
had scarcely spoken a word since Eleanor 
had said that it was over, but here he made 
one of those delicate little points that were 
so characteristic of him and almost womanly 
in perception. 

“Would you prefer that I went outside, 
Nellie?” he asked. 

She smiled at him, appreciating it and 
yet wondering at an attention so infinitesi- 
mal. Certainly it showed that he was think- 
ing of her, but in how superficial a manner. 
It was as if you wiped some specks of 
dust from the face of one to whom you 
had dealt a wound that might have been 
mortal. 

“No, dear, come in,” she said. “But I 
think we won’t talk more just now, Harry. 
I am so tired.” 

For a long way they drove in silence 
through the alternate glare of the darkness 
of the gas-lit streets, which were crowded 
with the joyous traffic from the emptied 
music halls and places of entertainment. 
To Eleanor it seemed that there was no 
more to be said; each knew the situation 
and unless she assailed him with reproaches, 
which she neither desired nor indeed was 
able to utter, she had nothing to add or 
explain. Then looking round at him for 
the first time as they passed the strong 
lights of a standing car, she saw that he 
was crying. And her love and tenderness 
went out to him in all its strength. 

She laid her hand on his. 

“Harry, dear, be comforted,” she said. 
“Thank God, it is never too late. It will 
not be easy for either of us at first, but we 
won’t look back, no, not once, but start 
all over again. There is nothing irremedi- 
able unless we no longer want it to be 


remedied. Don’t cry, my dear. And you 
will have to be patient with me if I find it 
hard, too. It is harder for you, I know that. 
Give me a kiss.” 

At that divine sincerity and forgiveness 
he broke down. 

“But it is impossible that you should 
forgive me,”’ he sobbed. “I don’t see the 
good of your trying. You had better vive 
me up; not let me spoil your life any more. 
I’m a drunkard, I’m unfaithful to you, 
I have lied to you—”’ 

She let him cry for a little, his face buried 
on her shoulder. Hateful though his suf- 
fering was to her, it was necessary; she 
would not have chosen that he should not 
feel his shame. 

“And if I can’t help forgiving you?”’ she 
said at length. 

Yet she felt, though she tried to en- 
courage herself, that he was crying chiefly 
from weakness—from shame, perhaps, from 
upset and misery, not because he had done 
wrong and was sorry. He was unhappy, 
she was afraid, because of the wretched 
consequences of his sin, the exposure of 
himself and the suffering that it had caused 
her, which, in her view, mattered so im- 
mensely less than the fact that what he had 
done was wrong. There were lessons in- 
deed, in plenty, that could be learned from 
suffering. It taught that the breaking of 
moral laws was followed by unpleasant 
consequences, just as from physical pain it 
could be learned that the breaking of the 
laws of bodily health resulted in bodily 
illness. But she wanted him to see things 
from a higher standpoint than that. Other- 
wise his present suffering would grow better, 
of course, in a little time, and would have 
made him in no way more high-principled, 
more armed against evil. 

Yet she did not wish to be heavy about it; 
she did not wish either to preach to him or 
sermonize in her own mind. For she was 
the same woman who, but a few hours ago, 
had so tender and unjudicial an attitude 
when her father had.told her of her mother 
and himself. That had been wrong, too, 
and when things were wrong, it seemed 
to her that in themselves they must be 
condemned, but in the very act of condemn- 
ing them, the sinner ought to find something 
bracing and stirring. That, in practical 
ways, her father had given evidence of in 
his marriage with the girl, and somehow 
Eleanor felt that by process of soul alchemy, 
his sin—and again she thought to herself 
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“the darlings” —had been transformed and 
woven into the wise tenderness of character 
that was his. 

‘There was a second person concerned 
besi le Harry, and that was Marian. But 
Ele.nor was no missionary, and, frankly, 
the thought of Marian brought into her 
min | just one desire—to slap Marian in 
the ‘ace. Womanlike as well as womanly, 
she ‘old herself, with perfect justice in this 
cas‘, that the whole wretched affair was 
Marian’s fault. She was incomparably the 
stro ger of the two and she had used her 
stre.gth to those ends. Eleanor’s innate 
Chr:-tianity drew the line at Marian. No 
dou :t she ought to have desired to help her 
and make her better; but she desired noth- 
ing of the kind. 

Tiere was a third person concerned, 
hers lf, and here she had the hardest task 
of «|. Her love had been mingled with 
disg'ist, and she had to keep the disgust 
to herself and show Harry only the love. 
To shun Harry, not to give him the un- 
spohen, unmistakable welcome of love, 
woull be to fail on her part to fulfil the 
contract she had undertaken. She did not 


receive him back in order to hold him at- 


arm s length and improve his morals. She 
received him back because she was his 
wife 

In the first days that followed she was 
almost grateful for a certain nameless 
timidity on Harry’s part, since it enabled 
her to get on terms with herself; and yet 
she missed the hopeful outlook she longed 
to see him present. But she welcomed the 
prospect of this complete change of climate 
and life that awaited their journey’s end; 
for, materialistic though the view might 
seem, there was nothing that took people 
so much out of themselves as a change such 
as this. To cross the sea, to travel through 
a foreign land where unfamiliar food was 
eaten at unaccustomed hours, and you no 
longer said “Yes” and “No” when you 
meant them, all encouraged the idea of 
starting physically anew. The physical 
change would help the more intricate one. 
She needed the change, too. She wanted to 
get rid of the thought of Mount Street, of 
her bedroom where she had found the 
alien cloak, of Harry’s room where the dry, 
quict, scorching things had been said. For 
their adjustment concerned them both. It 
was not as cordial strangers that they 
Were to start a fresh life, but as lovers 
again. 
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The Holiday at Paraggi 


They arrived at Santa Margherita after 
it was dark, and a drive of a couple of miles 
lay between them and their house. ° On one 
side the sea bordered the road, so still that 
only whispers, scarcely audible, were sibi- 
lant on its bright lips, and a shower of 
reflected stars dwelt unwaving on its bosom. 
On the other side the hill climbed steeply, 
set in a series of dim terraces thickly sown 
with trees, but here a multitude of other 
stars hovered and flickered with less tran- 
quillity, for it was alight with myriad fire- 


flies. Eleanor’s blood beat to it all, and 


the dusty, dusky strip of road that lay in 
front of them seemed innately natural. At 
the edge of the whispering sea were occa- 
sional fisherboys carrying flares of oiled 
tow, spearing occasional prey; further out 
black blots of boats, lanterns in prow, were 
busy with off-shore netting; and down a 
steep, cobbled path to the right, a wayfarer 
came stumbling in the dark, singing with 
open throat. She felt that she had left 
one home, but to find another. It seemed 
natural that the driver should sit sideways 
on his box and make pleasant and usually 
unintelligible remarks to them. . . . 

Then came a sharp angle in the road, and 
a gateway frowned on their left while a 
promotory swam seaward. 

““Eccola! Il Castello”? he said, and she 
felt as if she had known it all the time. 

She slept the sleep that follows the 
night journey, and woke to a brilliance of 
day that she had never seen and yet knew. 

The sea-scented, pine-scented air made an 
inimitable fragrance, and she filled mouth 
and lungs with it. She had to be as big 
and as fresh as this, and as unthinking and 
as unconsciously fragrant. That was the 
medicine Harry needed, and she was not 
less in need of it than he. She wanted an 
out-of-door cure for her soul, just as she 


_wanted, after these months of theaters 


and London, an out-of-door régime for 
her body. Surely the solution lay here in 
wind and sun and sea. 

In the first days of their life here, she 
was wonderfully content at the success of 
this somewhat daring experiment of isolat- 
ing herself and him. They would spend all 
morning at the bathing—long spells of 
swimming out into the warm, blue crystal, 
with intervals of lizard-like basking on the 
platform of their bathing tent. After lunch- 
eon came siesta, and when the fierceness 
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Painting by Albert B. Wenzell 
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of the midday heat began to abate they 
would go sailing, or climb up sequestered 
hillsides beneath the flickering network 
shade of the olives into the heart of the 
hills, returning not till dusk had gathered 
and the fireflies had begun to weave their 
dances along the hillsides. And yet, they 
were neither of them completely at ease 
with the other, though the absorption of 
occupation cloaked the underlying em- 
barrassment. They found that there were 
a myriad topics that had to be handled 
carefully, since they bordered on the un- 
spoken. Change of subject was a conversa- 
tional maneuver that did not suffer from 
lack of practice. At last, during the second 
week of their stay, there came a morning 
when this unreal intimacy broke down. 

Eleanor had just landed after her first 
swim, and had come up to the platform 
where Harry was sitting in his bathing 
suit, all glistening from the sea. 

“Darling, we are not getting on,” she 
said. ‘ You tryto avoid subjects that might 
distress me, I try to avoid those that might 
distress you. Let us change all that; let 
us say whatever comes into our heads as 
we used todo. We change the subject when 
we speak of Louis Grey, or when we speak of 
your play for Marian, or when we speak of 
your other plays, because of the way—well 
the way you used to write them. And that’s 
why we aren’t starting fresh as we ought 
to be doing. We are being a little heavy, 
darling, you particularly. I’m not much 
better myself, but I am rather better.” 

He nodded at her, comprehending. 

“T had better tell you then,” he said; “I 
have heard from her more than once. Twice, 
I think. My God, I can’t be honest even 
now. It isn’t twice, it’s three times. I 
thought you must have seen the letters 
arrive. Certainly twice they brought the 
whole post to you, and you sorted it and 
gave me my share. Didn’t you guess?” 

Eleanor’s queer crooked smile that was 
so kind and so guileless leaped to its place. 

“Oh, I think one never guesses whom 
other people’s letters are from,” she said. 
“Your eye may tell you, but you have got 
to tell your eye that it knows nothing about 
it. No, dear, of course I never thought 
about that. But if you ask, ‘Wasn’t I sure 
you had heard from her?’ why, of course, I 
was. She must have written. A woman 
would write. But, Harry dear, do under- 
stand this, I don’t want to know anything 
she has said or says to you until you want 
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to tell it to me. Then—then my mouth 
waters for it. But until then, I assure you, 
it does not concern me two straws.” 

He drew up his lips, and sat with arms 
clasped round his bare knees.” She ha! 
never realized before how young he wa-. 
how defenseless. 

“But I want to tell you,” he said. “It, 
poisoning 

“T want to hear, then,” she said. 

“She has written twice—hang it all, | 
try to tell you and I keep smoothing ‘: 
over—she has written three times. She 
knows I am out here with you—” 

“How did she know that?” asked Eleanor 
quickly. 

“She may have seen it in some silly 
paper—” he laughed not quite naturally. 

“It’s one of the penalties of being a suc- 
cess,” he said. “Not me, I mean, but you. 
I saw, myself, in some English paper, 1 
week ago, the announcement that Miss 
Ramsden had gone to Paraggi for a holi- 
day—” 

The queer smile faded. Eleanor sat 
quite still, waiting. 

“She might have seen that,” said Harry. 

There was silence. A little shoal of silver- 
sided fish leaped from the water just below 
them and disappeared again. Probably 
something larger and hungry was in pur- 
suit. There were tragedies going on in this 
noonday of tranquil waters; there was 
tragedy going on above them. 

“She knew it because I wrote and tol 
her so,” said he, in a voice that was imper- 
sonal and detached. “I suppose I am about 
the limit.” 

Though the sun was so hot, Eleanor gave 
a little shiver. 

“Oh, my dear, how you waste time!” 
she said impatiently and without shame. 
“Harry, why didn’t you tell me before? | 
knew there was something wrong, but how 
could I have guessed that you did anything 
so disgusting as that? My dear, you have 
told me now and that is all that matters. 
Now, what has she been saying to you in 
the three letters?” 

“Read them if you like,” he said. “They 
are in my coat.” 

“Yes, bring them,” said Eleanor. 

He got up and walked across to where 
he had deposited his clothes. He brought 
the frayed-edged envelopes and put them in 
her hand. 

“You have asked for them,” he said. 
And then Eleanor lost her temper. 
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“Oh, Harry,” she cried, ‘‘do you really 
suppose I want to know what she says? As 
if I couldn’t guess! And you carry them 
in your coat.”” She tore theni across and 
across, and flung the fragments into the sea. 

“You are enough to make a saint des- 
pair,’ she said, all the disappointment 
of those days welling up bitterly in her 
mind. “You make a pig of yourself to 
begin with, my darling, and I really behave 
like an angel over it. Then you must needs 
write to her the moment after I have for- 
given you, oh, with so full a heart, Harry, 
to tell her that I have carried you off. Oh, 
don’t contradict me! You did say that, 
though you thought you said that I had 
allowed you to come back to me. As if I 
vanted to see her letters! I know what 
she says! She says I am fighting her. Sol 
um. She says I take you out of reach of 
temptation! She says, I should think that 
was in the third letter, that I am wel- 
come to her leavings! And to crown all, 
she probably says that she is sure you are 
bored here. But if there is one ounce of 
fight left in me, and there are pounds of it, 
] assure you, you are going to stop till I 
choose, till I choose—to come back to Eng- 
land. If you are to become a decent man, 
it will be because I have made you one. Per- 
haps you will always be a weak kind of 
jellyfish, a thing that floats, like that one 
there, and just stings as it goes by without 
meaning, oh, without meaning. Harry, if 
I were as weak as you, and I thank God 
I am not, I should send you home tomorrow 
with my blessing for you, and a small brace- 
let with little spiral rubies, or something of 
that sort, for her!” 

Eleanor had not finished; something of 
the wild, restive, Italian-peasant blood had 
been awakened. She knew that there was 
another and perhaps a wiser being within 
her, but it could not come into action until 
this enraged virago had said her say. 

“I think you have understood nothing, 
Harry,” she said. “You think I took you 
back merely because I was fond of you, and 
liked to have your arms around me. If that 
was all, shouldn’t I have disowned you? 
Goodness, it would have been easy enough! 
You were on fire for her; on that evening 
when I found you together you would have 
welcomed it. Don’t contradict; you would 
have. If I hadn’t been wise and quiet as I 
was, I should have been here alone, as you 
very well know; or, perhaps, as you kindly 
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suggested, Louis would have been here 
with me. Certainly, if I had cared for you 
only like that, he would have been, for, 
barring the fact of yourself, and much com- 
fort I have from that, I would marry him 
tomorrow. Do you suppose I don’t know 
that he is in love with me? Of course he is, 
you silly creature. It was only when you 
said to me that your mistress had suggested 
to you vile things about me, that I was cut 
to the heart. You apparently can’t con- 
ceive of anybody not being vile. It is to 
help you keep your promise that I brought 
you here. I am sorry if you are bored, but 
you have got to make the best of it. It 
isn’t for myself that I keep you.” 

He had never before seen her angry 
and though what she said made him feel 
both hurt and ashamed, the fact that 
she said it like that gave her a new and 
splendid attraction. He had thought that 
people who were as good and sweet as she 
must necessarily have the defects of their 
qualities in a certain lack of human fire. 
But she was as human as anybody could 
wish, in her anger. 

“But you are glorious!” he said. 

“T am not glorious at all,” she said, “ but 
I happen to be a woman, which I think you 
have never really known. But I doubt if 
you are a man; you don’t seem like one. 
I think you are just a doll, my poor Harry!” 

Her contempt filled him with a tremen- 
dous physical excitement. “A doll, am I?” 
he said. “ You know better. I could crush 
you with loving you!” 

And then suddenly all her anger went out 
like a blown candle in the wind, and the 
eternal need of being loved filled her through 
and through. But in the strength and pur- 
ity of that, there was for the moment hardly 
anything physical. She longed for him, 
but not his mere masculine strength. There 
was some virility of soul which mattered 
so much more than that. She got up. 

“No, Harry, not like that,” she said. 
“‘I—I am not your mistress. We must be 
more at one. Don’t you feel the difference? 
I want you; oh, I ache with wanting. But 
I must have all of you.” 

She longed for a certain insistence on 
his part that would convince her that she 
had all of him. But it did not come. Her 
own plain speaking had made him for a mo- 
ment honest to the core. 

“T am always waiting for you, Harry,” 
she added. 
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Our House Interiors 


V—The Small A partment 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


In her previous articles Miss de Wolfe has devoted 
herself to the treatment of the interiors of houses, 
but her writings have been replete with hints for 
the flat-dweller. In this article, however, she treats 
directly the problem of the decoration and furnish- 
ing of a small city apartment, and does so in a man- 
ner that will be useful to a large number of readers. 


OU young people who are seeking 
a small apartment in which to begin 


housekeeping want to find just the 
proper apartment, of course. And then you 
want to decorate and furnish it. Let me 
beg of you to demand only the actual es- 
sentials: a decent neighborhood, good light 
and air, and at least one reasonably large 
room. Do not demand perfection, for you 
will not find it. 
what will make for your happiness and com- 
fort, and demand that. 

You can make any place livable by fur- 
nishing it wisely. And oh, let me beg of 
you, do not buy your furniture until you 
have found and engaged your apartment. 
It is bad enough to buy furniture for a house 
you have not seen, but an apartment is 
a place of limitations, and you can so easily 
mar the place by buying things that will 
not fit in. An apartment is so dependent 
upon proper fittings, skilfully placed, that 
you may ruin your chances of a real home if 
you go ahead blindly. 

Before you sign a lease, be sure that the 
neighborhood is not too noisy. Be sure that 
you will have plenty of light and air and 
heat. You can interview the other tenants 
and find out about many things you have 
not the experience to anticipate. Be sure 
that your landlord is a reasonable human be- 
ing who will consent to certain changes in the 
color of the woodwork, if necessary; who will 
be willing for you to build in certain things, 
who will coéperate with you in improving 
his property, if you go about it tactfully. 

Be sure that the woodwork is plain and 
unpretentious, that the lighting fixtures are 
logically placed, and of simple construction. 
Is there anything more dreadful than those 
colored glass domes, with fringes of beads, 
that landlords so proudly hang over imagi- 
nary dining tables? Be sure that the plumb- 
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Make up your mind just | 


The built-in china-closet can be successfully combined 
with the book shelves in the dining-room 


ing is in good condition, and beware the 
bedroom on an air shaft. Better pay a little 
more rent and save doctors’ bills. Beware 
false mantels, and grotesque grille-work, 
and imitation stained glass, and grained 
woodwork. You could not be happy in a 
place that is false to begin with. 

Having found just the combination of 
rooms that suggests a real home to you, go 
slowly about the decorating of the apart- 
ment. It is almost imperative that the 
woodwork and walls should have the same 
finish throughout the apartment, unless you 
wish to find yourself living in a crazy-quilt 
of unfriendly colors. I have seen four-room 
apartments in which every room had a dil- 
ferent. wall paper and different woodwork 
The “parlor” was papered with poisonous- 
looking green paper, with imitation mahog- 
any woodwork; the dining-room had walls 
covered with red burlap and near-oak wood 
work; the bedroom was done in pink satin- 
finished paper and bird’s-eye maple wood- 
work, and the kitchen was bilious as to 
woodwork, with bleak gray walls. Could 
anything be more mistaken? 


Making Commonplace Rooms Homelike 


You can make the most commonplace 
rooms livable if you will paint all your wood- 
work white, or cream, and cover your walls 
with a soft tan or buff paper. Real hard- 
wood trim is not used in ordinary apart- 
ments, so why not do away with the badly 
grained imitation and paint it white, or 
cream, or French gray? You can look 
through thousands of samples of wallpapers, 
and you will finally have to admit that there 
is nothing better than a deep cream, a misty 
gray, a tan, or a buff paper. 
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In the living-room, which sometimes shelters a guest, the secretary will be found a useful piece of furniture, the 
upper shelves holding books or china, and the drawers ready for the belongings of the guest 


You may take a certain license in the 
papering of your bedroom, of course, but 
the living rooms—hall, dining-room, living- 
room, drawing-room, and so forth—should 
be pulled together with walls of one color. 
In no other way can you achieve an effect 
of spaciousness, and spaciousness is the 
thing of all others most desirable in a 
crowded city. You must have a place where 
you can breathe, and fling your arms about. 

When you have your small apartment 
really ready for furnishing, get the essen- 
tials first; do with a bed and a ‘chest of 
drawers and a table and a few chairs, andadd 
things gradually, as the rooms call for them. 

Make the best of the opportunities offered 
for built-in furniture before you buy another 
thing. If you have a built-in china closet 
in your dining-room, you can plan a grace- 
ful built-in console table, to serve as a buffet 
or serving table, and then you will require 
only a good dining table—not too heavily 
built—and a few chairs for this room. There 
is rarely a room that would not be improved 
by built-in shelves and inset mirrors. 


Of course I do not advise you to spend a 
lot of money on some one else’s property, 
but why not look the matter squarely in 
the face? This is to be your home. You 
will find a number of things that annoy you. 
Life in any city furnishes annoyances. But 
if you have one or two reasonably large 
rooms, plenty of light and air, and respect- 
able surroundings, make up your mind that 
you will not move every year; that you will 
make a home of this place, and then go 
ahead and treat it as a home. If a certain 
recess in the wall suggests bookshelves, do 
not grudge the few dollars necessary to have 
the bookshelves built in! And if you have 
a dreadful wall paper do not hide behind the 
silly plea that the landlord will not change 
it! Go without a new gown, if necessary, 
and paper it yourself. 

Few apartments have fireplaces, and if 
you are fortunate enough to find one with 
a real fireplace and a simple mantel shelf, 
you will be far on the way toward making 
a home of your group of rooms. Of course 
your apartment is heated by steam, or hot 
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The living-room can be made quickly habitable for the chance guest by a couch bed, which, when not in use, is an 
attractive piece of furniture with ils gay chintz coverings and cushions 


air, or something, but an open fire of coal 
or wood will be very pleasant on chilly days, 
and, more important still, your home will 
have a point of departure—the hearth. 

If the mantel shelf is surmounted by one 
of those dreadful monstrosities made up of 
gingerbread woodwork and distressing bits 
of mirrors, convince your landlord that it 
will not be injured in the removing, and store 
it during your residence there. Have the 
space above the mantel papered like the 
rest of the walls, and hang one good picture, 
or a good mirror, or some such thing above 
your mantel shelf, and you will have offered 
up your homage to the Spirit of the Hearth. 

When you do. begin to buy furniture, 
buy compactly, buy carefully. Remember 
that you will not require so much furniture 
as your mother had in a sixteen room house. 
You will have no hall or piazza furnishings 
to buy, for instance, and therefore you may 
put a little more into your living-room 
things. The living-room is the nucleus of 
the modern apartment. Sometimes it is 
studio, living-room and dining-room in one. 
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Sometimes living-room, library and guest- 
room, by the grace of a comfortable sleep 
ing couch and a certain amount of drawer 
or closet space. At any rate, it will be more 
surely a living-room than a similar room in 
a large house, and therefore everything in it 
should count for something. Do not admit 
an unnecessary rug, or chair, or picture, 
lest you lose the spaciousness, the dignity, 
of the room. An over-stuffed chair will fil! 
a room more obviously than a grand piano, 
if the piano is properly, and the chair im- 
properly placed. 


Solving the Sitting-room Problem 


In one of the illustrations accompanying 
this article you will observe a small sitting- 
room in which there are dozens of things, 
and yet the effect is quiet and uncrowded 
The secretary against the plain wall serves 
as a cabinet for the display of a small col- 
lection of fine old china and the drawers serv’ 
the chance guest, for while this is librar) 
and sitting-room combined, it has a most 
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comfortable day bed, and may be used as 
a guest-room as well. 

The book-shelves are built high on each 
side of the mantel and between the windows, 
thus giving shelf room to a goodly collection 
of books, with no appearances of heaviness. 
The writing table is placed at right angles 
to the windows, so that the light may fall 
on the writer’s left shoulder. There is a 
couch bed, fully three feet wide, with frame, 
and mattress, and pillows, covered in a dark 
brocaded stuff, and a fireside chair, a small 
chair at the head of the couch and a low 
stool all covered with the same fabric. It 
really is not a large room, and yet it fills 
a dozen needs. 

[ think it unwise to try to work out a cut- 
and-dried color plan in a small apartment. 
If your floors and walls are neutral in tone 
you can introduce dozens of soft colors into 
your rooms. 

10 not buy massive furniture! Remem- 
ber that a few good chairs of willow will be 
less expensive and more decorative than 
the heavy, stuffy chairs usually chosen by 
inexperienced people. Indeed, I think one 


The space under the windows or beside the mantel can be utilized to excellent advantage by building in 
book-shelves and painting them to match the woodwork of the room 


big arm-chair, preferably of the wing variety 
is the only big chair you will require in the 
living-room. A fireside chair is like a grand- 
father’s clock; it gives so much dignity to 
a room that it is worth a dozen inferior 
things. Suppose you have a wing chair 
covered with dull-toned corduroy, or linen, 
or chintz; a large willow chair with a bas- 
ket pocket for magazines or your sewing 
things; a stool or two of wood, with rush 
or cane seats; and a straight chair or so— 
perhaps a painted Windsor chair, or a rush- 
bottomed mahogany chair, or a low-back 
chair of brown oak, depending on the main 
furniture in the room, of course. You won’t 
need anything more, unless you have space 
for a comfortable couch. 

If you have mahogany things, you will 
require a little mahogany table at the head 
of the couch, to hold a reading lamp. A 
sewing table would be excellent. A pie- 
crust, or turn-top table for tea, or possibly 
a “nest” of three small mahogany tables, 
and a writing table or book table built on 
very simple lines, will also be needed. If 
you happen to have a conventional writing 
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. desk, a gate-leg table would be charming 


for books and things. 

The wing chair and willow chairs, and the 
hour-glass Chinese chairs, will go beautifully 
with mahogany or oak things. If most of 
your furniture is to be oak, be sure to select 
well made pieces stained a soft brown and 
waxed. Oak furniture is delightful when it 
is not too heavy. A large gate-leg table of 
dark brown oak is one of the most beautiful 
tables in the world. With it you would need 
a bench of oak, with a cane or rush seat; a 
small octagonal, or butterfly oak table for 
your couch-end, and one or two Windsor 
chairs. Oak demands simple, wholesome 
surroundings, just as mahogany permits a 
certain feminine elegance. Oak furniture 
invites printed linens, and books, and brass 
and copper, and pewter, and gay china. 
While mahogany may be used successfully 
with sueh things, it may also be used with 
brocade and fragile china and carved chairs. 

Use chintzes in your apartments, if you 
wish, but do not risk the light ones in liv- 
ing rooms. A chintz or printed linen of 
some good design on a ground of mauve, 
blue, gray or black will decorate your apart- 
ment adequately, if you make straight side 
curtains of it, and cover one chair, and pos- 
sibly a stool, with it. Do not carry it too 
far. If your rooms are small, have your 
side curtains of coarse linen or raw silk in 
dull blue, orange, brown, or whatever color, 
you choose as the key-color of your room 
and then select a dark chintz with your 
chosen color dominant in its design, and 
cover your one big chair with that. 


Why Not a Dining-and-Book Room ? 


The apartment with a dining-room en- 
tirely separated from the living-room is very 
unusual, therefore I am hoping that you will 
apply all that I have said about the treat- 
ment of your living-room to your dining- 
room as well. People who live in apart- 
ments are very foolish if they cut off a room 
so little used as a dining-room and furnish 
it as ifit belonged to a huge house. Why 
not make it a dining-and-book room, using 
the big table for reading, between meals, 
and having your book-shelves so built that 
they will be in harmony with your china 
shelves? Keep all your glass and silver and 
china in the kitchen, or butler’s pantry, and 
display only the excellent things, the old 
china, the pewter tankard, the brass caddy, 
et cetera, in the dining-room. 
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However, if you have a real dining-room 
in your apartment, do try to have chairs 
that will be comfortable, for you cannot 
afford to have uncomfortable things in so 
small a space. Windsor chairs and rus)- 
bottom chairs are best of all for a sim; le 
dining-room, I think, though the revival! of 
painted furniture has brought about a now 
interest in quaint flare-back chairs, paint: 
with dull, soft-colored posies on a ground 
of dull green or gray or black. These chairs 
would be charming in a small cottage di:)- 
ing-room, but they might not “wear wel! ’ 
in a city apartment. 

If your apartment has two small bec- 
rooms, why not use one of them for tw. 
single beds, with a night stand betwee: 
and use the other for a dressing-room: 
Apartment bedrooms are usually small, bu‘ 
charming furniture may be bought for 
small rooms. Single beds of mahogany wit) 
slender posts; beds of painted wood with 
inset panels of cane; white iron beds, 
woven beds painted with quaint posies on 
a ground of some soft color—all these are 
excellent for small rooms. It goes without 
saying that a smail bedroom should have 


plain walls, papered or painted in some soit. 


color. Flowered papers, no matter how de- 
lightful they may be, make a small room 
seem smaller. Selftoned striped papers 
and the “‘gingham” papers are sometimes 
very good. The nicest thing about such 
modest walls is that you can use gay 
chintzes with them successfully. 

Use your bedrooms as sleeping and dress- 
ing rooms, and nothing more. Do not keep 
your sewing things there. A big sewing- 
basket will add to the homelike appearance 
of your living-room. Keep the bedroom 
floor bare, except for a bedside rug, and 
possibly one or two other small rugs. This, 
of course, does not apply to the large bed- 
room—lI am prescribing for the usual sma!! 
one. Place your bed against the side wall, 
so that the morning light will not be directly 
in your eyes. A folding screen covered wit) 
chintz or linen will prove to be a godsend. 

Perhaps you will have a guest-room, but 
I doubt it. At any rate there will be an 
other article that will cover that subject 
Most women find it more satisfactory and 
less expensive to send their guests to 4 
near-by hotel than to keep an extra room. 
The guest-room is impractical in a smal! 
apartment, but you can arrange to take 
care of an over-night guest by planning your 
living-room wisely. 
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School Has Begun 
What a fine time the boys and girls are having at recess! See the different things they are doing. 
Some boys are playing ball. What are those girls playing—the ones that have formed a ring? Look 
ver the picture and see if you can tell all of the things that are happening. 
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A Monthly ‘Department of Fashions 
and Patterns 


Fashions of To-day 


and To-morrow 


As Interpreted 


By Lady Duff-Gordon 
(Lucile) 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
At the moment the bold taffeta panier 
effects are running a hard race for favor with 
the more alluring, clinging, draped effects 
of charmeuse and chiffon. So far the taffeta 
panier effect has been the prime favorite. 
Paniers, paniers, everywhere, and nearly 
always of taffeta, until the rustle of the dear 


Old World silk has become a nightmare, and: 


the once dignified mode of our great-grand- 
mothers a ridiculous caricature of it, as 
adapted by the “sheep women” of to-day, 
who follow blindly any mode that one par- 
ticular star in the world of fashion has been 
seen to wear with success. Young and old, 
fat and thin—all the “sheep,” quite irrespec- 
tive of any consideration but one, “to be 
in the fashion,” have bravely (I say bravely 
with a purpose) tried for this panier effect. 
No words of mine can give you any adequate 
idea of how ridiculously grotesque some of 
them can look. 

I implore you to warn your readers that, 
if they insist on this panier effect, they shall 
reserve it for indoor wear or parties, or some 
occasion where great dignity and quietness 
of movement is possible. Do not let them 
wear it walking in a hurry on the street, or 
rushing to catch a car. 

I fancy that this panier effect owes its 
place as first favorite to the fact that it is 
very much easier to make paniers than to 
make the draped skirt. It is quite simple 
for any “little dressmaker” to bunch up 
a panier, but—and it is a very big but—only 
an artist’s hand can, or ought to, attempt 
the draped skirt; otherwise it is a bungle of 
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Afternoon frock 
) designed by Lucile 
in lune de micl 
corded silk with a 
reverse surface of 
satin. The draped 
skirt shows the 
satin side, and the 
bodice and panier 
are of the corded 
silk. Hand em- 
broidered muslin 
is used for the 
collar and cuffs. 
Mauve flowered 
muslin forms the 
soft crown and 
trimming of the 
straw hat. (No 
pattérns are sold 
for this mode!) 


horror. As these artistic hands are born, 
not made, so even here in the great dress- 
making afeliers there are only a few workers 
who arrive at my idea of the perfect line that 
a draped skirt ought to have. 

Of course there are women of independent 
ideas and individual taste who will never 
adopt a style, no matter how much it is the 
fashion, if it is not to their taste. These 
are the women I admire and whom I wish 
all others to emulate. They need no warn- 
ing or counsel from me. My letter is for 
women who wish to look “the last word of 
Parisienne fashion of the moment,” and for 
these I am sending some sketches and pho- 
tographs so that they may see just how these 
women are garbing themselves. 
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Three Costumes for Tea on the Lawn, Designed by Lucile 


The guest enjoying the cup of tea is wearing a simple frock of gray silk cashmere with sash and buttons of 
the material. The skirt is buttoned with four buttons halfway up the front, and displays a cambric petticoat, 
with Valenciennes lace insertion and powder blue ribbon edged with black. The collar and cuffs are of muslin 
matching the hat, with a tie of powder blue ribbon. Her hostess appears in a gown of black and white striped 
chijlon piped with white satin. The cuffs of the sleeves and the bottom part of the skirt are also of the white satin. 
This skirt is draped up on one side, revealing a petticoat of white lace bound with black velvet, and on the other 
side a black velvet sash is tied in a large bow. Fine Mechlin lace and coarse lace embroidery are used for the 
collar and jabot. The other guest wears a handsome lace gown mounted over pale pink chiffon. The lower part 
of the skirt is very narrow, with a fuller upper flounce, falling straight from the raised belt of pale blue satin. The 
bébé bodice is of the lace with dear little puffed sleeves finished with lace ruffles. The hat is of the same lace, 


draped with pink satin ribbon and blue forget-me-nots. (No patterns are sold for these models) 


As paniers will, however, undoubtedly 
be worn all through the fall, I am selecting 
some delightful materials which lend them- 
selves to this effect. The soft heavy crépes, 
fancy silk chiffon velvets, supple moire 
Satins and crépes patterned with a raised 
de:ign in velours broche are simply fascinat- 
ing, falling in soft, sinuous folds so appeal- 
Ing to the eye of the artist. For evening 
gowns I shall use tinsels, gauzes and chiffons 
marvelously interwoven with softly shim- 
mering metallic designs. These delectable 


fabrics drape in a truly ideal manner, cling- 
ing affectionately to the figure and carrying 
out well the present mode, for evening gowns 
will still retain their almost exaggeratedly 
slender outline, despite the draping. Move- 
ment will be made possible and easy by 
slitting up one side seam almost to the knee, 
and the trains will be hung separately so 
that they can quickly be caught up out of 
the way. > 

The quaint little puffed sleeve which is 
so winsome and pretty in a sheer material 
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Her Wardrobe 


fortable as well as smart. To accompany 
these suits I shall frequently make a feature 
of the high stock which is associated with 
the 1812 period. - For indoor wear I shall 
still advise the low collar, as it is the ap- 
propriate accompaniment for the draped 
effects and the panier 
styles of the more 
elaborate afternoon . 
dresses. 


A fetching garden parly frock 
from Lucile, in pink and while 
check taffeta. The quaint litile 
skirt is drawn into an orna- 


The ideal street cos- 
tume of Lucile’s, to 


be fashioned from 
the material most 
appropriate for the 
season. The skirt 
has the inverted 
plaits at either side, 
buttoned together at 
the feet. The coat is 


ment of rose-colored satin at 
the right side. The draped 
bodice and paniers are bound 
with the satin, the paniers 
showing an unique 
method of draping, 


> 
/ 
over instead of under. PR y 


An apron of organ- 
die embroidered in a 


nd 


=; 
ra 


long and straight, 
with a flap pocket 
on either side. The 
only suggestion of 
trimming is the but- 
tons and the muslin 
frills at the wrists, 
matching the jabot 
al the neck. (No 
patterns are’sold for 
this model) 


coarse linen thread adds a new note to 
the skirt, and matches the chemisette and “SS 
long sleeves, which are topped by a short 
puffed over-sleeve of the taffeta. The 
plaited taffeta belt is edged with the rose 
satin, and fastens with a buckle made of 
the satin and .affeta. 
quoise blue hat is trimmed with ruchings 
of Valenciennes lace caught with tiny 
mauve flowers. 


The pale tur- 


(No patterns are sold 


for this model) 


will be seen on many new evening gowns. 
Others will boast a new feature in the long 
embroidered net sleeve which is wonderfully 
becoming. I am going to advocate some- 
thing which is very new and yet very old, 
but I believe it is well within the sartorial 
picture, and that is the sandals without heels, 
kept in position by ribbons crossing high 
up the leg. I have packed my lace chest to 
overflowing, for quantities of lace will be 
worn. 

For outdoor attire I advocate absolute 
simplicity, always. I shall, therefore, re- 
tain the jaunty tailor-made suits with the 
straight short skirt which is so sensibly com- 


There are some very 
alluring new tones on 
the color chart, com- 
binations of soft old 
tones which blend so 
effectively into each 
other and form the 
most entrancing of 
color schemes. I am 
anticipating with keen 
pleasure a combination of a certain beauti- 
ful ultramarine blue ‘and a- curious soit 
brick red. This union,I feel sure, will be 
a happy and long-lasting one. The sepia 
shades have many possibilities, and I hear 
of a promised vogue for all the viewx tones 
in red, gray, sevres and aubergine. 
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No. 343 (pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6- 
year sizes).— Coat 
in cloth, corded 
silk, or velveteen 
with deep yoke 


terns in 4, 6, and 8- 
year sizes).—Cloth 
gown with box- 
plaited skirt. The 
deep yoke and 
sleeves are cut in 
one piece, and may 
be of the material 
or of silk. 

No. 345 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, 
and 8-year 
sizes). —A coat 
which may be 
fashioned 
from cloth or 
from a heavy silk 
with broad box 
plait in the front, 
and belt embroid- 
ered to match the 
collar. 

No. 346 (pat- 
terns in 2,4, and 6- 
year sizes). —Cloth 
or corduroy coat 
with double capes 
and hich waist line 
marked with side 
flaps. 

No. 347 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, and 
8-year sizes). —A 
coat which may 
be made from 
cloth, heavy satin, 
or velveteen. The 
high waist line is 
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marked with a pat- 
ent leather belt 
over which the coat 
buttons. The col- 
lar and cufis may 
be embroidered or 
of lace. 

No. 348 (pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6- 
year sizes).—Cloth 
coat with deep re- 
vers and a top 
collar of white 
ratine. The belt 
extends across the 
back to the sides. 

No. 349 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, and 8- 
year sizes).—Lad- 
die’s coat to be 
made from cloth, 
corduroy, or bea- 
ver, double breast- 
ed, with velvet 
collar. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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Costumes for the 
Business Woman 


350 351 


No. 350.—Black cachemire-de-sote gown with slightly draped skirt, white 
chiffon yoke and high collar. Large flat collar of black hemstitched chiffon 
over white chiffon. Long sleeves with enlarged arm-size. No. 351.—Home- 
spun skirt with silk arrowheads, blouse of matching silk with turnover collar 
and cuffs of white crépe, and mother-of-pearl buttons. No. 352.—Blue 
serge dress with black silk braid in zigzag design, black buttons, black satin 
girdle and bow, and white batiste yoke and collar. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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No. 353.—Broadcloth suit with collar, cuffs, and belt of uncut velvet. 
Two plaits at the sides of the skirt. Black velvet and taffeta hat with 
coque feather. No. 354.—Heavy cloth suit with black velvet collar and 
silk arrowheads. Skirt bas inverted plait in the front. Velour bat with 
breast and wings to match. No. 355.—Coat of heavy woolen material 
with back extended to form belt. Black bone buttons. Silk beaver hat 
with black fancy and velvet knot. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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New Blouses to Complete the Fall Tailored Suits 


No. 356.—Blouse of silk, voile or linen with vest of pin tucks fastened with glass buttons. The long sleeves 
and the back are trimmed with clusters of the pin tucks. 


The neck fixing shows flat and turn-down collar, fastened 
in the front with tiny black buttons which decorate the lace jabot. 


No. 357.—Silk, corduroy or plaid taffeta waist, 
buttoning in the front, with turnbacked revers ornamented with buttons and buttonholes, and long sleeves with the 


kimono shoulder. Folds of net soften the neck. No. 358.—Lingerie blouse of handkerchief linen with shoulder 
pieces formed of tucking outlined with beading. Collar and jabot outlined with the beading edged with plaited 
frill. No. 359.—Waist made from material of the skirt combined with chiffon, satin or taffeta. The biblike 
plastrons in front and back have cabuchons of cording. The front closing is concealed by a tucked vest ornamented 
with glass buttons. The upper part is tucked in front, with narrow box plaits in the back. From the close- 


fitting oversleeve, decorated with buttons, escapes a puffed undersleeve of net or lace. No. 360.—Handkerchief 
linen waist with scallops outlined in blue linen. 


The collar piped with the blue linen is fastened with a bow of the 
linen, matching the band and bow on the sleeves. The patent leather belt is run through loops of the blue linen. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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Novelties in Neckwear 


No. 361.—Linen collar edged with lace; new vest and revers of embroidery with net or lace plaited frill. No. 
362.—Shirtwaist set in handkerchief linen, hemstitched and trimmed with tiny buttons covered with colored linen 
and simulated buttonholes of the linen. No. 363.—Flat collar effect with revers enhanced with lace or embroidery 
and double-plaited jabot frills of alternate strips of lace and embroidery. The collar is embroidered in polka dois 

with points of the embroidery in the corners. No. 364.—Blouse of white faille with kimono shoulder, Directoire 
collar, lace or net frills, revers embroidered in color and amber buttons. The wide patent leather belt fastens in front 

with satin ribbon. No. 365.—High Directoire collar of linen with long tabs and lace trimmed revers. No. 366.— 
Fancy silk crepe collar with narrow revers in the front; top collar of écru batiste enhanced with lace. No. 367.— 
Tailored collar with turnback cuffs of fine hemstitched linen; buttons covered with linen and simulated buttonholes. 
No. 368.—Flat lace collar, a vest of fine hemstitched linen with revers and a frill of plaited linen edged with lace. 


Patterns of Neckwear cost 10 cents each 
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For the Girl Who 
Is Going Away 
to School 


By Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis 


E girl who is anticipating 

I her first year in college or 

boarding school should 
think ef all the articles of clothing 
she will require up to the Christ- 
mas holidays before she leaves 
home, for once the fall term has 
begun there are few stray moments 
to devote to clothes, even to re- 
pairing them. 

There are certain garments which 
every schoolgirl will find useful. 
The first is a well-cut, severe, 
tailored suit of a serviceable ma- 
terial, such as serge or whipcord. 
This she will use as her traveling 


suit, with a neat, plain shirtwaist 
of silk, matching in color the skirt. 

A reasonable number of shirt- 
waists should be included to wear @ 
with this suit. One or two might lime 
be of a soft flannel, others of wash $1, \, 
materials, and there may be, per- 
haps, one dressy blouse of chiffon 
or lace to wear into town to Ly 
luncheon or the matinée. 369 

Some girls supplement this util- 
ity suit with a more elaborate one of broad- 
cloth, velveteen or corduroy. Asa rule, this 
second suit is a so-called three-piece cos- 
tume, either with the dressy blouse or a 
one-piece gown. A jaunty street hat, and a 
more elaborate one for formal occasions, 
should be worn with these suits. 

The long top-coat is a necessity, and the 
raincoat will be found equally useful. To 
wear during play hours-there are the Nor- 
folk jackets, and their successors, the 
Mackinaw jackets. The play costume very 
dear to the college girl’s heart, however, is 
a short skirt of homespun, or one of accor- 
dion-plaited serge, with a sweater-like tunic 
of serge or duck, showing a turned-up 
facing at the bottom. 

For the first few weeks of the fall term 
tub dresses are worn in the classroom, 
and, in fact, many girls wear them even 
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No. 369.—Velveteen or cloth suit with 
directoire revers, collar and cuffs of 
~ faille. The watstcoat is of satin with 
\ fancy buttons. The skirt has plaits at 


\ ri _\ the sides and across the back. No. 370. 


—Ultility tailored suit in serge or suit- 
ing with revers of peau de sote. Side 
plaits, back and front, on the skirt. No. 
371.—Top-coat of heavy cloth with deep 
\ cape and buttons covered with tix 
370-371 material. Large set-in sleeves finished 
with flare cuff 

during the winter, where the rooms are 
steam-heated. It is well, however, to have 
two or three cloth dresses. These dresses 
are either cut in one piece, or joined at the 
waistband to give the same effect and com- 
fort. Serge is the most serviceable mate- 
rial, and the style is always simple, although 
many of the new fashion features can be 
successfully introduced without detracting 
from this. simplicity. As plaids will be 
popular this winter, a dark blue and green 
plaid, or a brown with suggestions of red, 
would make a good-looking classroom cos- 
tume, with white linen collar and cuffs. 

It is refreshing and restful to change one’s 
dress for dinner, and in many schools and 
colleges this change is compulsory. Any 
of the pretty little summer frocks in muslin 
can be worn at dinner. A silk gown is also 
useful, as it can be worn on Sundays under 
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Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


Gowns on the kimono order are 
the first choice, and preferably of 
a dark silk. In addition a warm 
bathrobe, boudoir slippers, and, 
perhaps, a lingerie cap, are re- 
quired for the undress wardrobe. 

The supply of underclothes 
should include four to six union 
suits; the same number of muslin 
combinations; three night dresses; 
plenty of stockings,—a dozen will 
not be too many, for the school- 
girl has little time to darn,—three 
or four white petticoats; at least 
two dark silk or jersey pettigoats, 
a pair or two of black woolen 
tights; plenty of handkerchiefs, and 
two pairs of corsets, one for every- 
day and the other for evening and 
“dress-up” occasions. 

Good, stout calf boots for walk- 
ing, a dressier pair (either laced or 
buttoned), low shoes, evening slip- 
pers, overshoes, and rubbers should 
fill the shoe bag. A goodly supply 
of gloves, sweaters, caps, all the 
implements of sport, such as skates, 


No. 372.—Classroom dress of blue serge 

with deep shaped yoke trimmed with 
buttons covered with braid. The same 

idea is reproduced on the waist with j{. 
bolero lines, and again at the wrist of { 
the long sleeves. Belt of blue corded : a 
silk. No. 373.—Evening gown of voile 

or chiffon with accordion plaited skirt. | \ 
Tunic outlined with lace; girdle of char- \ 
meuse. No. 374.—Shirtwaist suit in b' 
cloth with straps outlined with stitching. 
Patterns in 16, 18 and 20 year sizes. 


the long or fur coat. One of soft silk or 
cashmere, in a dark tone made in a simple, 
girlish style, and lightened with dainty 
lingerie or lace collar and cuffs, would be 
charming. 

For “dress-up” evenings, dances and 
other formal entertainments, pretty frocks 
of muslin, mull, crépe de chine, messaline, 
chiffon, net, or marquisette are the most 
appropriate. The rules of simplicity should 
be carefully adhered to, with the exception 
of a little lace. Self-trimmings of accordion 
plaitings, puffings, shirring, tucks, et cetera, 
will be sufficiently decorative. A long cape, 
or cloak, in cloth of a subdued coloring, such 
as old rose, tapestry blue, or oyster white, 
will be needed to protect this frock. 

Many girls delight in lounging robes 
to wear in their rooms during the study 
period, when corsets can be abandoned. 


tennis rackets, et cetera, should 
not be forgotten. Any further infor- 
mation regarding the needs of the 
girl who is going away to school or 
college will gladly be given ifa letter, 
inclosing stamp, is addressed to Mrs. 
Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, 
Associate. Editor, Goop HovusrE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


. 


381 Fourth Avenue 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the four standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25,27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents cach, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order. 

Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
New York City 
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Hashimura Togo-Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-All-Work Confessing 
His Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustration by Henry Raleigh 


VIII.—Fall Cleaning 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, who 
realize how collapsed home life looks when 
being cleaned 
i EAR Mr:—Some folks is so clean they 
D cause considerable tidiness every- 
wheres they go. Such was Hon. 
Mrs August Moon of Salem, Mass, who 
is another of my bosses gone by. This 
lady got a house containing mahogany 
chairs which was brought over by Hon. 
Pilgrim Fathers when they was running 
ferryboat Cauliflower between Salem and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. She revere her furni- 
ture and all her other ancestors. Each day 
she require me to stroke her mahogany 
lovingly with furniture polish. 

This Hon. Lady are very superstitious 
about dirt. She think it. are not clean to 
have around. She imagine dust, soot & 
mildew enter her house like a burgler and 
Togo must be a policeman to arrest it when 
it gets inside. 

“Togo,” she say, while I am enslaving 
myself amidst dishwater in kitchen, “I just 
heard a mouse making footprints in attic. 
Rosh up with mop, please, and remove his 
muddy tracks.” 

I do so. 

“Togo,” she requesh nextly, “six autumn 
leaves has fell on the walk befront of the 
house. Gather them in your apron and 
burn them thoroughly in kitchen stove, 
taking care that no ashes escape.” 

I do so. 

“Togo,” she hypothecate, “I can observe 
two fly-tracks running over portrait of my 
ancestor, Gov. Beelzébub Biggs. Kindly 
to wash his face carefully with cast-steel 
soap and don’t offend his dignitary.”’ 

This also I accomplish compressing the 
insurgent feeling that arise continuously in 
my elbows. 

“The early bird obtains worms,” she say 
cheerly when I arise at 4.32 a. m. for scrubb 
with sudds. 

“At such time as this I prefer sleep to- 
worms,” are smart reply I make. 
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“To-day we shall commence house- 
cleaning,” she report last Fryday a. m. 

“Commence it!” I communicate crossly 
like Napoleon. “When did we ever dis- 
continue to houseclean?”’ 

“Ah ho!” she laugh at. “What you has 
been doing is merely lick-and-promise. 
Housecleaning are different. To house- 
clean you must pull down everything that 
is up and pull up everything that is down. 
Home must be carried out into the back 
yard and thoroughly swep. All dust in 
house must be shoved out onto carpets 
which are on clothesline; then all carpets 
on clothesline must be brutably punished 


with clubs until dust fly back into house. 


And so on until exhausted.” 

I could not disobey such wise demand. 
So I remove off coat and commence eloping 
up & down stair, each time carrying some 
variety of pianos and mahogany dresser. 
My suspenders bulged with gigantic strength 
while Hon. Mrs Moon stood near and ex- 
plained how I was more weak than Irish 
labor. 

That house were completely filled with 
break-a-brack and other dishes which had 
been shot full of holes by mean British in 
Battle of Revolution which occurred in 
1492. There was many plates & cups, 
beautiful but very lame. I drop severa! 
of these in removal, and they look more 
broke than usual. Several of them fell 
down stairs ahead of me and arrived with 
considerable crashes. . 

“T estimate my loss at $580 which must 
be removed from your wages,’’ Mrs Moon 
say-so while she stood mourning over those 
fractured relicks. 

I reply by saying nothing. 

I rip up carpets with strength peculiar t» 
a giant full of steam. I throw him to 
clothesline and trott backwards for more. 
I bathe Mrs Moon’s painted ancestors with 
soap-wash till they look nearly handsome. 
I polish floors, doors, silver & handles wit! 
continuous rapidity. I wash iron kettles 
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with sudds and clean 14 pairs gloves with 
gasolene. . 

Then another breakage occur which were 
too bad. .I was smoothing one snobbish- 
looking china-closet with rags, when I 
axidentally broke him endwise by dropping 


16s 
“T carry 6 tons complete books from cellar to library on the third floor” 
out of window. Mrs Moon could not help Hon. Mrs Moon spend morning in attic 
from noticing. opening reverend trunks and fetching forth 
“$482 extra subtracted from your wages,” quilts & skirts belonging to Pilgrims. a * 
she holla arithmatically. These I also pin to clothes-line. Nextly [ ra 


No intelligent reply from me. brosh wall-paper with whisk and climb to 
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roof where I save a white cat which had 
crolled up drain-pipe to suicide himself. I 
receive no extra pay for this kindness. 
While doing thusly I burst $27 worth of 
windows and bill. was sent to me by Mrs 
Moon who holla how much it was. 

I carry 6 tons complete books from cellar 
to library on 3rd floor. When I find they 
no belong there I took them back again. I 
also transmit considerable bags containing 
coal from woodshed to basement where it 
look more comfortable. 

Very sorry event occurred when I was wash- 
ing 48 eggs shell china cups. Shelf of table 
upturned and all splatter to floor. Mrs Moon 
screech and charge it to my account. 

After that I paint back porch, carry 
sideboards, croll over all ceilings of rooms 
to fish away cobwebs with broom and stuff 
upholstery into all lounges what need it. 

Mrs Moon were a very thoughtful wom- 
an. She always thought of something 
more for me to do with arms and legs. 
When I was on top-ladder dusting chan- 
deliers she suddenly remember her mother’s 
fire-screen she had not seen since Agnes 
was married. 

“Go down cellar and open 11 boxes con- 
taining trash and see if mother’s fire-screen 
ain’t there.” 

Idoso. It were not. 

“Nail them up again quickly,”’ she com- 
ment. “Then go to roof and sweep out 
chimbley.” 

I elevated myself to loftly position and 
stood poking smok-tracks from chimbley. 
Just then she holla, 

“Come down ist floor, please, and ade 
me in removing tables upstairs.” 

I do so wishing I was a bird and could fly 
up and down with less feetsteps. 

By that time Hon. Sun were setting and 
I feel like doing the same. So I choose soft 
chair in back yard and soothe myself by 
flopping to it. There I reposed amidst 
rags, rugs, brooms, portraits, paints and 
other cleanly dirt. 

“Why you set there so worklessly?” she 
require, seeing me with eagle expression. 

“IT have moved so much that I am now 
moveless,”’ I reply with great pathos. 

She make her eyes look kind and charity. 

“Maybe you tired!” she collapse with 
considerable gentleness. 

“Ah no, Mrs Madam,” I contuse chival- 
rously. “I not tired—I merely exhausted.” 

“Servants should be cherished as well 
as masters,” she say scientifically. “I 
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acknowledge my carelessness. In enthusi- 
asm of housecleaning I forgot you was as 
apt to get fatigued as any other horse. [ 
permit you to feel weary, because you «re 
Japanese and not strong like a Irish labor. 
I forgive this fault in you.” 

“O thank you so many for that gentle 
heart!” I report back, enjoying slight tear- 
drop from gratitude. 

“No, Togo, you may rest,” she say. 
“But while you are resting, would you 
please go out to back yard and beat a jew 
Brussels carpets?” 

Excuse me, Mr Editor, for acting so un- 
obliged to a lady. But I could not do 
furthermore. My arms walk out on strike 
when I attempt to make them work. So 
I go to kitchen and arrive back with satchcl- 
grip and derby hat. 

“Sweethearted Mrs Madam,” I report, 
“T realize how my mind is too lightweight 
for your serious employment. Therefore I 
quit. How much you estimate I owe you 
for damage, breakage & crackage 1 done 
to day?” 

“$1230.50 would cover everything,” she 
suppose. 

“At my present wage-pay -of $5 per 
weekly,” I snuggest, “I should be very 
elderly Japanese before last installment was 
pay off. Therefore I shall not encumber you 
by waiting so long.” 

“But what shall I do about that bill?” 
she require nervely. 

“Ah, Mrs Madam, you are honest lady,” 
I bounce back. “I are sure I can trust you 
to keep that bill more better than anybody 
else.” 

“You done my household considerable 
injury,”’ she sum up. 

“T are willing to forgive that also,” | 
repartee. “‘Therefore, if you will present 
me with soc out of what I owe you, I shall 
retreat by trolley and leave your home sale 
from me.” 

- She contribute 25c from purse, because 
she say she can’t get no more change until 
her husband get back. That gentleman are 
in Arabia collecting rugs, so I decide it was 
too long to wait for 25c. 

When nextly seen I was standing on 
depot-station in New England R.R. asking 
Hon. Ticket Merchant if he would sell me 
fare to some city where foiks never clean 
house except when scolded by Brd of Health. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 
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The ‘* barefoot boy with cheeks of 
tan,’’ may be in peril of his life be- 
cause he does not wear shoes. In 
this third article on foot troubles, 
Dr. Hutchinson reveals perils seldom 
cou sidered and offers another chapter 
of zood advice on the care of feet. 


By Woods Hutchinson, 
A.M., M.D. 


Ii/ustrations by Rodney Thomson 


we have discovered a factor 

which throws a flood of light 
upon the rigorousness of the 
taboo of unshodness, a_ taboo 
which, though entirely uncon- 
scious, must have exercised a 
profound influence in placing the 
stamp of disgrace and discredit 
upon bare feet, entirely apart 
from the implication of poverty 
involved. This is the surprising 
degree and frequency with which the germs 
of infectious disease and dangerous parasitic 
worms and insects of various sorts enter the 
body through the skin of the feet. 

We are very far from realizing to what an 
extraordinary degree our safety and our 
health depend upon literally “keeping a 
whole skin.” Nearly one-fourth of our 
deadliest diseases are now known to enter 
the body through punctures and scratches 
of the skin, especially those made by the 
bites of insects. And we are gradually being 
driven to the most unexpected conclusion 
that the one single area through which the 
largest number and greatest variety of these 
infections enter is the skin of our feet. If 
we wanted to make a pathological para- 
phrase of the famous line, ‘My mind to me 
a kingdom is,” it would run, ‘My skin to 
me a rampart is.” One of our pathologists 
has actually laid down the dictum that 
there are two great classes of infectious 
diseases, those transmitted directly by man 
and those transmitted by insects. 

The reason why our feet are so frequently 
the port of entry of disease is twofold: First, 


I is only in recent years that 


Thunderbolts from 
the Ground 


The Awful Strokes of Disease Which Come 
‘o the Human Race Through the Feet 


“A barefoot boy with cheeks of tan” 


that they are so readily scratched, or 
bruised, or punctured by flints and thorns 
and splinters; second, that those punctures 
and scratches are perpetually in contact 
with the ground, where all our bacteria, 
disease germs, and parasites live. Whatever 
animals, birds, or human beings our disease 
germs now inhabit, they originally sprang 
from the soil and ultimately return there- 
unto, and most of them are capable of living 
for considerable periods, if not indefinitely, 
in the earth, especially if this be moist and 
warm. ‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest”’ 
applies not only to man but also to all of the 
“bugs” that inhabit him. 

Here are a few of them which literally 


swarm in the soil of the cities and densely , 


populated regions: the tetanus or lockjaw 
bacillus, the bacilli of typhoid, of tuber- 
culosis, of surgical fever or’blood poisoning, 
and in warm temperate climates the bacillus 
of the plague or black death, of cholera, and 
the now famous Necator Americana, which, 
being translated, means the American mur- 
derer, the hook-worm. 

We think little or nothing of getting mud 
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or dirt into a scratch on the foot, and indeed 
in northern and north temperate zones no 
injurious results may foliow eight times out 
of ten; but, on the other hand, it is not too 
much to say that were it not for this trivial 
accident there would be no hook-worm, 
less than a fourth as. much tetanus, one- 
third less black death, and at least a tenth 
less of crippling rheumatism of the feet and 
legs. Leather is one of the greatest anti- 
septics ever invented, and the shoe one of 
the most effective preventers of disease. 


The March of the Hook-Worm 


Take the case of the hook-worm, for in- 
stance. One would naturally expect that a 
parasite which earns its living and bleeds its 
unsuspecting host by hooking itself on to 
the lining of his intestine just below the 
stomach by a ring of grappling hooks 
around its mouth—which gives it its sig- 
nificant name—would certainly be carried 
into the body through the mouth upon in- 
fected food, drink, or fingers. Indeed, this 
method of infection was taken for granted 
at first, and the food of hook-worm subjects 
was rigorously examined for traces of eggs 
or larve of the worm, until it was shown 
that not only no contamination of food 
could be proven, but also—incredible as 
it may sound—eggs could be and were 
swallowed by volunteer physicians and 
medical students without the slightest in- 
fection by hook-worm occurring. The eggs, 
in fact, were either digested in the stomach 
or passed through the body unchanged 
without developing either into larve or 
fully grown worms. 

It was quickly found that the only place 
where the eggs of the worm, which pass in 
thousands from the body of a victim, would 
develop into the next, or larval stage, was in 
moist, warm soil, particularly if this latter 
contained a good supply of fertilizer. Then 
it was found that if a little mud containing 
these larve was smeared upon the skin of 
the hand, for instance, the infant wormlets 

. would instantly proceed to burrow into the 
skin, producing an intolerable itching in 
the process. Thereafter the progress of the 
parasite was traced on a series of animals 
and put together link by link, until the en- 
tire astounding march of the hook-worm 
was laid bare. 

He bores his way through the skin and 
keeps on boring until he breaks into a capil- 

lary or small vein. Along this he is swept 
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by the blood current to the heart and from 
there pumped through the circulation to 
the lungs. In the spongy swamp of tiny 
blood vessels in the lung he wakes up from 
his trance and proceeds to bore his way out 
of the blood vessel again through the wall, 
just as he entered it, until he strikes air this 
time instead of water, emerging into one 
of the small bronchial tubes. Up this he 
slowly crawls, relentless as fate. He has 
now attained his full growth, being about 
three-quarters of an inch long. Next he 
reaches first the wind-pipe, then the top of 
the larynx in the throat, from which he 
tumbles triumphantly into the gullet, is 
swallowed into the stomach, passed on into 
the intestine, and there anchors himself for 
life to suck blood into one end of him and 
pour eggs into the intestine from the other, 
until] death doth him part. 

But where does he get the chance to pene- 
trate the skin of the body under the cover 
of a sheltering coat of mud? Naturally, 
most promptly and readily on the feet, and 
here the last link in the chain was forged 
and a puzzling question solved at the same 
time, namely: What was the origin and 
causation of an exceedingly common and 
troublesome itching inflammation of the skin 
of the feet and ankles, well known all over 
the Southern states and wherever hook- 
worm is found under the names of “‘ ground- 
itch,” “‘toe-itch,” “dew-itch,” or simply ivy 
poisoning of the foot? Every one of these 
torturing rashes, which keep the luckless 
small boy awake and scratching half the 
night long, indeed often howling with the 
intensity of his discomfort, was found to be 
nothing more than the bonfire and display 
of fireworks lit up by the hook-worm to 
celebrate his triumphant entrance into the 
body of another victim. The whole vicious 
circle and round-dance of death from intes- 
tines to soil, from soil through the webs of 
the toes, from toes to heart, from heart to 
lungs, from lungs up the windpipe into the 
gullet, and from gullet to intestines, sounds 
as grotesque and incredible as a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. But it is a most pain- 
fully sober and scientific fact, and a thirty- 
second of an inch of shoe leather breaks the 
circle and stops the dance of death at once 
and forever. 


Where the Hook-Worm Hooks 


This risk from going barefoot extends 
over nearly half the geographical area of 
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the United States, not to mention our trop- 
ical possessions, and how far it is from being 
an imaginary danger or theoretical risk 
may be gathered from the appalling pyra- 
mid of results of examinations of successive 
groups of the population which has steadily 
been piling up for four years. It began with 
classes of medical students who offered 
themselves for examination, then extended 
to large groups of college and high school 
students all over the infected area, then to 
militia in camp in the various state musters, 
then to children in village and country 
schools. The stagger- 
ing result was that never 
were less than 15 per 
cent. of the young 
people examined found 
to be harboring hook- 
worms as non-paying 
guests in their alimen- 
tary canals, while from 
that the percentage 
steadily mounted, rang- 
ing from 15 to 40 in col- 
lege students, from 25 
to 60 in militiamen, and 
from 20 to 80 in school 
children. The proof, of 
course, was simplicity 


: : Germs of infectious diseases and dangerous par- 
and inescapableness in asitic worms and insects of various sorts enter 
the body through the feet 


itself; namely, the dis- 
covery, with the 
microscope, of hook-worm eggs in the dis- 
charges from the intestines. 

{t should be made a misdemeanor by law 
for a parent or guardian of any child living 
south of a line drawn about the level of 
Baltimore clear across the United States, to 
allow that child to go barefoot in the open 
country in summertime. And ‘indeed, while 
I .m most reluctant to lay profane and de- 
stroying hands upon such beautiful idyls 
and charming memories as center around 
“the barefoot boy with cheek of tan,”’ or to 
rob the rising generation of such keenly 
remembered delights as the cool, soft feel 
of the dewy grass under their emancipated 
fect, and the delicious quiver with which the 
soft mud would squiggle up between their 
toes after a rain, yet a sense of duty and 
truthfulness compels me to the bleak and 
joy-destroying opinion that the advan- 
tages and joys of going barefoot in summer- 
time, even in northern climates, are at least 
twofold overbalanced by the risks and dis- 
comforts involved. 

Even when we were boys we expected to 
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have either a stone bruise or a sore heel, or a 
barked toe, ora festering stab or scratch from 
a thorn or splinter, to say nothing of buried 
briars, thorns and thistle stickers and bee 
stings on one or other foot all the time. And 
since I have had the opportunity to observe 
this darling practice from the cold and un- 
sympathetic point of view of the “beastly 
grown-up,” both as family physician and 
paterfamilias, it has been borne in upon me 
very strongly and painfally that scarcely a 
summer passes over the head, or more accu- 
rately, under the feet, of a barefoot boy, 
without the develop- 
ment of half a dozen 
nasty local sores, and 
usually of one or more 
general, and sometimes 
quite dangerous, blood- 
poisonings. 


Lockjaw the Most 
Dreaded Danger 


Unfortunately the 
places where children 
could run barefoot with 
least risk, the city 
pavements and streets, 
which, with their water- 
proof surfaces and 
frequent cleanings are 
now among the cleanest 
patches of “ground” upon earth, do not in- 
vite in the least bare soles and tender toes by 
their hard and stony surfaces. Quite as un- 
fortunately, the regions which most invite 
the toes of youth out of their winter leather 
chrysalis cases—gardens and _ barnyards 
and cultivated fields—are precisely the 
places where the deadliest of all the earth 
germs, the tetanus bacillus, is most likely to 
lurk. It is true that it causes only a few 
hundred deaths each year in this country, 
but it-is hardly worth while letting your 
child run the risk of being one of those few 
hundred, for of all the painful and distress- 
ing methods of shuffling off this mortal 
coil, death in lockjaw convulsions is one of 
the worst. 

These tetanus bacilli get into the earth 
from the intestines of their ordinary host, 
the horse, through the use of horse manure 
as a fertilizer; and should these be absent, 
there are a score of other species of bac- 
teria from the intestines of the cow, the 
pig, the dog and the chicken which swarm 
in well-manured soil, and of course the 
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Hook-worm is one of the great world-infections, extending completely around the globe at its broadest and most 


infection of the shoeless races. 


richer and more highly fertilized the soil the 
more abundant will be its crop of germs. 

If your child is well shod and its hands 
kept fairly free from cuts and scratches, it 
can play in the most lockjaw and colon 
bacillus infested soils with “perfect impur- 
ity,” as Mrs. Partington used to say. 

But what advantage comes from going 
barefoot, which in any way offsets even this 
remote possibility of lockjaw or other seri- 
ous infection, the strong probability of some 
form of blood poisoning, and the absolute 
certainty of ulcers and sores from fester- 
ing cuts in which the living filths of the soil 
grow and flourish? Frankly, I know of 
none except the pleasure of feeling the soft 
earth and the cool grass under foot, and a 
sense of freedom in your liberated toes. 


Shoes Are a Blessing 


Indeed, much and justly as we may 
blame and denounce certain absurdities in 
our-civilized shoes, we have only to glance 
at the feet of a group of savages or Euro- 
pean peasants to see at once that the 
shoes have saved us from at least twice 
as many deformities as they have inflicted. 
A more distressing collection of bumps, 
swellings, deformities and distortions, splay 
feet, scars and blemishes, deformed nails 
and feet like the flippers of the seal could 
hardly be made anywhere in civilization 
among the highest-heeled and narrowest- 
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The only place where the larva will develop is in moist, warm soil. 


toed shoe wearers than can be rounded up 
in a couple of hours in any Indian camp or 
peasant gathering that does not demand the 
donning of shoes as a matter of etiquette. 
We are instantly confronted with the fact 
that the shoeless savage, or barbarian of the 
tropics and sub-tropics the world over, has 
anywhere from a dozen to a score of dis- 
eases, some of them exceedingly serious ones, 
of which the nations that habitually and 
constantly wear shoes know nothing. Hook- 
worm, for instance, instead of being in any 
way peculiar to the southern half of North 
America, where we have been unfortunate 
enough to bump into it personally, is one of 
the great world-infections and extends in an 
almost unbroken belt completely round the 
circumference of the globe at its broadest 
and most densely populated part, namely, 
from about 35 degrees above the equator to 
about 35 degrees below. It rages all through 
Central Africa; indeed, our American form 
of it was unquestionably imported into this 
country in the bodies of African slaves, who 
thus wreaked a disastrous and poetic venge- 
ance upon their oppressors. Our American 
worm has now been shown to be identical 
with the African species. Another, but 
closely related species scourges the Mediter- 
ranean basin, southern Europe as well as 
northern Africa; and still another devas- 
tates India, southern China, the Malay pen- 
insula and the East Indies. Altogether this 
amazingly insignificant little pest, in ap- 
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densely populated part. Our American hook-worm is identical with the African species. It is peculiarly an 
He bores his way through the skin of bare feet until he breaks into the blood circulation system 


pearance for all the world like three-quarters 
of an inch of wet cotton thread, causes tens 
of thousands of deaths and lowers the work- 
ing efficiency of the survivors from 15 to 50 
per cent. Wiping him out would increase 
the productive efficiency, the potential 
“horse power,” of mankind at least 25 per 
cent. And he can be “‘shooed”’ out of exist- 
ence, even though his twin pest, the domes- 
tic fly, cannot. 

The next great infection the shoeless 
races are unprotected against is that fearful 
plague, the Black Death or bubonic plague. 
It is too long a story to tell in detail; suffice 
it to say in brief that when the plague bacil- 
lus has killed its human victim, as it does 
about nine times out of ten that it attacks 
him, it must undergo a sort of transmigra- 
tion through first the body of the human 
flea, then the rat, then the rat-flea, and by 
the bite of the last insect, the human victim 
again. In all these stages it swarms in and 
infests the soil, and whether it be that the 
flea, living, like all other fleas, chiefly in the 
dust and in the dirt, bites the naked foot or 
ankle more readily than any other part of 
the body, or whether it be that the bacilli 
can find their way directly from the soil 
into the body of a new victim with wounds 
or scratches on his feet, certain it is that a 
very large share of the victims of plague are 
infected through their feet and legs. In- 
deed, it is this port of entry that has given 
the disease its name, “bubonic,” from the 


fact that the germs entering the body 
through the skin of the feet and legs are car- 
ried through the lymphatics into the great 
chain of glands in the groin, where they are 
arrested and give rise to the hot, purple, 
angry swelling known as “bubo,” which is 
the first recognized and characteristic sign 
of infection. A similar bubo occurring in 
the armpit comes from the entrance of the 
poison through bites or scratches on the 
hands and arms. 

Whatever may be the precise method of 


. penetration into the system, it is absolutely 


certain that the disease seldom, or never, 
attacks the shoe wearer, that is those who 
constantly wear shoes. Time and again na- 
tive regiments employed in the fearful out- 
breaks in India, while cleaning up the 
plague infected quarters, were literally up to 
their ankles in infected filth, and never devel- 
oped the disease so long as they continued to 
wear their shoes. If, with Oriental econ- 
omy, they stripped off their beautiful and 
expensive footgear and went at the job bare- 
foot, there was likely to be a considerable 
sprinkling of plague cases among them. So 
that the shoe, bad as it often is, is far the 
lesser of the two evils. 


A Word About Shoes 


We have got the shoe into fairly reason- 
able shape, better than some of the atroci- 
ties that our amateur health reformers 
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would saddle us with; we have picked out 
by our own instinctive mother wit and the 
hard common sense of humanity the best 
all round material for-its make-up, leather. 

All that remains to do is to see that we 
do not get it too tight or wear it too con- 
stantly or sacrifice our comfort and our 
efficiency to false ideals of grace and 
elegance. 

The question of the height of the heel, 
though a burning one at times, is really not 
of as great importance as was at one time 
supposed. The high heel, particularly of 
the French variety, set or pointed absurdly 
far forward, does unquestionably make 
walking difficult, and, in any reasonable 
amounts impossible; it also disturbs the 
center of gravity of the body, and so far is 
emphatically of the Evil One. But we 
must remember, on the other hand, that 
high-heeled shoes are emphatically dress 
shoes and are worn only for dress or display 
occasions, except by a very few of the bold- 
est specimens of humanity, and that, save 
in exceptional instances, they are worn for 
so few hours out of the twenty-four, and for 
so few days out of the week as really to 
produce very little crippling or deforming 
effect. 

Their disturbing of the center of gravity 
has also been greatly over-denounced, for 
while this does occur it is in what might be 
called the rational direction; for instead of 
throwing extra strain upon the back and 
loins, it lessens such strain in both standing 
and walking, and makes the individuals 
who are supported by this artificial prop 
actually more comfortable during the brief 
hours of standing and feeble prancings 
under the name of walking which alone are 
possible when such shoes are worn. High- 
heeled shoes, in fact, are like corsets; they 
are silly, of no earthly advantage except to 
gratify a need which they themselves have 
created, and as disfiguring artistically as 
they are irrational physiologically, but if 
you get them off quickly enough after you 
get home they seldom do serious harm. 
Most of the deformities supposed to be 
produced by them are to be found, as I 
have seen, in naked savages, but they of 
course cripple working "power, and render 
life a burden while the shoes are on. 


The Toilet of the Feet 


Our knowledge of foot diseases has 
brought out in high and striking relief the 
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great importance and hygienic blood ad- 
vantage of what might be called the scrupu- 
lous toilet of the feet. It is not enough 
merely to keep our feet free of positive, visi- 
ble dirt, and our stockings fairly free fro» 
holes, and to change these once a week. 
Our feet should be washed just as our faces 
and hands are, and not less than once , 
day, preferably at bedtime. 

Our toenails should not merely be trim- 
med back so that they will not wear holcs 
through our socks, but should be thoroughly 
scrubbed with soap and hot water and a 
nail brush at least twice a week, or, better, 
every night. It is a good idea to keep two 
or three pairs of shoes ‘‘in commission,”’ so 
that the same pair need not be worn for two 
days in succession, or certainly for not more 
than twoorthree. This cleanliness and care 
will prevent the accumulation of a paste of 
perspiration and dust from the sidewalks, 
the ground and the street, upon the feet and 
between the toes, which first softens, and 
then chafes and irritates the delicate skin 
and gives a splendid chance to any germ 
that may be lurking in it to penetrate the 
system. 

It is an excellent thing, in the morning or 
evening bath, after the feet have got thor- 
oughly soaked and limbered, to grip them 
with the hands and thoroughly massage and 
knead and twist every part of them from 
heel to toes, in every possible direction, 
pulling the toes out straight, bending them 
backward and forward as far as possible, 
rubbing and chafing away any tendency to 
thickening or callus formation on the 
sides or soles. 

The problem of socks and stockings is 
really too deadly and puzzling a one for a 
mere man to tackle; only one or two general 
principles can be laid down: 

Don’t wear coarse, hard fabrics, whether 
of cotton, lisle or wool, next to the foot; 
above all, a sock should be thin and smooth. 
There is no more merit in wool here than 
there is anywhere else upon the surface of 
the body, for it is hot, scratchy and sweaty. 
Holes in socks—big ones, that is—cause al- 
most as many blisters and chafes as do 
tight shoes. Buy well-made socks of any 
kind of material that is soft and looks 
pretty, and will not stain the feet, and 
throw them away as soon as they begin to 
wear out. Darning is a delusion and an 
exploded superstition. Spare the darning- 
needle and save the feet—as well as the 
darner’s eyes and fingers. 
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A. September Sentiment 


By 


William J. Lampton 


EPTEMBER is the halfway bridge, 

with thirty spans, between the autumn’s 
crimson and its gold and summer’s fading 
green. Above it bends a kindly sky, 
serene and soft and blue, and lazy, wan- 
dering breezes stir the course it passes 
through. It leads from fields of bud and 
bloom to fields of ripened grain, and over it 
the summer sun moves slowly to its wane. 
Along the arches of its days and nights the 
sweethearts stroll away from June’s frivoli- 
ties, communing soul with soul. The har- 
vest moon hangs high above its middle 


spans and sighs because no sweetheart 


leaves the earthto mate it in the skies. 
The katydid, in leafy nooks, its strident 
nocturne sounds to warn the world that 
Jack Frost soon will be upon his rounds. 
All living things ‘step out upon its road- 
way, clear and fair, and with their backs 
turned summerward, they face the autumn 
air, which fills the earth with pleasantness 
and .freshens weary ways grown heavy, 
slow and spiritless through heated summer 
days. September, bridge of tears and 
smiles, we stop to wave farewell to sum- 
mer’s charms and turn to greet the au- 
tumn’s golden spell. 
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Our domestic service problem 

in the rough. A jolly, hope- 

ful Scandinavian immigrant 

photographed just after landing 
in New York 


From year to year American 
housewives in ever-increasing 
numbers are “doing their own 
work.” Why this is so really 
is not an individual but a deep- 
seated sociological trouble. 
There are never enough good 
servants to supply the demand, 
and it is certain also that there 
are never enough good, consid- 
erate employers to encourage 
the right kinds of women to 
enter domestic service. The 
serious phases of the whole 
problem are explained, and 
remedies proposed, in the in- 
teresting article beginning on 
the following page 
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“PUT I find that, while I am out, my 
cook and second girl have been 
- calmly carrying the latest books and 
magazines down into the kitchen, and en- 
joying them. . Selma asked me the other 
day if I knew the head of the Domestic 
Service Union in Finland was also a cook, 
and that she sat in the Parliament in her 
own country. The second girl had been 
away for a few days, and greeted me with 
a jubilant embrace and kiss on her re- 
turn. I’m sure I don’t know what we’re 
coming to.” 

It was at a club meeting in New Jersey, 
where the discussion had centered, as it 
usually does nowadays, on the servant 
problem. One woman listened smilingly. 

“What did you do about it?” 

“Do? Why, I discharged her, of course. 
She didn’t know her place, that was all. 
But she was really a very good servant.” 

“| think you made a mistake. Mighty 
few girls of today care enough for the 
woman who hires them to kiss her.”’ 

“But, my dear, after all, a servant is a 
servant, and you cannot allow them to 
cross the social line.” 


7 roblem 


By Izola Forrester 


Photos by Lewis W. Hine 


Two jolly girls from Finland who are 
specialists in laundry work and are do- 
ing well in this country, thank you 


“Possibly not. You’re pointing at the 
social stigma again. It is just that in- 
definite something that keeps refined, well- 
educated women out of household work as 
a profession. Now, listen.” She set her 
teacup down and spoke warmly. “I do 
my own work. With only my husband and 
myself in the family, I prefer to. My 
hands perform the identical tasks that other 
women pay wages for having done. Why 
should there be any more ‘stigma’ attached 
to the woman who performs these tasks for 
another woman for hire than to the house- 
wife who does her own work?” 

“Tt is not the work that is degrading,” 
protested the first woman. “It must be 
the class of women who go into it. You 
simply cannot treat them as equals.” 

“And the girls realize it. As they say, 
they are looked down on. And if this is 
so, surely it rests with us women to lift 
the: standard of household administration 
and meet the girls half-way.” 

It is this new spirit that is stirring up a 
quickened conscience among women who 
employ help, and is gradually breaking 
down that unseen barrier we call the social 
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The “Girl’’ Problem 


Photos by Lewis W. Hine 


line, or rather, the dead 

line, between the woman 

who employs and that other 

woman employed to do house- 

work in her family. It stands 

for a new ideal in domestic rela- 
tions and the needed reorganization 

of a system which rests upon feudal 
servitude. 

“When I say the social stigma should be 
lifted,” another woman explained, “I do 
not mean that the girls should be welcomed 
into the home circle as intimate friends. 
There are not many home circles the girls 
themselves would care to enter. I heard a 
young Danish girl say at a neighborhood 
club meeting the other night that she would 
not care to be made ‘one of the family’ in 
most of the families she had to work for. 
But what the girls do want and should have 
is freedom from the old law of slavery; yes, 
I mean it—slavery. The person is hired, 
and not the labor of the person. It is the 
labor we pay for, and once that is properly 
performed according to agreement, we have 
no human right to control the lives of those 
who work for us.” 

“But we are responsible for these girls 


so long as they are inmates of our homes,” 
someone answered. 

“Only to the same extent that we are 
‘responsible for the happiness and welfare 
of all with whom we come in contact. 
When their work is done, they should be 
free to visit friends or relatives, or do as 
they please.” 

“My girl never finishes her dinner work 
before nine,” said another woman. 

“Then you have no 
right to keep her that 
length of time without 

paying her extra.” 


A cook and a waitress 
of the most reliable and 
esteemed Trish type 


One of the few native Ameri- 
can kouseworkers to be found 
in these days. “ Margaret” 
is a hired housekeeper. The My 

picture at the side is only ag 

an artist’s fancy, and has Le: 
nothing to do with the case. p.."¢ ie 
The women whose portraits ~<a” 


are shown are not that kind 


“T ‘never heard of such a thing.” 

“But you will, and soon, too. It’s what 
we're coming to.” 

In 1906 the United States Department 0! 
Commerce and Labor, in its report on 
women in labor, stated that up to that time 
the domestic problem had been considered 
beneath the dignity of economic research 
and study. It is not that now. Every 
woman’s club of note has its committee on 
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domestic science. Within the last few 
years the leading women’s colleges of the 


are country have taken it up as part of the 
are great world problem in social and industrial 
ct. evolution. The “hired girl” has felt the 
be trend of the feminist movement as well as 
as her sisters in factories and stores, and has 

asked herself the question, ‘What does this 
irk mean to me?” 

The answer has always been a swift one 

no before, and without compromise: 
nat “Nothing. You are a servant.” 
yut The girl retaiiates: ‘‘Am I? 


Then I won’t be one any longer. 
I will go and work where I can 
have fresh air, fair wages, 
sixty-seven hours a week of 
labor instead of eighty-seven, 
and above all, class recogni- 
tion.” As one girl ex- 
pressed it to me some 
years ago: oe 4 

“My sister in a 
downtown store,’ and she’s 
ashamed to tell anyone her 
sister works out, so she don’t 
ask me-up when she’s got 
young gentlemen callers, 
and she don’t want me to 
show up at all. And she’s 
only getting five a week, 
and has to pay out four 
and a half for board. I’m 
getting five straight, and 
she makes fun of me.” 

“Tell them you’re work- 
ing as a housekeeper,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Could I?” Her pretty 
German face fairly shone at 
the idea. “Do you mean 
that they wouldn’t mind that?” she asked. 

It is a very fine line of distinction, so 
faint sometimes that only the mind of the 
girl herself can perceive it, but it is there. 

It is within the past ten years that the 
great domestic unrest has developed into a 
tangible condition. Hordes of young, un- 
trained girls from Poland, Hungary, Swe- 
den, and Ireland have been pouring through 
the ports of entry during that time. The 
steamship companies have been doing all in 
their power to encourage immigration. One 
year rivalry brought down the rates of fare 
rom Europe to ten dollars for the steerage. 
Then a greenhorn might have been hired 
for from eight to ten dollars a month. 
Today, the same type of girl, newly landed, 
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By Izola Forrester 


Housework is natural and 

easy for the hardy women 

of northern European 
countries 
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speaking no English, will command eighteen 


to twenty dollars. Good wages, almost 
riches judged from the standard of the field 
peasant from middle Europe. Yet there 
aren’t enough girls. to go around. It is 
stated officially in” New York City that 
100,000 girls are needed at once to supply 
the demand for houseworkers. Where did 
the 107,153 go to that entered the ports in 
IQII, as servants? 
“They scatter after landing,” stated 
one of the special investigators of the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigra- 
tion. “‘The local employment offices 
absorb most of them, or ship them 
to other employment offices 
throughout the country. Are the 
conditions any better than they 
were ten years ago when Miss 
: Frances Kellor wrote her book on 
‘Out of Work’? I think they are 
just as bad. Miss Kellor says 
she is sure they are better, that 
she would be most discouraged 
after these years of steady work 
if they had not improved. 
But it is an absolute fact 
A the perils which sur- 
round the ignorant girl 
who seeks employment 
in an employment 
office here in New 
York City are ter- 
rible. We have affi- 
davits constantly 
from girls who 
have been decoyed 
into places and 
robbed of all their 
<~» money, and vir- 
tue likewise— 
, young, igno- 


rant, good peasant girls. 
“If you women want to 
solve the servant problem, 
find a way to protect the girl 
on her jour- ney from Ellis Island 
into your homes. That is our side of the 
trouble. The employment agent says he is 


guiltless in the matter. Hehasto. He has 
been badly scared by steady prosecution of 
cases in the courts. But even if he does not 


himself send the girl directly to places of ill- 
fame and to families where she is deceived 
and preyed upon, he still connives with 
those who hunt her, and shuts his eyes when 
they come into his place and mix with the 
girls. 


These conditions are understood and 
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Vhoto by Lewis W. Hine 


A gang-plank study at Ellis Island. Italian ah 
immigrant of the better type landing in New ot 
York Harbor < 


feared in Europe. Parents fear to send 
their daughters over to face them. Provide 
protection for the girls, and honest dealing 
in placing them in situations, and you will 
find the immigration figures reaching their 
old height.” 

The Committee of Fourteen, of New 
York City, handles the problem from a 
different angle. It leaves both the girl and 
the employment agent alone, but goes after 
the person who tries to secure her from the 
agent for any immoral purpose. Investi- 
gators disguised as immigrant girls go out 
from Ellis Island and other points, mingling 
freely with the girls, speaking their own 
languages, trying to find the links between 
the'man or woman behind the desk in the 
employment office, and the night hotel or 
house of ill-fame. 

“Why don’t we do something for the 
girls themselves?”’ repeated Mr. Whitin, 
secretary of the committee. “Because we 
are after the cause of the trouble, the man 
in the center of the circle. If he were not 
there to buy the girl, there would be no 
white slave traffic mixed in with your do- 


mestic problem. Certainly there are dan- 
gers surrounding the domestic class of girls, 
more so than any other class of women 
workers, but it does no good to reach the 
girls themselves. You must find the man 
who is paying for them. A man just came 
in here and told me that 15,000 girls dis- 
appeared last year between New York and 
Chicago. It is believed they went into the 
white slave trade. Some of them may 
have been girls who worked in your kitchen 
or that of the woman next door. Maybe 
they didn’t like the conditions; the hard, 
steady work, the confinement, the loneli- 
ness. Maybe they were promised by other 
women—as well as by men—better wages, 
better places in other parts of the 
country. And the father and 
mother back in some little village 
in Europe wonder why Mariska or 
Anna does not write any more. 

“Yes, there should be increased 
vigilance at the ports of entry, 
and also at the ports of sailing. 
Agents of the traffic ply steadily 

in the cities and villages abroad, 
and help the girls to come here 
with promises of employment. 
There should be better em- 
ployment offices, better im- 

migrant homes, better every- 
thing; but we are after only 
the man who is after the girl, 
and we get him.” 

“Our share in the work lies with the gir! 
herself,’ said Miss Terry, head of the 
Y. W. C. A. Bureau of Immigration in New 
York City. “We try to get at her, as it 
were, during her first year here. It is the 
most dangerous and trying time for her. 
She cannot speak our language; she knows 
nothing whatever of conditions which she 
must face. She is at the mercy of anyone 
who cares to take advantage of her. 

“So far our work is only a year and a 
half old. We hope to extend it year by 
year until it covers pretty well every point 
in the girl’s welfare. Of course we do not 
aim at the domestic girl any more than the 
factory worker, or girl without a trade. It 
is any girl who needs help. But in studying 
the 5 A side, I think that loneliness is 
the strongest factor for evil during the first 
year here. In Europe, community life is 
strong. Yet most of the girls come here 
alone, to a new world. If they are lucky 
enough to escape all the dangers of landing 
and falling into the hands of dishonest 
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runners, immoral surroundings in lodgings, 
elc., they may secure a situation from one of 
the immigrant homes or honest agencies. 

’ “The next step in progress that the girl 
makes is to land in an apartment, large or 
small, sanitary or not, according to the 
neighborhood. She has no chance to look 
the place over and make a choice. She is 
not asked or told what her specific duties 
are. She simply takes the place. Her life 
is bound by those walls. Perhaps she can 
look out of her kitchen win- 
dow into a ‘well’ and nod 
good-morning to 
another girl. She 
may call down the 
dumb-waiter to the 
butcher or grocer 
hoy for company. 

“That girl al- 
most dies of loneli- 
ness during her first 
year. What does 
she care about 
economic progress, 

or her own ad- 
vance as a house- 
hold worker? She 
wants freedom. 

She wants to leave 

her place at night 

when her work is Photo by Lewis W. Hine 
done, and go to the — That many colored girls 
little group of her still make excellent ser- 


: ts cannot be denied. 
own people. pe 
“Almost every This boy seems to think that 


section in South- 


representative from the Slovakian and 

neighborhood other northern Hungarian 
. ions have become ser- 

group herein 


New York. We recent year 
are trying to reach 
the girl through these groups. 

“Our friendly visitors, as they are 
called, secure the addresses of families or 
friends given by the girls themselves at Ellis 
Island. They follow these up, locate the girl, 
report anything wrong, if found, but other- 
wise try to make the girl feel that she is not 
alone, that we are her friends, and will help 
her. We have neighborhood classes where 
the girls are taught English by their own 
native teachers. After that come classes 
in cooking, laundry work, sewing, etc. 

“There should be government officers on 
the ships carrying immigrants, women who 
understand human nature as well as eco- 


“Lovey,” his maid, is all right 
: The lower portrait is of a 
ern Europe has its Sjovak girl. Large numbers 
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nomic problems and immigration laws, wom- 
en who could post the girls on what they 


‘will have to face here. As it is, the girls 


fear Ellis Island and the laws more than 
they do the employment office or lodging- 
house. They should be taught that it «is 
not a prison, but the gateway where there 
are hands stretched out to help them in 
the right way if they only realize it. 

“Each girl must have the address of the 
family she is going to. These addresses 
are not investigated. There is 
one of the gaps in the sys- 

tem. Before a girl is al- 

lowed to leave the cus- 
tody of the government, 
it should be definitely 
known where she is going, 
not merely by looking at an 
address on a slip of paper, 
but by personal knowledge. 
Before our friendly visitors 
can réach her, the girl has 
sometimes completely van- 
ished, and we find that 
even the address given 
is wrong.” 

Miss Tathum, Sec- 
retary of the New 
and formerly of Los 
Angeles, told of the 
only club of domestic 
workers which seems 
to have solved its 

own problem in its 
own way. Itisa 
splendid model 

for other girls. 
Miss Tathum 
said: 

“We found 
that the girls 
who were 
doing house- 

hold work in Los Angeles did not mingle 
well with the other girls in our club work. 
I suggested leaving them alone. If they 
cared to join in with us we would wel, 
come them, and if not, we would let them 
do as they wished. And they certainly 
succeeded. They worked together and 
saved up nine hundred dollars and built a 
little seashore cottage near Los Angeles. 
It is called the Hermosa Club, and all the 
members are houseworkers, just ‘hired 
girls,’ as you call them here in the East. 
They have a charmingly furnished home 
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where a girl who is out of work may spend 
a couple of weeks and rest. If a member is 
ill, she is sent there and cared for. I re- 
member two girls who were sent back to 
their homes in Norway because of illness 
and homesickness. Another girl spent the 
last days of her life there, well cared for, 
after it was known her illness was hopeless. 
The girls talked it over together, and some 
thought a death would cast a shadow over 
their little clubhouse, but the majority 
ruled, and I think the girls are happier 
knowing that they were able to give 
relief and comfort to one of their club. 

“Tf other girls in other towns would 
join forces in such a movement I 
think it would do away with the 
cry for companionship and enter- 
tainment that goes up from the 
domestic worker. And after the 
club was formed, I could see the 
pride and esprit de corps, if I 
may call it that, among the 
girls. They were better work- 
ers because of the club spirit.” 

Now Europe is ahead of America in 
handling the situation, so far as business 
methods go. In the social status of the 
girl, she is behind us. There the 
houseworker is absolutely the 
servant. But industrially 
she is recognized as an eco- 
nomic unit, and is pro- 
tected through the use of 
service books, certificates 
of excellence, and courts 
of domestic service. 

Yet wages there are 
fully 50 per cent. less 
than here. In Russia 
a servant girl receives 
from three to five dol- 
larsa month. Here she 
asks that much per 
week. There her time is absolutely at the 
disposal of her mistress. It is her actual 
person that is hired, the same as in any 
ancient form of bondage, and she has no 
rights. 


The swing of the domestic pendulum is 


from Russia to Japan. On the Pacific 
Coast here, when a Chinese or Japanese 
servant enters your employ every point is 
made clear. He has a contract with you, 
stating at what hour his services begin and 
when they end. If he agrees to answer the 
door bell at eight o’clock, not one minute 
earlier will he respond. If he agrees to do 
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your cooking for you, the dinner will not 
be on the table unless you provide a boy to 
peel vegetables, etc. You should have 
stated in your contract that you desired him 
to peel the vegetables. But he will never 
leave you without help. He may not like 
you or your ways, and then you may fii 
a strange Japanese or Chinaman prepariny 
your breakfast for you any morning, but 
vou may rest absolutely on 
your faith in him. It is 
part of the unwritten 
code of domestic 
honor among the 
Orientals, and one 
which might well 
be incorporated 
into any trades 
unionism of 
domestics of 

other lands. 
In Germany 
the law gives 
a girl ample 
protection, 
but it like- 
wise holds 
her to her 
place and 
guards against any tempera- 
mental capriciousness. 
Having duly registered 
her, her mistress must 
take out an. “old age” 
book for her, and see that 
insurance stamps are en- 
tered every week therein. 

She must also take out a 

small sickness and accident 

insurance that will give the 
girl hospital care if she 
needs it. 

On the other hand, the gir! 
herself must give fifteen days’ notice, the 
same as she has a right to receive. If she 
leaves before that time, she will be brought 
back by the police, and made to finish her 
term of service. Because of these regula- 
tions, there are serenity and openness about 
the relations of mistress and maid in the 
Fatherland that are impossible here, where 
the maid has no economic standing, and 
where she is at the mercy of her employer's 
temper or caprice. 

Miss Grace Abbott, Director of the Im- 
migrants’ Protective League of Chicago. 
stated that she certainly would not agree 
with the economic researchers who claim 


An Italian 
woman of Al- 
banian or Greek 
ancestry, as she 
arrived in this 
country 
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By Izola 


that the domestic worker is protected by 
her home environment. 

“The percentage of immorality among 
domestic servants is enormous,” Miss 
Abbott says, “and can be accounted for by 
the isolation of their lives, and the fact that 
such a girl, because she does not live with 
her own group as the factory girl does, is 
therefore free from the sort of social control 
which criticism of our own group exerts over 
any of us. 

“We have found that housework, espe- 
cially for the eastern European girl, offers 
many difficulties, because the better class of 
homes do not 
know the girl 
from eastern Eu- 
rope astheydothe 
girl from Scan- 
dinavia and Ger- 
many, and there- 
fore hesitate to 
employ them. 
Many of them 
have had no 
housekeeping ex- 
perience, and do 
not make desir- 
able servants in 
good homes. 
There are cases 
where the mis- 
tresses in the 
poorer homes 
protect the girl 
and teach her, but 
it often happens 
otherwise.” 

Miss Abbott, 
with Miss Ad- 
dams of Hull 
House, has been 
lending all 
the sup- 
port of the 
League to 
the passage 
of the ten- 
hour law in 
Illinois. While this law does not 
aim at the houseworkers, it is a movement 
toward their relief, as it provides for the 
ten-hour day for girls in restaurants and 
hotels, scrubwomen, dishwashers, and pan- 
trvwomen. 

“We should really have Courts of Do- 
mestic Service here,” said Miss Mary 
Dreier, president of the Woman’s Trades 
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Scotch lassies make 

excellent nurses and 

are generally intelli- 

gent and steady in 

all kinds of domestic 
service 
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Union League. “In Norway the municipal 
bureaus help greatly. There, twice a year, 
the women and girls meet. The bureau is 
open only one week. A regular contract is 
drawn up and signed before a magistrate, 
protecting the rights of both parties. The 
maid must be assured of a comfortable bed 
and room, good, wholesome food, and 
prompt, regular payment of wages. In 
return she must perform her duties faith- 
fully and regularly, and be honest and 
obedient. 

“Does it not make one long for such peace 
of mind? Even if there is friction, the 
parties cannot break the con- 
tract until the time agreed on. 
Then they must go before a 
magistrate to state their griev- 
ances. 

“T should like to see fifty 
young college women take hold 
of the problem and work it out 
to a solution,”’ Miss Dreier con- 
tinued. ‘Find out what ex- 
actions are made by the house- 
wives, wherein the girls are to 
blame, and whether women 
would entertain the plan of 
hiring trained domestic scien- 
tists, paying them wages fitted 
to their experience, the same 
as is done with trained nurses. 
But just as the trained nurse 
would not permit interference, 

no more would a woman 
who had passed a full 
course in household 
science permit an 
untrained and dic- 
tatorial em- 
ployer to tell 
her to do 
something 
she knew was 
wrong. It 
would be hard 
for housewives 
to grasp that, 

would it not? 
“Another 
thing: how can 
we preach sani- 
tary methods to a girl when in most apart- 
ments and small houses her room is a mere 
dark closet next to the kitchen? Iam sorry 
for the girl herself while trying to labor 
under present conditions. Investigation 
has proved that many women in other 
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fields of labor would gladly enter domestic 
service if it were not for that very word, if 
it were not indeed a service, something 
menial that is looked down on by other 
workers. 

“The girls here are slow to realize what 
unionism means to them, but they are 
learning. There 
is threatened a 
general strike 
among servant girls 
of Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark 
unless stringent 
reforms are carried 
out. Frau Thinn, 
judge of the High 
Court, stated terms 
for the women, and 
these would form 
an excellent basis 
in this country for 
a domestic union.” 

The girls de- 
manded first, abo- 
lition of all forms 
of work between 
the hours of 9 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. Sec- 
ond, extra pay- 
ment for work 
done between 
times. Third, one 
afternoon a week 
free, and the entire 
day every second Sunday; and mini- 
mum holiday of two weeks each 
year, wages to be paid as usual. 
Fourth, gradual increase of 
wages in accordance with serv- 
ices performed. Yes, and serv- 
ants’ rooms to be sunlit, warm, 
and comfortable. 

“A domestic worker should not live in the 


family where she works,” Miss Dreier 
urged. ‘“‘She should have her specified 
hours of labor and go to her home when 
she is through, free to have her own friends, 
and live her own life. And this will surcly 
come. Every branch of industrial labor is 
affected by the progress of others, and do- 

mestic service is but one branch of 

the great social evolution of our 

times. It is working out its own 


answer.” 
| Highly intelligent and 


efficient are the women 


of Denmark that have 


| been coming to us in 


recent years. This 
one is a chambermaid, 


It surely is. All 
present-day mo\e- 
ments for the im- 
provement of 


mestic conditions 

tend to the one 

solution. Above all, the domestic 

problem rests on personal relations. 

It is bound to. It is all very well 

to call the girl in the kitchen, 

or the maid in the upper 

part of the house, the 

wife’s “clerk.” She is 

more than that. She is 

the wife’s associate, 

many times her most 

constant companion. 

Those two cannot 

live together amic- 

ably, peacefully, un- 

less there is a 

straight business 

basis to work upon, 

unless the girl un- 

derstands exactly 

what her duties 

are, and knows 

they do not rest 

on the caprice of her 

employer, who is too 

often ignorant of the 

business of home 
management. 


and a good one 


Editor’s Note—The effort to organize domestic service, to put it on a business basis, is 


increasing. 


While the experiments thus far have not met with success, they have 


demonstrated the impracticability of some theories, and have helped to point the way 
toward a working plan. An earnest study of the situation is being made by women of large 
ability and influence, with the promise of concerted endeavor, possibly on a nationa! 
scale, lateron. Goop HouseKEEPINc will keep its readers informed of the progress. 

One of the most interesting and significant of recent enterprises on behalf of domestic 
servants and their employers in this country is the club for maids at Vassar College, with 
its roomy and attractive clubhouse, and its varied activities, carried on by both students 
and alumne. A very complete and fully illustrated article descriptive of the Vassar ex- 
periment, from the pen of one who has had a large hand in its development, will appear 
in an early issue of this magazine. ' 
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Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools 


Reasons Why Children, Girls in Particular, Should Not be Taught 
These Subjects in the Class Room 


By A Mother 


; Through the Mothers’ Club, this writer declares, instruction in 
these delicate matters should filter down to sensitive young girls. 


HE fundamental error of the vast 
majority of those who write upon 
educational subjects is that they 

dea! with the theoretical and not with the 
actual child; and furthermore they speak of 
the child as though he were an unvarying 
type, while every mother will tell you 
that no two children are alike even in the 
same family. But the educator scorns the 
mother and her homely wisdom not learned 
in colleges nor marked by Latin degrees. 
The issue of the Journal of Education for 
March 21, 1912, urges that “teachers, super- 
intendents, physicians, preachers and special- 
ists should express themselves frankly ” upon 
the subject of sex hygiene, but makes no 
mention of the mother. Yet, as a matter of 
actual fact, might not the mother be able to 
throw at least a ray of light upon the sub- 
ject of the real child, and has not she a right 
to have a voice in the matter of the educa- 


tion of the child she has borne for the state? 


No one will dispute that a certain amount 
of knowledge of the laws of life and reproduc- 
tion are essential, though there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how much of the 
physician’s special knowledge and training 


should be given to the non-scientific mind. 


But there are serious objections to teaching 
this subject in our schools. One is that 
such subjects should not be given to pupils 
en masse. 

The mother who has lived nearest to her 
children, who has kept the closest confidence 
between them and herself, will tell you that 
where the deepest problems of their lives 
were confronted, she took each child alone. 
She will add that she carefully chose the 
occasion when, with all the holy tact of 
motherlove, she gently, tenderly led up to 
that most sacred moment between mother 
and child. And this is the only way such 
instruction should be given, especially to 
girls. The earnest mother will tell you she 
approached the hour with prayer and most 


searching, sympathetic study of the particu- . 


lar nature with which she had to deal, and 


that with no two children did she use the 
same method. “There is a time for all 
things,” and it is inadvisable to give such 
instruction out of season. ; 

It will be objected that all mothers are not 
of the earnest type, and that the badly 
trained or neglected child is in the school. 
All the more reason why such teaching 
should not be class instruction. The child 
that is already tainted is there—though not, 
I am thankful to state, in the numbers that 


* the would-be reformer would have us be- 


lieve—and that child sits beside the pure, 
mother-trained child. Heretofore there has 
been a certain restraint among them, but in 
attending such classes together, the pure 
child will be forced to hear the whispered 
comment and vile deduction of the impure. 
Any child will tell you, if you can get its con- 
fidence, that there is always more or less 
murmured comment upon the lesson, which 
no disciplinarian has ever been able to over- 
come, though he may think he has. 

Can you imagine the horror of such a situ- 
ation? Is the carefully reared child of a 
modest, sensitive nature to be sacrificed to 
the already degraded child? If some means 
could be contrived to deal individually with 
the child in need of reformation, that would 
be a thing quite different. , 

The scientific mind fails utterly to realize 
how different is its attitude from that of 
more common intellects. If a rare type 
among men, it is doubly so among women. 
And an attempt to instill advanced scientific 
subjects into utterly unscientific minds is the 
wildest waste of time; more, it may be act- 
ually injurious. Mothers have brought to 
me complaints of the methods of the anti- 
tuberculosis crusade based upon this fact. 
The following true incidents, out of many, 
will illustrate. 


Danger in “Symptom” Study 


A sensitive, imaginative child, of wholly 
unscientific mind, became so wrought upon 
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by studying the symptoms of tuberculosis 
detailed in the lectures that he became 
obsessed with the idea that he had the dis- 
ease, actually worrying himself into a slight 
loss of flesh and the disturbed condition of 
digestion and liver which many mothers 
know is possible in certain children. A 
slight hemorrhage of the nose confirmed his 
diagnosis, and the mother then had on her 
hands a hysterical child in a high fever. 

In another neighborhood, the children had 
quite a “fashion of symptoms” and watched 
each other closely to see who could show the 
most indications of the much talked of 
“white plague.’’ Another child, a dainty 
little girl, was so nauseated at the sight of 
the disease-picturing lantern slides that she 
came home to the noon dinner violently ill, 
vomiting at the sight of food, and suffered 
severe headache all the afternoon. None of 
these children showed abnormal conditions. 
Under ordinary instruction they were 
bright, healthy children, but not of the type 
of mind suited to such instruction. 

The awful clinical pictures showing the 
sufferer and part of the body ravaged by dis- 
ease should not be forced upon sensitive, 
emotional young girls. This is true of the 
teachings upon tuberculosis, but it will be 


even more serious when it comes to the pro- 


posed sex teachings. 

By some curious oversight, all the writers 
upon this question overlook the fact that 
there is a side to the subject that is neither 
physical nor mental, a side that is distinctly 
emotional and spiritual, and it is this emo- 
tional and spiritual side that will most ap- 
peal to youth. Never will they be able 
to regard thiis subject as they do Latin 
and mathematics. Nature herself forbids. 
However dry and matter-of-fact scientists 
may claim to have made it, youth must ever 
see it through the rosy warmth of the emo- 
tions and the golden glow of the spirit. The 
earnest reformer could work no greater dis- 
aster to his country than to rob sex of the 
tenderness of the emotions and the purity of 
the spirit. 

There is grave danger of presenting this 
matter in such a way as to shock or disgust 
a young girl, and even cause her to regard 
the whole subject with abhorrence; for here 
again will come in that emotional element 
which is so persistently overlooked, and 
which is so vital a thing to humanity. Let 
us remember that this is a question of hu- 
manity, not of beasts and microbes. The 
problems of animals are not identical with 


Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools 


those of man, and can only serve as instruc- 
tion up to a certain point. There is some- 
thing more to man than his physical body, 
and we can not breed him as we do horses 
and hogs. To the clean-hearted man scx is 
sanctified by love. 

It is not advisable for the welfare of our 
race that our future mothers, at the time 
when they are most sensitive, most impres- 
sionable, should have all the vileness of the 
lowest side of humanity disclosed to them. 
Yet this is the very thing proposed by some 
of the literature upon the subject. 

In one of the largest high schools in 
America the experiment of teaching sex 
hygiene is being tried under the most favor- 
able circumstances; that is, the work is not 
compulsory, is given to special classes of 
older pupils, and the teacher for the girls is a 
physician who is a fine type of woman. Yet 
the teachers deplore the effect upon the girls. 
There is a marked change in their attitude 
toward the boys, a painful consciousness 
closely bordering upon shame. Some of the 
girls have had hysterics, and one fainted. 
Delicate indeed should be the touch that is 
laid upon the tremulous heart of the young 
girl. 


Modesty is Purely American 


We are told that the mystery, the reti- 
cence with which this subject is surrounded, 
is all wrong. The mystery is not of the 
making of man. Nature enshrouded sex in 
a mystery that the surgeon’s scalpel, the 
student’s penetration, shall never lay bare 
As for the reticence—yes, Americans are 
reticent upon such matters. The Germans, 
to whom we are directed as an example, 
because such instruction is already in their 
schools, are certainly free from any such 
restraint. Indeed, the more one travels in 
Europe, the more fixed becomes the convic- 
tion that modesty is a thing purely, solely, 
entirely American. 

Immodesty and immorality are not one 
and the same, but they are too closely re- 
lated for even the milder sister to be pleasant 
company, and the immodesty of Europe is 
distinctly shocking to an American, while 
the morals of Germany are not superior, 
but much inferior, to those of America. 
Womanhood, especially, is held in much 
lighter esteem. It is true, as I realized very 
keenly while traveling with two of my chil- 
dren last summer, that there is a special 
deference and respect shown the mother th it 
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A Mother 


is not so obvious in our country, but it is 
simply the recognition of the economic 
value of the producer of soldiers by the 
“great military powers.” Motherhood is 
valued as a service to the state, but woman- 
hood, apart from maternity, is shown 
neither respect nor consideration. Nor is 
the European woman developed to the 
ability of realizing her true position. Not- 
withstanding her freedom from reticence, 
and despite sex instruction in schools, the 
immorality of Germany is giving grave con- 
cern to her statesmen and physicians. 

As for the teaching of biology and medical 
branches producing morality, the medical 
student is an eloquent answer. While he 
usually does “settle down,” would anyone 
seriously maintain that physicians, as a 
class, are any more moral than lawyers, 
teachers or any other group of men holding 
responsible positions in life? Are physi- 
cians ever vulgar? Do they hold higher 
ideals upon sex questions than teachers or 
preachers? Are there no physicians who 
hold that continence is harmful and teach a 
different code of morals for men and women? 
Is it a thing unknown for a physician to 
stray from the straight and narrow path? 
Do you know any physician to whom you 
would be unwilling for your child to go for 
guidance in this matter? Do you know any 
physician who, through extreme material- 
ism, has come to actual sensualism? Do 
you know any physician who confuses the 
thing that is right with the thing that is 
expedient? Do they even agree among 
themselves upon the moral question (or 
upon any other question for that matter)? 


Teach Sex in the Mothers’ Club 


The school is not the place for teaching 
sex hygiene, but the Mothers’ Club would 


be the place. Only, do come before the 
mother in a practical way. The scientist is 
so seldom a good lecturer or teacher for the 
average, non-scientific audience. 

I have talked with some of the 

mothers who have attended 

lectures of this nature. They 

came away horrified, disgusted, 

but not practically im- 

pressed; nor did they 

seem to have received the 

idea that the matter had 

any connection between 

them or their duty. To 

give such a talk to the 
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mothers in the same way as it would be 
given to a body of medical students is a 
waste of time. To present the fact is one 
thing, to deduce instruction and moral 
guidance is another. Moreover, some 
mothers will need to be told not merely 
what to do, but how to do it. 

Help the mother to understand that the 
matter is not merely a subject to be sud- 
denly discussed at puberty, but that it must 
be gradually instilled from the first moment 
that the baby becomes conscious of and 
curious about his little body; that the 
knowledge should not be given all at once, 
but bit by bit as the child develops; that 
sexual morality is the base of all wholesome 
life, and cannot be suddenly produced at any 
certain period, but is gradually developed 
through the emotions, the spirit and the 
will. 

Let the mother understand the physical 
exuberance of young manhood, and that 
physical labor and athletics are better than 
“‘purity”” books. Indeed, some of these 
so-called purity books, especially those that 
take the most awful instances of depravity 
from medical and legal records and put them 
in the form of a romance, are eminently un- 
fit to be read by young or old. 

It would be difficult to find in the world’s 
literature anything more salacious than cer- 
tain novels put forth—alas that one should 
have to say it!—by a woman. A well 
meaning woman, no doubt, but fearfully 
misguided. It would be impossible, in an 
article like this, even to outline the plot of 
one of these in particular, so vile and revolt- 
ing is it; yet this is “purity” literature, in- 
dorsed by a certain woman’s organization, 
and by “reformers,” for circulation among 
young people. 

In dealing with this subject one must be 
simple, one must be wholesome, one must be 
true. Any abnormal view of the matter is 
bad. There is another class of theorists 
who would make of our girls prudes and 

Puritans, and that is almost 
equally bad for the race. 

I have given especial consider- 
ation to the young girl because 
she will be most disastrously 

affected by any mistake 
in the matter. And never 
in the history of our coun- 
try have our young girls 
stood in such need of pro- 
tection and careful guid- 
ance as now. 
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All of the articles in this department are written or 
indorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 
Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE readers concerning ihe 
many phases of the great problem of Pure Food and its 
corollaries of sanitation and health. 
personal replies should send postage. Address 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 


1130 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Persons seeking 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


Sanitation and Health, 


The Coca Cola Controversy 


The Facts and Dr. Wiley’s Opinion, Together with a Talk on the 


CCORDING to the definition of soft 
A drinks, as those containing harmless 
flavoring matters, fruit juices, sugar, 
and pure carbonated water, beverages to 
which caffein has been added must be ex- 
cluded from this category. There are so 
many of them on the market that they may 
be grouped in a class by themselves, as 
caffeinated beverages. 

One of the prevailing features of nomen- 
clature connected with such beverages is an 
effort to imitate, in some way, the name of 
one of the most successful individual prod- 
ucts of the type—in fact, it may be said al- 
most the first of the type. Not only is the 
ending “‘ola”’ musical, agreeable to the ear, 
but it suggests, also, a type or character of 
beverage the fame of which is already estab- 
lished, and doubtless by such imitation the 
makers of the later beverages hope to gain a 
degree of commercial success. 

This is not the place to discourse on the 
impropriety of such imitative names. The 
Coca Cola Company is amply able to pro- 
tect its trade mark and trade rights in its 
name. I think, however, it is only just to 
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Drugging of Soft Drinks 
By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


say that all such imitations are in them- 
selves unethical and immoral. Whenever a 
person seeks gain on the reputation of an- 
other, or wherever an article of commerce 
endeavors to find an abode by imitating 
in some way any other successful article, 
the principles of justice and morality are 
offended. I am therefore in entire sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the Coca Cola 
Company to maintain its trade rights 
against infringements of this kind. 

Caffein is a product of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. Chemically, it belongs to 
what the physiologists call the xanthin group. 
It is sometimes called trimethyl xanthin. 
The principal alkaloid that exists in cocoa 
and chocolate is theobromin, or dimethyl xan- 
thin. All of these bodies are intimately 
related to purin, which, in its turn, is closely 
related to uric acid. The caffein which ap- 
pears in tea is sometimes called thein. It 
is, however, chemically and physiologically 
identical with the alkaloid in coffee. Tea 
leaves contain, usually, a somewhat larger 
average per cent. of caffein than do coffee 
beans, but the reverse is true of the beverages. 
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Caffein is found also in the kola nut 
and in the maté yerba, which grows exten- 
sively in Paraguay, and is used in that 
country as tea is in this. It is the ex- 
tract of the coca leaf that yields cocain. In 
order to prevent confusion it may be well 
to say that the coca leaf (Erythroxylum coca) 
yielding cocain is of an entirely different fam- 
ily from the cacao tree (Theobroma cacao) 
which yields cocoa and chocolate. 


Caffein Responsible for Nervousness 


The effects of the excessive use of coffee, 
tea, and other natural caffein beverages 
are well known. Although the caffein is 
combined in these beverages naturally, and 
they are as a rule taken at mealtime, which 
mitigates the effects of the caffein, they are 
recognized by everyone as tending to pro- 
duce sleeplessness, and often indigestion, 
stomach disorders, and a condition which, 
for lack of a better term, is described as 
nervousness. It has been suggested that 
these effects are brought about by other 
constituents in tea and coffee than caffein, 
but the fact that when caffein is extracted 
from these bodies and administered in a pure 
state, similar phenomena are produced, 
shows that the evil effects noted are due 
particularly to the alkaloid caffein itself. 

There is quite universal agreement among 
experimenting hygienists and physicians 
that a stimulating effect on both muscle 
and brain action is produced by caffein, 
but there is a very wide difference of opinion 
among experts as to whether it is desirable 
to produce this effect. The almost uni- 
versal use of these beverages shows, at least, 
that they do not produce very serious 
lesions. The combined effect, however, of 
caffein, nicotin, and dis- 
tilled alcohol has un- 
doubtedly done much to 
produce the large num- 
ber of neurotics found in 
the world today, and 
possibly may have some 
direct connection 


There is quite universal 
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the prevalence of nervous diseases, melan- 
cholia, and insanity. 

The feeling of drowsiness after a full 
meal will be admitted, I believe, by almost 
everyone to be a natural condition inci- 
dental to the proper conduct of digestion. 
If we grant this as a postulate, then we are 
forced to admit that the use of tobacco, or 
coffee, or tea, or whisky, to such an extent as 
to drive away this natural feeling must be 
an interference with the normal conditions. 
A continued interference with normal con- 
ditions cannot be regarded as beneficial. 


Adding Caffein to Synthetic Beverages 


While we may, and probably shall, con- 
tinue to tolerate the use of coffee and tea 
without any serious effort to restrict it, ex- 
cept by the teaching of hygiene and sound 
sanitation, we ought not to close our eyes 
to the dangers of extending the use of caffein 
beyond those beverages in which it naturally 
occurs. In the commerce in caffein-produc- 
ing plants there is a large amount of waste 
incident to manufacture and transportation, 
which is now utilized for the purpose of pro- 
ducing caffein in the form of a pure drug. 
Large quantities of the drug are manufac- 
tured in this and other countries from tea 
sweepings, that is, the residue of broken or 
shattered fragments of tea incident to its 
handling. 

Caffein has a legitimate place among 
therapeutic agents, and in combination 
(especially with citric acid) it is often pre- 
scribed by physicians. That it should be 
sold promiscuously, when added to bever- 
ages, is quite a different matter. Realizing 
the effects which it produces upon the 
nerves, and the further fact that it under- 
goes very 
little 
change in 


agreement that a stimu- 
lating effect ts produced 
by caffein, but there is a 
wide difference of opin- 
ion among experts as to 
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the body (that is, it is in no sense a 
food), its restriction to products in which 
it occurs naturally seems to be demanded 
by the sound laws of ethics and of 
hygiene. 

With a view to restricting the use of 
caffein to the products in which it naturally 
occurs, the United States Department of 
Agriculture instituted proceedings under 
the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
against Coca Cola, the widest known bever- 
age in the synthetic caffeinated class, to 
secure an intervention against its inter- 
state commerce. It was charged in the 
libel that: 

“Said product contained an added in- 
gredient, caffein, which was and is a poison- 
ous ingredient, and might have rendered 
and may render said food product injurious 
to health. 

“Said product contained an added ingre- 
dient, caffein, which was a deleterious in- 
gredient, and may render or might have 
rendered said food product injurious to 
health. 

“Said food product had been mixed, col- 
ored, powdered, coated or stained, whereby 
damage or inferiority was concealed.” 

It was further charged that it was mis- 
branded in that it was represented as coca 
cola, indicating that it was a product made 
of coca and cola, when in point of fact the 
quantities of coca and cola therein were in- 
significant and negligible. 

The actual composition of the shipment 
of Coca Cola syrup involved in the trial is 
shown by the following data: 
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Caffein (grains per fluid ounce)........ 0.92 to 1.30 
Phosphoric acid (per cent.) .......... 0.26 to 0.30 
Sugar (total percent.) .............. 48.86 to 58.00 
Alcohol (per cent. by volume)......... 0.90 to 1.27 
Caramel, glycerin, lime juice, essential 

oils, and plant extractive .............. Traces 
Water (per cent.)................. 34.00 to 41.00 


This syrup is diluted in making the bever- 
age, of course, but the amount used may 
vary with the demand of the customer and 
the will of the person serving it. Ten cups 
of black coffee analyzed varied from 1.25 
to 2.93 grains of caffein, averaging 1.87 
grains per cup. Dr. Charles A. Crampton, 
former chemist of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, testified: “In 1902, while con- 
nected with the federal government, I 
analyzed samples of Coca Cola syrup 
and detected the presence of cocain. It 
also contained 1.6 per cent. caffein.”” Coca 
Cola thus appears to contain less caffein 
than does black coffee, but in the coffee 
caffein is natural, while in the former its 
character is open to question. 

In addition to this, it was let out by one 
of the witnesses for the defendant that in 
the original manufacture of Coca Cola 
the unexhausted coca leaves were employed, 
thus necessarily introducing into the prod- 
uct an amount of cocain equivalent to that 
which would be extracted from the leaves 
during the process of manufacture. How- 
ever, Mr. John S. Candler, a_ witness 
for the defendant in the trial, testified 
as follows: “It (Coca Cola) contained 
no cocain at any time as far as I know.” 

The two points which were established by 
the evidence, however, are, that at first the 
unexhausted coca leaves were used for mak- 
ing the product, and subsequent to the 
time of Dr. Crampton’s examination, in 
1902, the use of the débris in the shape 
of exhausted coca leaves re- 
sulting from the manufacture 
of cocain was begun. The 

degree of exhaus- 
tion is so perfect 
that no trace of 
cocain is found in 
the Coca Cola 
syrup at the pres- 
ent day. If, how- 
ever, by some ac- 


A number of the experts who 
testified as to the harmlessness of 
caffein had formerly expressed 
different opinions 
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cident a complete exhaustion of the cocain 
should fail to take place, then naturally 
cocain would reappear in the product. 

A fifty-seven-page abstract of the testi- 
mony given at the trial has been issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as Notice of Judgment No. 1455, and 
can be obtained by applying to the Depart- 
ment. 


One Side of the Case 


John Witherspoon, M.D., professor of 
medicine at Vanderbilt University and pres- 
ident-elect of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, bears witness against Coca Cola as 
follows: 


It is a heart stimulant. I think that one glass of 
Coca Cola, containing the amount of caffein it is 
shown by Mr. Fuller’s analysis to contain, would 
have very little effect more than as a mild stimulant, 
but it is the continued use that has the serious effect. 
It would affect the nervous system, making the 
user very nervous by its action upon the brain and 
spinal cord, overstimulating the reflexes; stimulating 
directly the centers. My experience with Coca 
Cola shows that continued users of it are seriously 
impaired in digestion. Young people soon form the 
habit of taking Coca Cola and take sometimes 8, 10, 
15, or 20 drinks a day. Some become extremely 
nervous, weak, and the heart becomes rapid and 
irregular. They really look like morphine habitués, 
so far as their efforts to control it are concerned. 

I have treated probably thirty or forty patients 
afflicted with the Coca Cola habit during the last four 
or five years. I have had three cases in the hospital 
that I have treated to break off the habit. As they 
gave up the habit their health improved. I have 
thought that the habitual use of Coca Cola im- 
paired their digestion. I regard Coca Cola as habit- 
forming; one glass creates a demand for 
another because it stimulates the user and 
makes him feel better; then, when its 
effect wears off, the reaction is one of de- 
pression, and he gets very nervous and 
seemingly cannot do without it very well. 


Dr. Louis LeRoy, of the Uni- 4 
versity of Memphis, testified that 9% 
Coca Cola has a 
tendency to be 
habit-forming. 
Caffein was de- 
clared by William 
F. Boos, chemist 
and pharmacol- 
ogist at the 
Massachusetts 
General Hos- 
pital, to be “de- 
cidedly dele- 
terious.” Tes- 
timony to the 


harmfulness of Coca Cola was given by 
Dr. J. H. Musser, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. S. Solis-Cohn, consult- 
ing physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, and physician to the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, pointed out the 
ill effects of caffein, as did several other 
noted men. 


The Other Side of the Case 


In behalf of the Coca Cola: Company 
testimony was given by a number of wit- 
nesses. Dr. V. C. Vaughan, dean of the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan, testified in part as follows: 


Whether caffein is a poison or not depends on the 
amount given and the avenue of administration— 
how it is given. ... 

I am of opinion that Coca Cola syrup, taken in the 
form of a beverage in proportion to one ounce of 
syrup tosixorseven ounces of carbonated water, taken 
five or six times in the course of a day would not 
produce injurious effects. I have no doubt it would 
be stimulating to the brain and muscles, and to 
some extent, possibly, the kidneys slightly, but such 
stimulation would be normal. . . . 

Because a certain drug does not produce an ob- 
servably harmful effect does not at all prove that it 
is not deleterious. Even one or one and a half grains 
of caffein may prove harmful to many persons, and 
I have no doubt there are many people who should 
not take caffein at all. I would prohibit caffein alto- 
gether to children under seven years of age, and even 
above that age there may be some, and no doubt 
there are many, to whom it should not be given. 


In like vein was the testimony of Dr. 
P. A. Wesener, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry 
in the medical de- 
partment of the 
University of Illi- 
nois; Dr. C. F. 
Chandler, who ‘for 


Shall the interests of a 
few millionaires be para- 
mount to the welfare of 
the whole country? 
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eleven years was president of the Board of 
Health of NewYork; Dr. Hobart Amory 
Hare, professor of therapeutics and materia 
medica in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, and the testimony of several 
others. 

The testimony given in this case is highly 
contradictory. Eminent experts, qualified 
by study and experience to give opinions, 
disagree as to the effects of caffein upon 
health. Attention may be called to the 
fact that this is the common history of 
all problems of this kind. There has 
never been a problem relating to health 
presented to the people, in so far as I 
know, which has not been a cause of keen 
and sometimes bitter discussion. 

There are eminent opponents of vacci- 
nation, of serumtherapy, of quarantine, of 
sanitary measures of every kind. Of all the 
substances which have been commonly 
added to foods as coloring agents, preserva- 
tives, and fillers, there have been contradic- 
tory opinions as to the effects produced. 
A number of the experts who testified as to 
the harmlessness of caffein had formerly ex- 
pressed different opinions—sometimes in 
print. While it is not just to assume that 
the relations of these experts to the defend- 
ant in the Coca Cola trial had influenced 
their judgment—for anyone may get new 
light on a subject and change his views— 
still one cannot overlook the fact that the 
change of opinion on the part of these wit- 
nesses was apparently synchronous with 
their association with the case. Attention 
should be called in this connection, however, 
to the difficulties of the problem. It is not 
possible to prove by experimental evidence 
that any substance is harmless—it can only 
be Said that in a specific 
experiment no harmful 
effects were observed. It is 
a well-known fact that very 
serious injury may be done ¢ 
to the organs of the body 
before any outward expres- 
sion of the damage appears, 
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the foundation for subsequent injury being 
laid even while the observer reports that no 
harm has been done. The problem, there- 
fore, on the part of the experts for the de- 
fendants is one of remarkable difficulty. 

On the other hand, if experts observe 
harmful effects, a positive foundation is at 
once established, and no amount of nega- 
tive testimony in other cases could possibly 
upset the positive testimony adduced. If a 
thief breaks into a bank and takes money, it 
is no defense if every other bank in the 
world testifies that he never took any money 
from them. If a drug produces a harmful 
effect on one person, the evidence of a num- 
ber of others that it has produced no harm- 
ful effect on them is of no value except in 
their own cases. 


Ethical Weighing of the Testimony 


In view of this conflict of testimony, the 
question is a pertinent one as to what 
ground an official charged with the pro- 
tection of the public health should take. 
William A. Rodenberg, a member of the 
House of Representatives from Illinois, in a 
letter addressed to me in answer to one I 
had written to him, criticizing his attitude 
in regard to the Remsen Board, makes the 
following statement: ‘‘ Now, as to sulphur 
fumes. Suppose your conclusion in regard 
to the same had been adopted and later the 
Remsen Board, after a long, painstaking, 
physiological research had disagreed with 
you, would your sense of fairness have 
suggested any reimbursement for the man- 
ufacturer, his employees, the grower 
of the material, who for the time being 
had been put out of business?” 

This is the view- 
point of one who, 
honestly believing 
in the fairness and 
efficiency of the 
Remsen Board, 
would sacrifice the 
public to the possi- 
ble danger that 
might exist, ac- 
cording to a ruling 
such as I had made 
showing the harm- 


The religious press which promotes the man- 
ufacture and sale of beverages containing 
added caffein, is often extremely violent 
against the manufacture and sale of alcohol 
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fulness of sulphur fumes, until another 
body, which already had spent four years 
upon the problem without coming to a 
conclusion, had arrived at one. 

The proper answer to such a question is 
this: “Suppose my conclusion in regard to 
suiphur fumes had been approved by the 
Remsen Board, would Mr. Rodenberg have 
undertaken to have made good to the public 
the injury to their health which had ensued, 
pending the long investigation and the tardy 
decision of that Board?” Of course the 
answer to this is at once evident, that it 
would have been impossible to have com- 
pensated the public at all for the injury that 
it had suffered. When we add to this that 
itis entirely possible to produce, without the 
use of sulphur fumes, all kinds of food 
products which are admittedly at least as 
wholesome and at least as palatable as those 
made with sulphur fumes, there should be no 
hesitation as to the correct decision by any- 
one charged with the care of the public health. 


Duty of Public Officials 


In the same way I may say that I can 
see but one attitude which an official 
charged with the public health can take in 
regard to the addition of caffein to beverages. 
He must, if he be conscientious and true to 
his oath, resolve this question, which is 
debatable, in favor of the consumer. It is 
perfectly certain that the public will not 
suffer in its health if the addition of caffein 
to these beverages is forbidden. No con- 
sumer will ever be injured by such an act, 
and the only persons who could possibly 
suffer are those who are engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct. The question arises: Shall the 
interests of a few millionaires be 
paramount to the welfare of the 
whole country? 

In many cases the 
public press—daily, 
weekly and monthly, 
lay and religious—is 
carrying advertise- 
ments favoring the 
manufacture and 
sale of a beverage 
containing added 
caffein. The char- 
acter of the adver- 


of the public press is a matter which is solely 
under the control of the owners and editors. 
I would be the last one to deny freedom of 
advertisement to any legitimate product. 

There is, however, a duty imposed upon 
an owner of a publication and an editor that 
is of an ethical and civic nature. 

Especially when we see the religious press 
carrying advertisements of quack medicines 
and beverages containing added alkaloids, 
are we led to cry “Halt!” The craving 
of people for stimulants is well known. 
The gratification of that craving is an of- 
fense against the welfare of society. The 
religious press which promotes the manu- 
facture and sale of beverages contain- 
ing added caffein, is often extremely vio- 
lent against the manufacture and sale 
of alcohol. I have no quarrel with them 
because of their views on that point, but 
it does not seem consistent to go from one 
stimulant to another, even though it be 
granted that the second stimulant is far 
less injurious than the first; nor do we per- 
mit the sale of alcohol at a soda fountain, 
nor to children. 

In a letter from the editor of a well- 
known scientific publication the following 
statement is made, referring to the work 
on caffein done by Dr. Hollingworth of 
Columbia University: 

It only confirms what we all know, that small 
doses of caffein and other drugs contained in coffee 
and tea have a stimulating effect without apprecia- 
ble injurious after-effects at the time. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that it is desirable to use such 
drugs in drinks sold to children and to people who 
do not know what they contain. 


Nothing could be more misleading and deceptive than the statement that the filing of a 
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In reply to this I wrote: 


The point I call your attention to now is this: 
that stimulation means increased exertion; other- 
wise it is of no value and wastes itself without 
helpful results. All increased energy implies in- 
creased consumption of tissue and fuel. Fatigue is 
nature’s danger signal, to show that muscles, brain, 
nerves, et cetera, need rest and recreation. Any 
drug that strikes down the danger signal without re- 
moving the danger must of necessity be a threat. The 
thing to do when one is tired is to rest, to sleep, and to 
take real food. The thing not to do is to take a drug 
that makes one forget he is tired. The thing most of 
all not to do is to offer that drug under a false and mis- 
leading name, at inopportune times, and for the sole 
purpose of gain. 


Dr. Wiley’s Opinion of Coca Cola 


In answer to a letter from a prominent 
exponent of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, dealing with the question 
of advertising these caffein beverages in 
religious papers, and particularly with 
reference to the statement widely sent to 
the press by the Coca Cola Company to the 
effect that the decision of the court at 
Chattanooga was in favor of the Coca Cola 
Company, that they had been “exonerated 
at last,” and that the wholesoieness of 
Coca Cola was now established, the follow- 
ing was written: 


The advertisements of Coca Cola very generally 
represented it as relieving fatigue. This it does by 
the stimulus of the caffein it contains. Fatigue is 
nature’s danger signal of exhaustion. To strike 
down the signal without relieving the exhaustion is a 
direct threat to health. It would be paralleled by 
extinguishing the red light and not closing the switch. 

One of the chemists who had certified that Coca 
Cola syrup contained no alcohol, on the witness 
stand at Chattanooga admitted that he had made a 
misstatement. The Coca Cola syrup does contain 
alcohol, but only a small quantity. 

The question of whether Coca Cola contained an 
injurious and habit-forming drug was not decided 
by the court at Chattanooga. The court decided 
that Coca Cola was a distinctive name, and that the 
caffein it contained was not an added substance, 
and hence it did not come within the scope of the 
law. So far as I know, there have been no slander- 
ous statements respecting Coca Cola. Coca Cola 
is a beverage which is made possible by a drug, 
caffein, which is often injurious and sometimes pro- 
duces most deleterious effects. The people who 
drink Coca Cola love to repeat, and therefore it is 
a habit-forming drug. Parents who forbid their 
children to drink tea and coffee at home are ignorant 
of the fact that these same children are drinking 
caffein in Coca Cola at the soda fountain. 


Three Examples of Misleading Advertising 


“Exonerated at Last” is the title of an 
advertisement published in the Congrega- 
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tionalist for April 20, 1912, by the Coca 
Cola Company, and commented upon in the 
letter just quoted. The following para- 
graph from this advertisement is of special 
interest: 


Professors of chemistry in the leading universities 
and colleges, also state and city chemists, were called 
upon to select samples of Coca Cola from the open 
market and analyze them. These analyses were 
published in newspapers everywhere and printed 
in book form for free distribution. In the mean- 
time the same class of people who were active in 
starting the false report about alcohol had started 
the report that Coca Cola contained injurious and 
habit-forming drugs. At last the matter came to 
the attention of the Food and Drug Department of 
the United States Government, which brought a 
suit against the Coca Cola Co., in the Federal Court 
at Chattanooga, under the Pure Foed and Drug 
Law. The decision of the court in favor of the 
Coca Cola Co. on every count of the indictment was 
handed down in Chattanooga last April, and that 
verdict is expected to kill the last vestige of the 
=. which has for years followed this popular 

rink. 


The evident purpose of the above ad- 
vertisement is to induce the public to be- 
lieve that Coca Cola syrup does not con- 
tain alcohol, but it was established beyond 
cavil at the trial and acknowledged by the 
Coca Cola people themselves, that Coca 
Cola syrup does contain about one per cent. 
alcohol. 

Another statement in the above quota- 
tion is also false and misleading, namely, 
that the federal court decided in favor of 
the Coca Cola Company on every count of 
the indictment. It is only necessary to 
look to the language that the court used in 
instructing the jury, to show that this 
statement is not true. The court stated to 
the jury that the charge that Coca Cola was 
misbranded by reason of being mixed, col- 
ored or stained by the use of coloring sub- 
stance whereby damage or inferiority of the 
mixture was concealed, was a question of 
fact, and the issues raised by the pleadings 
should be left to the jury. The court also 
said that “in so far as the charge of mis- 
branding based upon the pictorial design of 
coca leaves upon the label is concerned, the 
claimants will be overruled.” Thus the 
two most important counts in regard to 
misbranding were not decided by the court 
in favor of the Coca Cola Company. 

The only points which the court decided 
in favor of the Coca Cola Company at 
Chattanooga were that caffein was not an 
added substance, and that Coca Cola was 
a distinctive name, and that it was not, 
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therefore, an imitation of another article 
but was sold under its own distinctive name. 
The government immediately appealed 
from that decision, and this appeal is still 
pending in the circuit court. The court 
suggested that it would submit the other 
points involved, misbranding and the lack 
of sanitary precautions in the preparation 
of the syrup, to the jury, but the govern- 
ment moved the court to dismiss these 
counts without prejudice, which was done. 
The very purpose of the government in dis- 
missing the other charges was to secure, 
as soon as possible, a judicial decision as 
to whether or not caffein was an added, 
poisonous, and deleterious substance. 

It is bad enough to publish false and 
misleading statements in the lay press, 
but it is a great deal worse to take ad- 
vantage of the columns of a religious jour- 
nal to confuse the public mind in regard to 
matters of such importance. 


The Truth (?) About Coca Cola 


The Coca Cola Company has also issued 
a little pamphket entitled ‘The Truth About 
Coca Cola.” It is a universal axiom in 
jurisprudence and morality that to tell a 
part of the truth and withhold another part 
is considered about as bad as telling a 
direct falsehood. There are many mis- 
leading statements in this pamphlet, but I 
call attention particularly to the one on 
page 16, which reads as follows: 


The Coca Cola Company has filed with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington a written 


Any powerful drug, such as caffein is acknowledged to be, should not be offered indis- 


guarantee that its product does not contain any 
ingredient prohibited by the National Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. If this guarantee 
were not true it would have been impossible for the 
company to have continued business under the 
operation of the federal laws, for every sale of Coca 
Cola made would have subjected its manufacturers 
to prosecution and to the payment of heavy penal- 
ties. If you will consider this seriously and read 
and read again our opening paragraph, you will 
find that this answers absolutely and without equiv- 
ocation any and all questions as to Coca Cola contain- 
ing any deleterious, injurious or habit-forming drugs. 


Nothing could be more misleading and 
deceptive than the above statement. The 
filing of a guaranty in the Department of 
Agriculture is no evidence whatever that the 
article guaranteed conforms to the require- 
ments of the Food and Drugs Act. The 
sole purpose of the guaranty is to protect 
the innocent purchaser from prosecution. 
The law provides that when an innocent 
party purchases an article which is guar- 
anteed by its maker under the Food and 
Drugs Act, any prosecutions which would 
lie against this innocent purchaser will be 
transferred to the manufacturer or dealer 
who gave the guaranty. Thus the very 
purpose of the guaranty is to facilitate 
prosecution and to direct it against the 
guilty parties and to protect the innocent. 

To represent this guaranty as an abso- 
lute proof of the purity and legality of a 
product, is a kind of deception which should 
meet with the active condemnation of every 
honest person. The very fact that the 
United States Government did bring a suit 
against the Coca Cola Company shows how 
false the above statement is. Honest and 
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upright people cannot fail to have a sus- 
picion of the excellence of a product which is 
so palpably misrepresented by its manu- 
facturers. 

This pamphlet has been supplemented by 
another entitled ‘The Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth about 
Coca Cola.” Many of the statements of 
the first pamphlet are restated, and the re- 
sults of the trial at Chattanooga are sum- 
marized in headlines from a local paper 
giving the misleading ideas as to the out- 
come of the trial that have already been 
discussed. 

As a grand climax in the way of mislead- 
ing advertising, reaching, in fact, the apex 
of absurdity, note the following, quoted by 
a trade paper, the Liguid Bottler, under the 
heading ‘Newspaper Advertising Pays,” 
from the Junction City (Arkansas) Democrat: 

Carbonic acid gas is a powerful germ destroyer. 
Soda water and Coca Cola in bottles is charged 
heavily with carbonic acid gas; therefore it is a 
good preventive for a germ disease. 

MENINGITIS being a germ disease, bottled 
soda water and Coca Cola is an excellent remedy to 
ward off disease. 

See how carefully the inference is made 
that Coca Cola and soda water will pre- 
vent meningitis, and at the same time how 
skillfully a clear-cut statement to that 
effect is avoided. Such equivocal insinua- 
tions as these can never pay in the long 
run, if indeed they ever do pay. They only 
serve to arouse distrust concerning the 
products concerned, and advertised goods in 
general. The statement is made, however, 
that “A lot of customers, among families 
who never bought bottled goods before, 
were obtained by this advertisement.” 


The High-Lights of the Controversy 


The excessive drinking of tea and coffee 
is acknowledged to be injurious by prac- 
tically all specialists. The effect of caffein 
when taken on an empty stomach is ac- 
knowledged by many investigators to be 
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more prompt and more injurious than 
when a caffein beverage is taken with the 
meals, as tea and coffee usually are taken. 
The beverages to which caffein has been 
added are usually taken between meals and 
thus the effect produced is more marked. 

The beverages containing caffein do not, 
so far as I know, by any label or advertise- 
ment, indicate to the consumer the fact that 
caffein is present, and thus people who 
might, if they had their choice, refrain from 
drinking such beverages, are led to do so by 
reason of ignorance of their composition. 
Again, there is a distinct difference of opin- 
ion among eminent specialists concerning 
the effects of caffein upon health. In view 
of this disagreement, it is the duty of every 
one who has the public health at heart to 
discourage the intemperate use of tea and 
coffee, their use in any degree by children, 
and the use, by all, of beverages to which 
caffein has been added. 


Conclusion 


The extraction of caffein from any of its 
natural sources and the use of it in bever- 
ages which by their name and by their 
manner of use give no suggestion of con- 
taining this product, appears to me to be 
an objectionable practice, irrespective of 
any opinion regarding the injurious quali- 
ties of this alkaloid. Any powerful drug, 
such as caffein is acknowledged to be, should 
not be offered indiscriminately to the pub- 
lic in other than its natural condition, and 
certainly not without the knowledge of the 
consumer. 

This is the road to safety. No injury 
can come to the public by failure to use 
these beverages—injury may come, and 
often does, to those who do use them, espe- 
cially to excess; and to the young, to those 
of nervous temperament, and to those 
who have idiosyncratic sensibilities toward 
drinks of this kind even when used in 
moderation. 


No Benzoate for Indiana 


By Harvey W. 


States Court of Indianapolis, in a de- 
cision handed down on June 21, ended 
the celebrated benzoate of soda case 
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brought by Curtice Brothers of Rochester, 
New York, and Williams Brothers of De- 
troit, Michigan, against the state of Indiana. 
These manufacturers desired to have that 
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part of the Indiana law forbidding the use 
of benzoate of soda on the ground that it 
was an injurious substance, and the execu- 
tion of the law by the State Board of 
Health, declared unconstitutional. The 
trial was a celebrated one, the taking of evi- 
dence lasting for nearly two years. Able 
counsel on both sides presented the case. 
The master in chancery found against \ 
the complainants, maintaining that they #& 
had not proved the harmlessness of 
benzoate of soda and upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the law as just and 
in the interests of the public health. 
The final ruling of the court has sustained 
this decision, the entire seventy-two ex- 
ceptions to the master’s finding being over- 
ruled. The judge said in one instance: 
“Pass to some other point; I am against 
you irrevocably, finally, and forever.” 
To Harry Everett Barnard, the 
indefatigable food commissioner 
of Indiana, is due a great deal 
of credit for his aggressive de- 
fense in this case. 
Together with the 
decision of the Ger- 
man health author- 
ities against ben- 
zoate, this decision 


Look Out for the 


By Harvey W. 


vent painful illness, and even death, 

from the eating of early oysters. 
During the summer hundreds of thousands 
of people flock to the coast and other places 
near oyster beds. The pollution of coast 
waters is therefore consequently much 
greater during the summer than at other 
seasons of the year. As a rule, there is a 
smaller volume of fresh water poured into 
the ocean during the summer than at other 
times. It follows, therefore, that the coast 
waters are distinctly more polluted by the 
beginning or the middle of September than 
at any other season. 

Typhoid fever and other contagious dis- 
eases are not infrequent among the visitors 
at summer resorts near the coast. The 
greatest danger that the polluted oyster 
supply threatens is therefore at the begin- 
ning of the oyster season. I desire to warn 
all people against the danger of eating raw 
oysters during September and October, un- 


A TIMELY werd of warning may pre- 


Another Progressive State 


in Indiana will cause reputable manufactur- 
ers to withhold this preservative from food 
products, even though its use is permitted 
by the federal authorities. Indeed many pro- 
gressive food manufacturers already bar it. 
A summary of the celebrated case of 
“Benzoate of Soda vs. the Public Health” 
will be prepared for a 
future issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
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less they are certain that they have come 
from unpolluted waters. The only way to 
be certain of this is to see them taken. 
It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to eat 
only cooked oysters until cold weather has 
fully set in and the excess of pollution in the 
summer vacation season has passed away. 

In October of last year a severe epidemic 
of typhoid fever followed an oyster supper 
held in a little town in New York at which 
oysters were served on the half-shell. A 
great many cases of typhoid and diarrhoea 
developed among those present and the re- 
sponsibility was clearly fixed on the guilty 
oysters by a careful investigation made in 
the Bureau of Chemistry by Dr. George W. 
Stiles. A detailed report of this case will soon 
be issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

The dangers which attend the eating of 
raw oysters will be made the subject of a 
special paper in the near future. In this 
month of September, however, I feel it my 
duty to utter this note of warning. 
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Short Cuts to Beauty 


The Useless and Worse than Useless Preparations Sold by 


This article was prepare’ under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wiley and has his indorsement. 


harmless powder, intelligently used 

from a sanitary and esthetic stand- 
point; admitting that the pure facial cream, 
and even the much abused hair tonic, all 
have their place on my lady’s toilet table, 
let us take a look at some of the cosmetics 
that are offered for sale, and curiously 
enough are bought, in large numbers, some- 
where, somehow, despite the increasing in- 
telligence of American women. Viewed 
solely from the point of view of effectiveness 
and return on the amount invested, the 
results are noteworthy. 

Though an injurious cosmetic can not 
often be reached by the Food and Drugs 
Act, because it is not used for the mitiga- 
tion of disease (this according to the legal 
mind, though any woman knows that 
ugliness is a disease most devoutly to be 
avoided), quite a number of these prepara- 
tions have been prosecuted on the charge of 
misbranding, their absurd claims exposing a 
vulnerable point. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that under a recent decision of the 
United States supreme court, false claims 
as to the efficiency of a preparation afford 
no ground for prosecution, that the mis- 
statements must apply to the contents and 
composition of the package—a decision that 
leaves that revered body in the position of 
guardian and protector of all fraudulent 
face lotions, hair tonics, patent medicines, 
etc. Legal technicalities make as strange 
bedfellows as politics. 

Among the most conspicuous of the prod- 
ucts making false claims were the Madam 
Yale preparations, but the comprehensive 
judgment obtained against them received 
but little publicity. Note at a glance 
what was shown to be the true compo- 
sition of these products, also their price, 


3% 


AN DMITTING that the good soap, the 


Yale” and Others 


By Anne Lewis Pierce 


Secretary to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


their estimated cost, (that of the container 
and the advertising not included!) and 
then the claims for them: 


Madam Yale’s Preparations 


Excelsior Skin Food—Three-fourths vaseline, col- 
ored with a pink dye, perfumed, and containing 
zinc oxid. Price $1.50. Estimated cost 3 cents. 

Excelsior Complexion Bleach—Saturated solution of 
borax in orange flower water. Price $2.00. 
Estimated cost 6 cents. 

Blush of Yoush—About 50 per cent. of water colored 
with a coal-tar dye, and perfumed; 6 per cent. 
of alcohol, and 44 per cent. of glycerin. Price, 
$3.00. Estimated cost 9 cents. 

Excelsior Hair Tonic—Eighty-two per cent. of water, 
15.5 per cent. of alcohol, and small amounts of 
glycerin, perfumed with bergamot oil. Price, 
50 cents. Estimated cost 5 cents. 


“Excelsior” evidently referred to the 
price, the only high grade thing about that 
product, except the imagination employed 
in writing the labels. Listen to this: 


Blush of Youth is as refreshing as concentrated 
dew, pure as purity. It overcomes all inactivity 
and imperfection of the skin and underlying struc- 
ture; spiritualizes the expression and gives counten- 
ance the glow, luster and beauty of childhood, and 
preserves the morning of life indefinitely. 


Obviously too good to be true, isn’t it? 
And still such things sell, since one is 
tempted to hope against reason when a 
“spiritualized expression”’ is offered in bot- 
tled form, even at three dollars a bottle. 

The complexion bleach was heralded as a 
chemical secret known only to Madam 
Yale, which the claim was made that it 
would “create natural beauty,’’ “purify 
the entire skin, penetrating its remotest 
recesses.” Then comes the unimaginative 
chemist and lays bare the “secret formula, ” 
—a solution of borax in orange water. 

These preparations are neither worse nor 
better than many others, excepting as tv 
the high grade of imagination used in pre- 
paring the labels. 
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French Vezetanie Haw Colorng. 


“Tf beauty is only skin deep, skin her.” 
That is what some of these preparations do, 
literally and figuratively. Among those 
shown at the top, Fatoff is practically a 
soft soap. Examination revealed corro- 
sive sublimate in the face bleach. 

Among the hair preparations—Eau 
Sublime, W yeth’s Sage and Sulphur, and 

wood alcohol, a lead salt, and 
two cases of poisonous aniline dye were 
found,—we can tell you which in which, if 
you are anxious to know. The “ walnut 
juice” compound contains no walnut juice. 

The Mme. Yale preparations shown at 
the bottom are marvels so far as label 
writing is concerned, 
and, while harmless, 
are inefficient and 
expensive. 
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Not always are toilet preparations merely 


frauds; sometimes they are very injurious. 
Illustrative of this class are Kintho Beauty 
Cream, which contained when last exam- 
ined over 12 per cent. of ammoniated mer- 
cury, a poisonous substance;  Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment, containing the same, 
with a little zinc oxid besides; and Madam 
Ucelia’s Face Bleach, containing corrosive 
sublimate—compounds calculated to re- 
move not only the freckles, but a goodly 
layer of the epidermis as well. 

Commenting on a case of poisoning 
caused by the Kintho Cream, the chief of 
the St. Paul Food and Drug Inspection 
Laboratory wrote to Dr. Wiley under date 
of December 29, 1911: “As this product 
was branded ‘absolutely harmless’ we were 
able to confiscate that particular prepara- 
tion and another similarly labeled, but the 
effect was only to have the false statement 
‘absolutely harmless’ removed, and the 
harmful mercurials are still on the market 
containing no warning of their dangerous 
character.” The letter further suggested 
that “‘the portion of the act covering drugs 
be amended to prohibit the use of salts and 
oxids of mercury, lead, zinc, and arsenic 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations such as 
face creams.” 

This material was produced at the hear- 
ings before the committee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in April, 1912, when 
the amendment of the Food and Drugs Act 
was under consideration. Another bit of 
evidence in reference to this same prepara- 
tion, offered by Dr. Kebler, chief of the 
Division of Drugs of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, was rather amusing, so long as the joke 
was on one’s neighbor, but was far from 
funny for the victim who passed through 
the following highly colored experience: 


“A person was using this commodity and her 
face became very much inflamed, with the result 
that she consulted a physician. The physician con- 
sidered it a very serious matter and he prescribed an 
ointment of iodid of potash. The iodid of potash 
coming in contact with this mercurial compound 
produced a bright vermilion red, and the face of the 
woman turned a boiled lobster-like color. That an- 
noyed the woman very much, and she therefore hied 
herself to another physician to help her out of her 
dilemma. He prescribed an ointment of sulphur. 
That coming in contact with the mercury of course 
turned black.” 


Another hair tonic, Eudora Compound, 
was found to be composed largely of wood 
alcohol, which is poisonous, differing marl:- 
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edly from the ethyl alcohol, which should 
have been used; A certain toilet water was 
found to contain this form of alcohol, 
whether by accident or on purpose it is not 
known. 


The Dangerous “Walnut” Hair Stain 


One of the most dangerous of the hair 
dyes and tonics, known by the name of 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Hair Stain, consists 
of two bottles, one containing hydrogen 
peroxid and the other an alcoholic solution 
of a poisonous anilin dye known as para- 
phenyl-diamin. The label reads, “The 
stain does not hurt the hair as dyes do.” 
Thereisno walnut juice present. Several let- 
ters have been received reporting frightful 
effects from the use of this preparation, one 
case requiring two months’ treatment to 
effect recovery from the pain and disfigure- 
ment resulting. The physician called diag- 
nosed the case as one of absorbent poison- 
ing, though he knew nothing of the use of 
the dye. The victim stated that she would 
not have had it happen for a thousand dol- 
lars, so intense was the suffering, to say 
nothing of the loss of a long, thick suit of 
hair. She also asked that the offender be 
brought to justice, but unfortunately this 
could not be effected, since the preparation 
is not a drug used for the cure, prevention, 
or mitigation of disease. and no medicinal 
claims are made. 

An example of the same dangerous type 
of hair preparations is found in the Eau 
Sublime Hair Coloring, which was declared 
on the label to be an instantaneous vege- 
table coloring that by a single application 
would color gray, faded, or bleached hair 
any shade, from ash blonde to a most beauti- 
ful black, and was further heralded as the 
work of an eminent French specialist in 
chemistry, and it was said to be indorsed 
by the New York Board of Health. This 
collection of palpable falsehoods resulted in 
the imposition of a fine of $5. Not even 
that could be collected, on account of the 
supreme court decision previously men- 
tioned. 

Sartoin Skin Food, so-called, which 
hailed from Dayton, Ohio, was the first case 
of the kind brought under the law. It 
would produce “‘a soft, velvety tint on the 
roughest of skins”; was “probably (sic) 
the most effective remedy known to science 
for sunburn, rashes, and all skin blemishes ’’; 
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was absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
skin, and if persistently used would benefit 
the worst complexion. This wonder-work- 
ing compound proved to be composed of 
epsom salts and a pink dye, the former with- 
out any effect and the latter possibly harm- 
ful. ‘Skin foods,” as such, are obviously 
fraudulent, inasmuch as the skin, like any 
other part of the body, must be fed by the 
building up of the tissues by the processes 
of assimilation and not by applications from 
without. Epp-o-tone, a skin food for beau- 
tifying the complexion, had virtually the 
same composition as Sartoin. 

Cactico Hair Grower, advertised to pro- 
duce hair on bald heads and stop the falling 
out of hair, was 88 per cent. water and con- 
tained a little borax, glycerin, and capsicum. 
The manufacturer pleaded guilty and the 
judge may have been bald, for he deemed 
the fraud worthy of a $50 fine. Wells’ Hair 
Balsam for Gray Hair—a dollar a bottle— 


was declared in five different languages to 
be the tonic par excellence for the hair; and 
while it was not a dye, it would restore color, 
promote all desired conditions and do away 
with all undesirable ones. The ruthless 
chemist found no balsam present, but did 
find sulphur, glycerol, and lead acetate, the 
latter far from harmless. ‘Sentence was 
suspended by the court,” a not infrequent 
ending to prosecutions under the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

The moral effect of the law, and even its 
possible activities, have done some good, 
after all. A clerk in one of the Washington 
department stores when asked for a Madam 
Yale preparation naively replied: ‘“We 
don’t sell many of them any more, you know 
the government did something to Madam 
Yale.” And the law has “‘done something” 
to many a fraud that depended on the weak- 
nesses of human nature and the skill of the 
label writer for its vogue. 


Out of Dr. Wiley’s Mail Bag 


A Fake Consumption Cure 


S former adviser to the American People in 
A the matter of pure drugs and foods, I pre- 
sume to ask your opinion and advice, in your 
private capacity, in regard to “Aiscol.”’ I will not 
relate to you any diagnosis of my disease, which at 
the worst is only inceptive, for thatis my physician’s 
sphere, nor yet would I ask him concerning Aiscol, 
as professional ethics might forbid him to be candid. 
I wish only to know whether Aiscol is a fake or 
would prove harmful. The inclosed literature I 

think will give you sufficient information. .. . 

P. F., Pennsylvania. 


In regard to Aiscol, the so-called remedy 
for consumption, I would say that this prod- 
uct is an absolute fraud and has been ex- 
posed by the American Medical Association 
in a book issued by them called ‘ Nostrums 
and Quackery.” On page 74 and following 
you will find a description of this product. 
It is characterized as having been adver- 
tised in a manner as clever as it is unscrupu- 
lous, and the remedy is worse than of no 
use, since in taking it you would be wasting 
precious time which might be used in com- 
bating the disease by the well-known hy- 
gienic and dietary methods. 


Can Both of These Mothers Be Right? 


Your statements in the various newspapers about 
the plans for your baby have been of much interest, 
not only because I have made experiments in diet 
myself, but because I have a baby. The radical 


programme I have outlined for my baby may be of 
enough interest to you to excuse my forwardness in 
sending this letter. 

In order that my baby could live entirely unham- 
pered by clothes, and live out of doors, day and night, 
I took her to one of the South Sea Islands. Here 
she lived naked for five months. As Baby is to be 
brought up on a strict nut and fruit diet, I started 
when she was eight months old to give her her first 
“nut and fruit meal.” This consisted of a fully ripe 
banana, mashed and mixed with coconut milk. 
Now she is fourteen months old and has as many as 
six bananasa day. I vary her diet with orange, pine- 
apple, prune or apricot juice, also scraped apple; 
and she has added to her diet blanched toasted al- 
monds ground up into a paste, but the banana is 
her staple diet. I also nurse her three times a day, 
and expect to continue to do so until my milk dries 


The question arises in my mind, why will you not 
give your baby fruits until he is three years old? 
My little daughter has never been sick, is exception- 
ally lively and happy and strong. 


Attention is called to the fact that very 
few of the original tribes of men have had 
access to bananas, and those races that did 
have access to them have not been the lead- 
ers in human development. The temperate 
zones, producing a variety of human foods, 
vegetable and animal, have always led the 
march of progress. The secret of the health 
of this child and of the three discussed in 
another letter received is probably truly 
disclosed by the one condition they all shared 
in common—out-of-door life day and night, 
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fresh air in abundance, and few clothes. 
Following is that other letter: 


I see, from the papers, that you have a brand new 
boy, and read with interest the methods you will 
raise him by. They are fine. I don’t pretend to 
be a pure food specialist, but think my methods are 
good. I have three youngsters who “can’t be beat” 
for health anywhere in any country, and we live in 
the most malarial part of the state (Tennessee). If 
I had raised, or could raise my children in Mon- 
tana or Colorado, they would certainly be prize- 
winners at any baby show. My children drink 
plenty of the purest milk, eat vegetables and fruits, 
and no candy, except at intervals of about two or 
three months. They eat no meat. While we are not 
vegetarians, I do not eat meat, and they seem to fol- 
low me. ‘They get bread and milk for the last meal 
of the day. I learned by experience with my oldest 
child, now nine years old, that fruit would not do 
for babies, therefore kept it from the other two 
children until they had all their teeth. But the 
secret of all our health is that our family sleeps out 
on a covered, south porch twelve months in the year. 
I never take my childien anywhere that they do not 
get complimented for their rosy complexions. 


Shall We Buy Sulphured Foods? 


In reply to an inquiry in regard to the 
purity and wholesomeness of a product con- 
taining sulphur dioxid: The results of the 


A gathering which is of the utmost 
importance in relation to the public health 
is the fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography, which will take 
place in Washington on September 23, 
1912. Demography is that branch of bio- 
logical science which relates particularly to 
the welfare of the people. Its particula: 
function is the study of vital statistics, but 
it includes also all questions which relate 
to the public welfare, both of a physical 
and moral character. The President of the 
United States is the honorary president of the 
congress, and Dr. Henry P. Walcott, of Mas- 
sachusetts, for many years the head of the 
state Board of Health, is the acting president. 

The papers read at the congress are col- 
lected in verious groups. The first relates 
to “Vital Statistics”; the second, “Growth 
and Nutrition’’; the third, “The Hygiene 
of Infancy and Childhood”; the fourth, 


Dr. WILEYS Department 


An Important Gathering 


Next month Dr. Wiley will present an important, 


experiment made in the Bureau of Chemis- 
try with sulphurous acid and sulphites is 


summed up in this final paragraph from - 


Bulletin 84, Part III: 


The verdict which must be pronounced in this 
case is decidedly unfavorable to the use of this pre- 
servative in any quantity or for any period of time, 
and shows the desirability of avoiding the addition 
of any form of sulphurous acid to products intended 
for human food. 


While for the present, pending the de- 
cision of the Referee Board, the federal gov- 
ernment is permitting the use of sulphur 
dioxid, in my opinion it is injurious; and 
only recently, in our state courts, candies 
containing sulphites were condemned. The 
housekeepe:, of course, must make her own 
choice as to buying goods so labeled, just as 
she does in the case of benzoate of soda and 
other preservatives. I believe that the addi- 
tion of these unnecessary substances may 
permit the use of inferior foods, that the 
substances are harmful in themselves, and 
that the women, who so largely buy the 
food supply, should do all they can to dis- 
courage such commercial practices. 


“The Physiology of Exercise”’; fifth, ‘‘ Hous- 
ing”; sixth, “Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene”; seventh, ‘Communicable Dis- 
ease”; eighth, “State and Municipal Hy- 
giene”; ninth, “Care of the Sick, Life- 
Saving”; tenth, “Hygiene of Traffic and 
Transportation”; eleventh, “Military, 
Naval and Tropical Hygiene.” 

In connection with the congress, an ex- 
hibit of hygienic and health-preserving ap- 
paratus and appliances will be exhibited for 
three weeks, beginning with the second week 
in September. A special building for housing 
the exhibit has been erected in Potomac 
Park near the Washington monument by 
the committee on organization of the con- 
gress. The admission to the exhibit will be 
free. It is confidently believed that the de- 
liberations of this congress will do much 
to advance the cause of hygiene and public 
welfare. 
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One of Miss Underwood’s classes at work in the New Y ork Cooking School, in the United Charities Building, New York City 


Three Meals Day 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation and serving of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for September is 


Jennie Underwood 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking School 


A WORD WITH THE HOUSEWIFE—Every recipe printed in this department has been tested by 
or jor the editors, and if followed with care can be relied upon to give perfect resulls. The recipes, unless 
otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. Level measurements are used without exception. 

We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write to me questions, suggestions and crilicisms. 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications? Address, 

CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Middleman and Retail Prices 


A Butter and Eggs Firm Claims to Try to Keep Prices Down 


R. EDITOR—My partner and I are 
engaged in the sale and delivery of 


milk, butter and eggs. We use 
twenty-eight horses, twenty-two wagons 
and an automobile in our deliveries, with a 
weekly pay-roll of about $650 in wages. 

We are serving the housekeepers of our 
city and suburbs for a radius of ten miles 
irom the center of the city, in the way in 
\ hich they desire to be served, and we do so 
as economically as we know how; and yet, 
in spite of the economies incident to buying 
in large quantities and to doing a large 
lusiness our profits have been far less dur- 
ing the last six months than at any time 


during the past ten years. We have sold 
much butter at cost, and at less than cost 
during the winter, and yet we get in return 
abuse and misrepresentation from house- 
hold, press and committees. 

We have never yet seen a statement of 
prices of the commodities under considera- 
tion made by investigating committees 
which was not exaggerated, or else positively 
untrue. For instance, when stating the 
cost of eggs people invariably give the news- 
paper quotations, when every dealer knows 
that he had to pay two cents per dozen 
above quotations during all the scarce sea- 
son, of from six to eight weeks. The loss 
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from inspection costs us two to three cents a 
dozen for delivery, etc., which has to be 
made good before we get a penny profit. 
Often these extra expenses amount to six 
cents a dozen. If we were to sell eggs just 
as we receive them from the farmer or the 
country store we soon would not have any 
trade worth serving. On all rising markets 
the farmer holds the eggs a while, the store- 
keeper a while, and the middleman bears the 
brunt of most of the loss from stale eggs, 
dirty eggs, rots, etc. 

We do not mean to say that it always costs 
six cents per dozen to prepare eggs for saie, 
but that it usually does during the months 
of November, December and January. 

The Elgin market is always held up as the 
cost price of butter, and it is not correct. 
The quoted Elgin price is always for butter 


in the solid, and every buyer who contracts . 


witha creamery must pay one cent per pound 
extra for having that creamery put the but- 
ter in prints ready for delivery; then add to 
this at least one cent for freight to any East- 
ern city and you have two cents per pound 
more than is ever quoted. Two cents per 
pound does not seem much, according to the 
extravagant notions of profits held by the 
average housekeeper, but if any person or or- 
ganization will guarantee us two cents per 
pound net profit, we will give bond in any 
amount not to exceed that average price. 

Apart from the talk about Elgin quota- 
tions, it is not possible to buy uniformly 
first-class butter at that price. We sell 
from four to five tons of butter weekly at 
retail, and buy directly, mainly from West- 
ern creameries, yet we have to pay “New 
York quotations for specials’ for two- 
thirds of our output, in order to get uni- 
formly good butter. 


The Boycott’s Influence on Prices 


During the week ending January 21, 1911, 
under the compulsion of ever-present com- 
petition, we lowered the price of butter two 
cents per pound, and the price of eggs three 
cents per dozen. During the week ending 
January 27, 1912, we reduced butter two 
cents per pound and were obliged to raise 
eggs two cents per dozen, and we retailed 
our butter that week at exactly cost. Not 
even the pressure of the boycott could affect 
the law of supply and demand in regard to 
eggs. The week ending January 28, ror1, 
we again reduced the retail price of butter 
three cents per pound and eggs eight cents 
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per dozen, while under the boycott butte 
held its own and eggs again advanced fou 
cents per dozen. 

During the winter of 1912, under the boy 
cott there was a net decline of five cents pe 
pound for butter and an advance of eigh 
cents per dozen for eggs, and then a declin: 
to the same price as on January 1. Ow 
weekly sales of butter had fallen off betwee 
one and two thousand pounds and of egg: 
several hundred dozens, yet that was th 
best we could possibly do. If there ever 
was a time when the middleman wanted t. 
iower the price of butter and eggs, it was 
during the past winter, but a comparison «| 
this year’s retail prices with those of las! 
year proves that he voluntarily does so wher: 
it is possible, and that the high prices of this 
year are a matter of supply and demand, 
and not one of trusts and extortion. 

The middleman has to pay for all his 
supplies in cash, mostly weekly, while he 
frequently has to carry the accounts of his 
customers through several months, and the 
better circumstanced they are, usually the 
longer the account has to be carried; while 
he is frequently at his wits’ end to know how 
to meet his payments. At all times we carry 
very many thousands of dollars on our books, 
and some well-to-do people feel insulted and 
withdraw their patronage when we ask jor 
payment. Just now we havea wealthy cus- 
tomer who is strenuously engaged in investi- 
gating ‘“‘the high cost of living,’”’ who owes 
us for several months’ supplies. Large num- 
bers of people go away for the summer leav- 
ing their accounts unpaid, amounting to 
many thousands of dollars, altogether un- 
mindful of the fact that other people might 
have a little recreation if they only had their 
dues. A simple suggestion along this line 
might set some housekeepers to thinking. 

On the supposition that a retailer has four 
thousand customers—a supposition entirely 
within bounds—a credit of five dollars to 
each one would mean $20,000 on his books, 
and a credit of fifty dollars, altogether too 
common, would mean $200,000. Would it 
not be a fine sequel to the boycott for some 
one to start the formation of prompt- 
payment clubs? If the retailer could chuckle 
over available cash in bank, instead of vex- 
ing his soul about its being scattered in 
driblets over all creation, might he not feel 
like selling for a little less? None but per- 
sons having good credit should be invited 
to join these prompt-payment clubs. 

Maryland. 
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Tomato Macaroni 
Baskets 


Choose large, firm tomatoes, cut 
, round piece from the top of each, 
nd scoop out the pulp. Fill the 
jollows with the macaroni mixture 
viven below. Sprinkle fried bread- 
rumbs over the top, and bake them 

a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 
hey should be tender, but care 
ust be taken that they do not 
When finished, bend 

short piece of boiled 

waroni over the top 
« each tomato to rep- 

sent a basket handle. 
Serve hot on croutons 

small bread. 


‘or the Filling 


Boil three ounces of mac- 
cront (broken in small pieces) 
until tender. Then drain and 
x with one cupful of white 
uce, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
ese and season with salt and a 
ile paprika. When these ingredi- 
nis are well incor porated, fill the tomatoes. 


Why Butter is High 


Comment on the Letter from ‘‘A Middleman” 


By Mrs. Julian Heath 


President of the Housewives’ League 


F your correspondent from Maryland is 
endeavoring, as stated, “to keep the 
price of butter and eggs down and to 

serve his customers in the best possible way,” 
and yet “is receiving abuse from the press 
and the housewives,” he has my sympathy. 
Similar complaints have been received by us, 
and in some cases I think the complaint has 
been just; that is, the consumer has not 
always been careful in discriminating be- 
tween those tradesmen who are trying to 
control conditions and to serve them well, 
and those who are not. Herein lies the 
great value of the educational work of the 
'lousewives’ League. 

The butter and egg problem, particularly 
during the last two years, has been a serious 
problem, both for the retail tradesman and 
ihe housewife. The central council of the 
'lousewives’ League has made a thorough 
investigation of the market and fully under- 
stands all of the difficulties. The boycott on 
butter which was ordered last year and 
which, as the press stated, “has gone down 


in history,”’ was ordered because of the un- 
warranted high price. Butter reached the 
high mark of sixty-two cents in some locali- 
ties, prices ranging from that price down to 
47 cents. The council was in receipt of let- 
ters from producers showing that they had 
received as low as 16 cents a pound for their 
butter. 

The investigation into the alleged butter 
trust which was instituted by the district 
attorney of New York City brought out the 
facts that the wholesalers put butter into 
storage in June, July and August at from 20 
to 22 cents a pound. This butter was kept 
in storage for several months at an average 
cost of two cents a pound, and was released 
in October at 30 cents per pound, in Novem- 
ber at 32% cents, in December at 35 cents, 
and in January at 37 cents. Let us compare 
the following prices: 


16 to 18 cents 
Placed in storage 

Released from storage 

Retailed 47to62 “ 
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Cover a bowl of milk and let it stand over night to curdle. 


\ 


Choice Foods of 
Trifling Cost 
1—Curds and Whey, or Spiced Milk. 
“Little Miss Muffett sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey.” 

This is the first of a series of dishes of which peop/e 
need to be reminded; real delicacies, high in food 
value, but costing little either of money or labor. 


A tables poonful of lemon juice to a quart of mil! 


may be introduced to hasten the curdling, but it is better to allow it to curdle unaided. Then place it on the 


until it is very cold. 


Sprinkle the top with nutmeg and serve. 


This can be served in small cups. After it has 


been poured from the larger receptacle, spice may be sprinkled over the top. 
This dish possesses the high food value of milk, but it is more readily digestible, has more “snap,” and | 


delicious. 


If desired, the curd and the whey may be separated by straining through cheesecloth. 


The whey can then 


be flavored, iced and used as a cool drink, while the curd can be made into cottage cheese or eaten directly after i 
is separated from the whey. There are some people who like to eat the curd with a little sugar sprinkled over it 


It was proved beyond doubt by the vari- 
ous investigations that the unwarranted 
high price of butter was due to manipula- 
tion, mainly in the misuse of cold storage. 
The public was told repeatedly, as our cor- 
respondent would suggest, that “the whole 
question was that of supply and demand.” 
We were told, for instance, that there 
‘really was no butter in cold storage,” and 
yet, when the law opened the cold-storage 
doors not only was butter released freely, 
but 30,000 pounds were destroyed in New 
York State as being unfit for use. These 
figures are taken from official reports. 
This statement was made by me at a meet- 
ing in Buffalo, and a man in the audience 
said that “30,000 pounds in no way repre- 
sented the figures. It would come closer 
to a million.”” Of course, this latter state- 
ment I cannot vouch for. 

There are altogether too many middle- 
men in the butter market. The retailers 
agree to this, and agree that some of these 
middlemen should be eliminated. It would 
seem that a complete organization of the 
retailers should be effected to control the 
market. I must state, however, that, even 
when under the boycott the market broke, 
and the retailer was buying butter at a lower 
rate, the reduction was not met in a uniform 
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way. The same butter would often be 
found for sale on one block in the city at a 
low price and on the next block at a high 
price. The prices varied sometimes as 
much as 12 cents a pound. It became not 
only necessary, but imperative, for the 
Housewives’ League to draw the attention 
of its members to the fact that, while the 
wholesale market was lower, they were being 
exploited by the retail tradesmen. You see, 
the Housewives’ League must deal with 
general conditions, and not with exceptional 
tradesmen, such as your correspondent. 

The correspondent from Maryland com- 
plains also of the credit system. Let me 
suggest that he be courageous and install the 
cash system. I do not believe that he will 
be the loser, particularly if he allows his cus- 
tomers to benefit thereby. There is no 
question about the unfairness of the credit 
system to both the tradesman and the 
housewife. It is not fair for the customer 
who is willing to pay cash to be charged 
pro rata for the expenses incident to carrying 
large credit customers. This matter has 
been discussed in nearly every meeting of 
the Housewives’ League and the women are 
eager for some sort of an adjustment. 

“Prompt Payment Clubs” are good, and 
will certainly have my encouragement. 
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Pickles, Preserves, 


Fellies and Fams 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of ‘The Hostess of Today” 


Now is the time when vegetables and fruits are ripening in great profusion in nearly all sections of 
the north temperate zone, and soon good housekeepers will be busily engaged preparing delicious relishes 


and desserts for winter meals. 


As the products of the soil ripen, so does knowledge, and in the following 


r-cipes will be found the ripest fruit of Linda Hull Larned’s experience. 
Mrs. Larned urges the use of an aluminum or enamelware kettle, large at the base and not deep, in 


cooking all pickles and preserves. 
7 iny Cucumber or Gherkin Pickles 


Select one hundred very small prickly 
cucumbers or gherkins, of uniform size, and 
cover them with cold water. In an hour 
drain and dry each one with a soft cloth 
and turn them into a large crock. Add one 
cupful of salt to sufficient boiling water to 
cover the cucumbers and pour this over 
them. Cover the crock closely and let it 
stand for two days. After this, drain and 
wash the cucumbers in cold water, wipe 
each one, rejecting those that may be im- 
perfect or soft, and pack them in a clean, 
dry crock. Heat one quart of cider vinegar 
with half a cupful of brown sugar until it 
boils, skim and add half a cupful of fresh 
horseradish slivers, one red pepper and two 
small shredded green peppers, half a cupful 
o! nasturtium seeds, half an ounce of celery 
seed, a quarter of an ounceof stick cinnamon, 
two ounces of white and brown mustard 
seed, one teaspoonful of alum broken into 
small bits, half of a small onion sliced, one 
dozen cloves, and a small blade of mace. 
When this is boiling, strain and pour it into 
the crock, stirring the cucumbers from the 
bottom. Cover closely and let it stand for 
a week, then reheat the liquid, pack the 
pickles in glass jars, fill with hot vinegar 
and seal the jars; or replace the pickles in 
crocks and cover closely. 

They will be ready for use in six weeks. 
lf the flavor of tarragon vinegar is preferred, 
use half tarragon and half cider vinegar. 


last Indian Pickles 


Slice two quarts of green tomatoes, six 
mall onions, five medium-sized green cu- 
cumbers and a small head of red cabbage. 
Place them in a crock in separate layers 
with a sprinkling of salt between each layer. 
After twenty-four hours cover this with the 
iollowing boiling mixture (which should be 


drained off and reheated each day for three 
days): Three pints of cider vinegar, a fourth 
of a pound of white mustard seed, half an 
ounce of celery seed, two small green pep- 
pers, shredded, one and a half pounds of 
brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper and one-fourth of a cupful of turmeric. 
On the third morning add two cupfuls of 
tarragon vinegar, one tablespoonful of mus- 
tard, half a cupful of salad oil and one tea- 
spoonful of curry powder. Seal in glass jars 
and use after six weeks. 


Green Tomato and Pepper Relish 


Chop finely one peck of green tomatoes, 
three large onions, six green peppers with 
the seeds removed, boil them three minutes 
in two quarts of weak vinegar, drain and 
turn into glass jars. Scald three quarts of 
vinegar with two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one cupful of white mustard seed, one table- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice, three tablespoonfuls of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of celery seed. When this is 
boiling, pour it over the chopped ingredients 
and seal the jars. 


Green Tomato Sweet Pickle 


Slice thinly one peck of green tomatoes 
and cover them with one gallon of water 
mixed with one cupful of salt. The next 
day drain this thoroughly. Heat two quarts 
of vinegar with three cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of alum and two tablespoon- 
fuls of mixed spices in a bag. With a skim- 
mer plunge a few of the tomatoes at a time 
into this boiling vinegar and put them im- 
mediately into hot glass jars. Fill them 
with the boiling liquid and seal. 


Stuffed Green Peppers (or Mangoes) 


Cut the tops from the peppers (or man- 
goes), remove the seeds and cover both the 
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Pickles, Preserves, Jellies and Jams 


tops and the peppers with a brine strong 
enough to hold up an egg, then leave them 
for three or four days. Drain and stuff 
them with shaved cabbage seasoned with 
mustard seed, celery seed, chopped onion, 
grated horseradish, a suspicion of mace and 
a little brown sugar, all moistened with 
salad oil. Tie on the tops, pack in a crock 
and pour over them boiling tarragon vine- 
gar. Seal, and do not use them before two 
months have elapsed. 


Mixed Mustard Pickle 


Slice one quart of onions, one quart of 
small green tomatoes and one large peeled 
cucumber. Break one head of cauliflower 
into small pieces and cut one quart of green 
or wax beans into half-inch lengths. Cover 
each of these with salt and water, one quart 
of button onions, one quart of tiny cu- 
cumbers and two red and two green peppers 
shredded. The next morning boil them 
until they are tender, drain them and toss 
them together. Boil one quart of vinegar 
with one cupful of sugar mixed with a third 
of a cupful of flour and a fourth of a pound 
of mustard. When this is thick add one 
teaspoonful of celery seed, half a cupful of 
butter and one tablespoonful of turmeric. 
Add this to the other ingredients and turn 
it all into glass jars and seal. 


Tomato Catsup (Uncooked) 


Chop finely half a peck of ripe tomatoes, 
three red and three green peppers (without 
seeds), four celery stalks and two onions; 
add one cupful of grated horseradish in one 
cupful of tarragon vinegar, half a cupful 
of black and white mustard seed, one cup- 
ful of brown sugar, one teaspoonful of black 
pepper, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half 
a cupful of salt and one pint of cider vinegar. 
Mix this well and put it into jars or bottles 
and seal. 


Pepper Hash 


Chop finely twelve green peppers, twelve 
sweet red peppers and twelve very small 
onions; add three tablespoonfuls of salt 
and let it simmer for ten minutes; then drain 
and add one quart of vinegar and one cupful 
of brown sugar. Let it come to a boil and 
then turn it into jars. Use this for sand- 
wiches. 


Cucumber Catsup (Uncooked) 


Peel and chop six green cucumbers (tab|.- 
size), add one green pepper and two sma! 
onions minced. Drain this and add sali 
pepper and vinegar to taste and turn it int. 
glass jars. Use this for sandwiches. 


Chili Sauce 

Chop four quarts of ripe tomatoes, four 
medium-sized onions and one red pepper: 
add two cupfuls of vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls «: 
salt and two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 
Boil this one hour and turn it into jars ani 
seal. Use with salad dressing and as a relish 
for cold meats. 


Ripe Tomato Sweet Pickle 


Peel and weigh tomatoes of uniform size, 
taking care that theyare not overripe. Lay 
them carefully in a stone crock and cover 
them with cold vinegar. The next day take 
up the tomatoes carefully in a skimmer and 
lay them on a plate and place the plate in 
the bottom of a kettle. To half of the vine- 
gar add sugar weighing half the weight o! 
the tomatoes, heat this and add a bag oi 
whole spices; pour this gently over the toma- 
toes and place it over a low fire to keep very 
hot (not boiling) for four hours. Pack these 
in the crock and cover. Serve with meats. 


Yellow Egg Tomato Sweets 


In the morning, scald quickly and peel 
six pounds of tomatoes. Cover them with 
one quart of water mixed with one pint of 
vinegar and one tablespoonful of salt and 
let it stand over night. Drain the tomatoes 
and to each pound use three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar. Pack in layers and let 
stand until morning. Pour off the syrup 
and add small, thin slices of lemon, a few 
pieces of ginger root, four drops of oil of 
cinnamon and two drops of oil of cloves. 
Boil this syrup until it is thick, add the to- 
matoes and cook until they are transparent. 
Pack them into small jars and fill with the 
thick syrup. Serve them with chicken or 
meats. 


Pineapple Preserved Without Cooking 


Peel and cut a pineapple in small cubes 
and add to each pound one and a fourth 
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‘ois mixture cold, and 


Apple Sauce Custard 


Whip one cupful of apple sauce, a spoon- 
‘yl at a time, with the whites of four 
es that have been beaten 
a sliff froth. Fill 
dainty custard cups 
‘th this and garnish 
with wishbones cut 
citron. Serve 


‘orate the serving 
c’sh with a cluster of 
pressed autumn leaves 


pounds of granulated sugar. Turn this into 
« stone crock, stir it every day for three days, 
then pack it into cold, sterilized glass jars 
and seal. Serve with ice cream or with rolls 
at breakfast. 


Plum Conserve 


Stone and chop finely ripe Damson plums. 
1» each quart (after they are chopped) add 
two cupfuls of chopped and seeded raisins, 
six sour oranges chopped fine, with some of 
the yellow peel grated in (rejecting the out- 
side), and five cupfuls of sugar. Cook slowly 
until it is thick and transparent and turn it 
into glass jars. 


Green Gage Jam 


Wash, but do not peel, six pounds of the 
plums, remove the stones and to each pound 
of fruit add three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar. Dissolve the sugar over the fire in 
a very little water, a third of a cupful to 
each pound, boil and skim. Add the fruit 
and cook it quickly until it jellies. This 
is the English method of making jam. 


Grape Marmalade 


Wash and stem the grapes, remove the 
skins, heat the pulp and press it through a 
sieve to remove the seeds, add the skins to 
ihe pulp and place it on the fire, add three 
cupfuls of very hot sugar to each four cup- 
iuls of the fruit, and let it simmer twenty 
minutes. If the grapes are very ripe, add 

little lemon juice. Turn the mixture into 
lass jars and seal. 


Green Grape Mint Jelly 


Wash the desired amount of unripe green 
‘rapes, put them in a preserving kettle and 
heat until they can easily be crushed. Add 
‘o each four pounds of grapes one bunch of 


fresh, well-washed mint bruised in a bowl, 
and cook until the grapes are soft enough 
to drain. Turn this into a jelly bag and 
let it drip, and then measure the amount. 
Boil the juice and add foreach pint one scant 
pound of hot sugar and boil for twelve min- 
utes, or until a little of it jellies on a cold 
plate. Color mint green with vegetable 
coloring liquid and fill glasses. As the nat- 
ural color is a reddish pink, half of it may be 
left without coloring, and if part of it is kept 
warm, it can be put into glasses in layers 
alternately with the green jelly. One layer 
must be nearly set before adding the next. 


Pears Canned Without Cooking 


Pare the desired number of pears and 
cut them in halves. For each pound of 
fruit make a syrup of three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar and one cupful of water. To 
each quart of this syrup add five drops of 
lemon juice and keep the syrup at boiling 
point for ten minutes. Place the pears on 
a large sieve in a large tin pie-plate; place 
in a large kettle on the back of the stove. 
Pour boiling water over the pears, tip the 
plate until the water runs through into the 
kettle, cover it with several towels and let 
the water in the kettle simmer for ten min- 
utes in order to steam the fruit. Then place 
the pears in sterilized jars, fill almost full 
with the hot syrup, to which add any juice 
there may be in the pie tin then. 


Pears with Ginger 


Soak three-fourths of a pound of green 
ginger root in cold water for two days. Drain 
and then add to one pint of this water five 
pounds of sugar, eight pounds of firm, hard 
unpeeled pears, without cores and cut into 
pieces, the ginger root scraped and cut in 
thin slices and the yellow peel and juice of 
four lemons. Cook this for two hours, or 
until the fruit is transparent and the syrup 
thick. 
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What to Eat in 
September 


Seasonable, Tempting and Economical Meals, Utilizing Every-day Materials 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be found among the recipes on page 411 


Sunday 
September Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 


Salt fish and eggs in cream sauce 
Corn muffins Coffee 


DINNER 


Cold consommé 
Roast chicken and spiced currants 
Fried eggplant 
Escalloped potatoes 
Apple and nut ~ with cheese 


alls 
Chocolate icecream Sponge cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold roast chicken 
Potato salad Rye bread 
Berries Tea 


September 2d 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced peaches 
Uncooked cereal 
Bacon and tomato omelet 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
range and grapefruit marm e 
Crackers Iced tea 
DINNER 
Oysters on half shell 
Roast beef Yorkshire puddin, 


Cornoncob Sliced tomato sala 
Baked custard Coffee 
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Tuesday 
September 3rd 
BREAKFAST 


Roast beef ‘with 
Hot rolls Coff 


LUNCHEON 


Peach shortcake 
Bread sticks cottage cheese 
ea 


DINNER 


Tomato 
Lamb stew with 
String beans 
Custard pie Cheese 


Wiednesdap 
September 4th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON 


Corn fritters 
Baked apples Coco: 


DINNER 
Hot boiled tongue with 


Parsnips 
Jelly 


Thursday 
September 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Gra Cereal 
eggs 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cold Tongue Mustard pickle 
Rice muffins Iced tea 


DINNER 


Roast lamb jelly 
B quash 


ed pota 
Lettuce beet 
mon ice 
Coffee 


Friday 
September 6th 


BREAKFAST 
Ora 
Creamed codfish 
gems Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
* Fish au vinaigre Baked potatoes 
Sliced peaches 


Cocoa or tea 


Hominy 
Graham 


DINNER 


Clam soup 
Boiled salmon with butter sauce 
Boiled beets Mashed potatoes 
lueberries 
offee 


an 
1 
ee 
Fruit 
Rice and milk 
Codfish balls Bread 
Coffee 
Caraway seed cake 
Coffee 


What to Eat in September 
Wiletnesdap 


September 1ith 


BREAKFAST 


Saturday 
September 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit Cereal 
Liver and bacon Creamed eggs 
Fried potatoes Baking powder biscuit 
Biscuit offee Coffee 
LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
*Chafing-dish salmon Cold_ veal Lettuce salad 
Bread and butter Iced coffee Ginger bread 
Chocolate cake Tea DINNER 
Noodle soup 
Lamb chops 
Veefsteak New potatoes French fried potatoes 
sal Cauliflower with melted 
*Maple sugar tapioca pudding brown butter 
Coffee Plum tart 


Sunday 


September 8th 


BREAKFAST 
blackberries 


Thursday 


September 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Ham and eggs 


Muffins 


7 Broiled mackerel Corn bread Coffee 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
— Vegetable salad 
Broiled chicken Cream cheese and pimento 
Boiled onions, cream sauce sandwich 
iced potatoes Hermits Tea 
(ireen pepper and tomato salad 
Frozen DINNER 
Coffee Shelled bean purée 
SUPPER icassee chicken with rice 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Creamed oysters Melons 
Tea muffins Stewed pears offee 
Cocoa Cake 
Monday Friday 
September 9th September 13th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Blueberries 
ropped eggs on toast Boiled eggs 
Coffee Raised biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
y Welsh rabbit LUNCHEON 
Crackers Baked pears Cheese fondu 
Wafers 
DINNER DINNER 
soup Clam chowder 
Boiled brisket 
with horseradish sauce 
Potatoes Vanilla ice cream 
*Jam cake Coffee with chocolate sauce 
Cuesdap Saturday 
September 10th September 14th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
h Fruit 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Broiled fish Sliced tomatoes 
Oatmeal muffi Fried bread Cream cheese 
ea Sliced peaches 
Tea 
DINNER 
Roast veal with potatoes So 
ce roas around the meat New England boiled dinner 
es Stewed 


es 
Baked quinces 
Coffee 


Fried fish Fried potatoes 
Biscuit Canned peaches 
Tea Ginger snaps 
DINNER 
Lamb broth with barley 
Cold lamb String beans 


Cereal 


Hot ‘biscuits 


Deep apple pie 


Toast 


Cottage pudding with hard sauce 
Coffee 


Sunday 


September 15th 


BREAKFAST 
Homi iled 
ominy 0) eggs 
Corn Coffee 
DINNER 
Being, chicken with cream sauce 
Corn ed potatoes 
Radishes 
Lemon sherbet 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Chicken salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Cocoa Jell, 


Wondayp 


September 1léth 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Waffles Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


*Iced grapefruit 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
September 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Melon 
Shirred eggs 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


ay and lettuce salad 
ream cheese and crackers 
Cocoa 


Corn muffin 


DINNER 


Wednesday 


September 18th 
BREAKFAST 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
*Tomato golden buck 
aked 


Apple jelly 


DINNER 


Veal cutlet with sliced lemon 
uyonnaise potatoes 
Jucumber ad 


Tea 


Sala 
Corned beef and cabbage 
Boiled potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Coffee 
Grapes e 
Broiled ham 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 
Cake Coffee 


Three Meals a Day 
Thursday Monday Friday 
September 19th September 23rd September 27th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Cereal with stewed raisins Plums 
Corned beef hash ied pork er. Griddle cakes 
Coffee offee Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
*Salmon omelet Corn fritters 
Pickl Toast Lemon jelly 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
DINNER DINNER Clear so 
Cream of tomato Roast lamb Gra Broiled whitefish with tartare 
roast Stuffed lant Mashed yellow urnips sauce 
Botied potatoes with brown butter Cold hardcooked egg Fried parsnips 
and chopped parsley and lettuce —_ Rice pudding 
German coffee cake Coffee *Noodle pudding ‘ea or coffee 
Friday Tuesday Saturday 
September 20th September 24th September 28th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Stewed pears t Fruit 
Scotch Popovers Cold_cereal Creamed eggs Cereal Tomato omelct 
Coffee Rolls Coffee Wheat > 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER a 
Cold pot roast Minced lamb on toast LUNCHBON OR SUPPER 
Tomato salad Sweet pickle Salmon salad 
Cookies Tea Pears Graham bread sandwiches 
Tea Strawberry jam 
DINNER Tea 
Breaded fillet of flounder DINNER 
with tomato sauce Meat loaf DINNER 
Buttered beets Corn on cob Baked potatoes English mutton chops 
Creamed potatoes Lettuce salad Beets French fried potatovs 
Peach shortcake a trifle Tomato end. lettuce salad 
Coffee Peach shortcake 
Saturday Wednesday Sunday - 
September 21st September 25th September 29th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Melon Grapes 
Fried tripe Liver and bacon Cereal Fried perch 
Rolls Coffee Johnnycake Coffee Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER DINNER 
Fish salad Baked potatoes Cold meat loaf Oysters 
Corn bread Cold slaw Roast chicken Crabapple jelly 
Plums Boston brown bread Boiled potatoes Baked tomatoes 
‘ocoa Apple sauce Tea *Carrot salad Radishes 
Chocolate ice cream 
DINNER DINNER Plain cake Coffee 
Stewed lamb with sweet potatoes Boiled fish 
Lima beans and tomatoes yster sauce SUPPER 
Boiled onions Fried potatoes a chicken 
Dill pickles t salad 
Suet pudding Coffee Blueberry Pw 
Thursday MWondayp 
September 22nd September 26th September 30th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Farina Fruit 
Shirred Rolls Cereal cakes 
Coffee Roll Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Escallo fish Fish loaf Pickled onion- 
White bread rved quinces Rice muffins Quince jelly 
Cake Tea Te 
DINNER DINNER 
Clear soup 
of mutton 
Spinach with hardcooked eggs 
Coffee 


DINNER 


f 
ashed potatoes 


Pea sou 
a 
Roast. 
M 
ucumber salad 
Cheese 


*Impan 
Tomato mayonnaise 
Vanilla ios cream in muskmelon 

Wafers Coffee 

SUPPER Cauliflower 
Cold chicken 
Potato salad Hot 
ved ginger Cookies Tea 


Apple pie 
Coffee 
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Stuffed 
Eggs 
Au Gratin 


Cut the tops off as 
iny hard - cooked 
7s @s are required 
il remove the yolks. 
sh the yolks until 
very fine and season 
iste with salt, pep- 
er, butter and an- 
chovy essence. Fill 
whites with this 
‘/ure, from the top, 
if the egg itself 

eve there. Sprinkle it 
buttered crumbs 
ud set it in the oven 
rown. Serve hot 
ith white sauce 
ured around them 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk in the preceding three pages 


Teed Grape Fruit 


Cut four large grapefruit in halves, re- 
move seeds and fiber, and mix the pulp with 
a little sugar to taste and the juice of half an 
orange. Prepare a simple icing as for snow 
cakes and color pale yellow with confec- 
tioner’s coloring. Ice the top of each half 
of grapefruit, stick a small sprig of mint 
in each center and serve. The grapefruit 
should be well chilled before it is iced. 


Salmon Omelet 


One large canful of salmon (pink) drained 
and chopped fine, four eggs, well beaten, a 
pinch of salt and pepper. Mix together, fry 
in hot lard by tablespoonfuls, and serve on 
lettuce leaves hot or cold. 


Impanada 


Cut up a raw chicken, and flour each piece 
well. Line a deep dish with slices of raw 
sweet potato, slices of raw white potato, some 
of the chicken, a little onion, a few slices of 
bacon, a pinch of salt, pepper, and a can of 
tomatoes chopped fine, a little butter (un- 
less the chicken is very fat), and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Cover the top of the 
dish with the sweet and the white potatoes. 
Bake very slowly from two to three hours. 
Serve hot for dinner. This takes three 


medium-sized sweet potatoes and six med- 
ium-sized white potatoes. 


Noodle Pudding 


V4 |b. broad noodles 1 tablespoonful dried 

2 eggs currants 

34 cup granulated sugar 1 tablespoonful citron 

1% cup milk cut small 

1 tablespoonful seedless 1% cup of melted fat 
raisins vanilla 


Boil the noodles in salted water for ten 
minutes, then strain off the water, and pour 
cold water over the noodles (this keeps them 
from sticking together). Beat the eggs until 
light, add milk, sugar, raisins, currants and 
a little vanilla (almond flavoring may be 
used if preferred) and then the noodles; mix 
all well together. Put all of this mixture in 
the pudding dish, which has been heating 
in the oven with the fat. Bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. 


Maple Sugar Tapioca Pudding 


Soak overnight a cupful of tapioca in 
cold water; in the morning put half of it in 
a baking dish, sprinkling it with finely 
powdered maple sugar, then on this arrange 
a layer of candied cherries; now pour in the 
rest of the tapioca and add cherries and 
sugar as before; add sufficient milk to cover 
the pudding and bake about an hour in a 
moderate oven; serve very cold, ornament- 
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Mock* 
Sausages 


Into a cupful of 
thick white sauce stir 
the beaten yolk of an 
egg, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and two 
cupfuls of chopped 
cold cooked fish. Shape 
to simulate sausages, 
dip each one in egg 
and bread crumbs and 
Jry in deep fat. Ar- 
range them on serving 
dish, with cooked car- 
rot rings. Decorate 
with parsley 


ing with sweetened whipped cream and 
crystallized cherries. 


Fish au Vinaigré 


Boil shad, mackerel or white fish in salted 
water. When cooked put on a dish, pour 
over it two cups of vinegar while the fish 
is hot. When it is cold pour the vinegar 
into a bowl, add to it two teaspoonfuls of 
tomato ketchup, two teaspoonfuls Worces- 
tershire sauce, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour all of this upon the fish. 
When ready to serve chop fine two hard- 
cooked eggs, one small onion, two table- 
spoonfuls each of parsley and celery, one 
boiled beet, and spread this mixture over 
the fish. 


Jam Cake 


Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half 
cupful of butter, add the yolks of two eggs 
and two-thirds cupful of sour milk, to which 
has been added a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Sift two cup- 
fuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice and add to the 
other ingredients. Then add the beaten 
whites of three eggs and stir in one cupful of 
blackberry jam or any other kind of jam. 
(The blackberries must not be seeded). 
Bake in three or four layers. Put a soft- 
boiled icing between the layers and on top 
of the cake. 


Tomato “Golden Buck” 


Prepare a Welsh rabbit in the chafing 
dish with a tablespoonful of butter, half a 
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pound of crumbled cheese, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, a saltspoonful of dry 
mustard, half of a cupful of strained tomato 
purée, a pinch of baking soda and salt and 
paprika to taste; when thoroughly melted 
and smooth, extinguish the flame and stir 
in two well-beaten eggs, cover for a moment 
or two and serve on squares of hot toast with 
a poached egg arranged on each slice. 


Apricot Blanc Mange 


Soak some dried apricots all night, stew 
them with sufficient sugar to sweeten them, 
and then add a cupful to a quart of blanc 
mange when cooking. Just before this is 
turned into a mold add two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla, and serve it very cold with thick 
cream. 


Carrot Salad 


Line a salad bowl with cabbage that has 
been shredded and soaked in ice water for 
several hours. Sprinkled lightly with salt 
and pepper. Have ready some very small 
beets and carrots that have been cooked 
until tender in boiling salted water, and 
have been marinated in French dressing for 
two hours. Arrange these in alternate col- 
ors, sprinkle lightly with horseradish, add 
a French dressing and serve. 


Chafing Dish Salmon 


One small, flat can of salmon, one-hali 
of a teaspoonful of mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half of a cupful oi 
vinegar (if very sour vinegar is used, dilute 


a little before measuring). Simmer for 


about ten minutes. 
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“Company”? Bills of Fare 
By Virginia Carter Lee 


These enticing bills of fare, copied literally from a home table, may offer suggestions to people desiring 


ae elaborate meals than those given in our regular bills of fare. 


asterisk are on page 414. 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
molded 
lazed eggs ‘acon 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Bi.que of clams Crackers 
Roast chicken with nut dressing 
Deviled tomatoes 
Duchess potatoes 
Oyster-plant salad 
heese stri 

Vienna peach parfait 
Wafers Coffee 
SupPeR 


Flaked crab meat in green pep’ 
Olives Sliced cucum 
Watercress sandwiches 
Iced pear compote Cake 
Russian tea 


Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Dry cereal Crea 
Sauté kidneys with 
Popovers Coffee 
LuNCHEON 


Cold sliced chicken with aspic jelly 
String bean salad in tomato cups 
Peach co 
Iced 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
Larded lamb cho 
Sar atoga hips 
Cucumber and olive 
*Green gage meringue in halved 


cantaloupes 
Jake Coffee 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches Cream 
Custard cereal 
ory tomato omelet 
Raised muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Salmon soufflé 
Green poe Sliced tomatoes 
Blackberry cup pudding 
Fairy butter Tea 


DINNER 


Jellied bouillon 
Stuffed game mutton 
Green corn Potatoes au gratin 
Lettuce heart salad Cheese balls 
Watermelon frappé Coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Apricots and plums 
Creamed cereal 
Fried perch with salt pork 
Corn puffs Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced veal 
Sweet pickles 
*Marigold salad 
Jellied blackberries in rice cups 
Fruit punch 


DINNER 


ils Cc 
Broiled squabs on 


Green corn Grape jelly 
Potato balls. 

Egg salad in st ‘s 

Peach shortcake 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Dry cereal wie cream 
Broiled sweetbreads bacon 
Coffee cake 
LUNCHEON 
Clam bouillon 
Cucumber sandwiches Ieed tea 
*Gooseberry whip Gingerbread 
DINNER 


Soft shell crabs on toast 


Broiled steak Creamed potatoes. 


Lima beans Stuffed onions 


Tomato salad, French dressing 
Mint and pineapple sherbet 
Jumbles Coffee 


Recipes for the dishes marked with 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed apples with raisins 

Steamed cere Cream 

Scrambled eggs with sweet red 
rs 


peppe! 
Currant buns Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Individual steak and kidney pies 
Tomato and romaine salad 
Spiced pears Rock crisps 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Clear tomato bouillon 
Planked bluefish with potato 
border 
Grilled tomatoes Corn pudding 
Pepper salad Cheese pasties 
Grape juice water ice Coffee 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberries ream 
Cereal with whip cream ‘ 
Fish — ‘omato sauce 


oast Marmalade 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
stuffed eggs Lettuce 


hin bread and butter 
Frozen en” Sponge cake 
ea 


DINNER 
Cream of corn soup - Croutons 
*Glazed tongue with tomato sauce 
Buttered beets Potato chips 


Fruit jelly with peer cream 
Chocolate wafers Coffee 
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Recipes for Some ‘‘Company’’ Bills of Fare 


The following recipes are for dishes marked with an asterisk on page 413 


Gooseberry Whip 


Top and stem a quart of ripe gooseberries 
and stew them in one cupful of water until 
tender; then press through a colander to 
remove the skins and beat in one large 
tablespoonful of butter and a cupful of sugar 
beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Allow 
the fruit to cool and fold in the stiffly 
whipped egg whites beaten with a table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Turn this into 
a glass dish that has been lined with lady 
fingers. Garnish the top with a mound of 
sweetened whipped cream, flavored with a 
little vanilla or lemon. 


Green Gage Meringue in Halved Cantaloupes 


Peel and remove the pits from twelve ripe 
green gages and mash the fruit, adding a 
large tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Allow them to stand on the ice until thor- 
oughly chilled and, after draining, fold in 
the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs, a 
pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg and a 
. small cupful of cream beaten solid. Heap 
the meringue in small mounds in halved 
cantaloupes that have been on the ice at 
leasty twenty-four hours and serve im- 
mediately, ornamenting each portion with a 
few crystallized cherries. 


Marigold Salad 


One pint of cold cooked fish (almost any 
variety), one teaspoonful of grated onion, 
one teaspoonful of grated horseradish, one 
large cucumber pickle, cut into bits, and 
a pint of cooked potatoes cut into small 
cubes, with sufficient boiled dressing to 


moisten. Permit the salad to stand di- 
rectly on the ice 
to chill, and ar- 
range it in a flat 
mound on a bed 
of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Orna- 
ment the top with 
grated egg yolks 
tosimulate yellow 
marigolds. 


Glazed Eggs 


Heat until very hot the small individual 
shirring dishes in glazed enamel ware and 
spread, or rather line, them with a mixture 
of browned bread crumbs and melted butter. 
Break into each an egg, being careful not to 
break the yolk. Cover each egg with the 
mixture of crumbs and melted butter, 
seasoning highly with salt and paprika. 
Cook in a very hot oven only until the eggs 
are set and serve immediately, garnishing 
each with a sprig of parsley or water- 
cress. 


Glazed Tongue with Tomato Sauce 


Wash the tongue and soak it over night. 
In the morning place it in a kettle of cold 
water and simmer very slowly for three or 
four hours, or until a fork can readily pierce 
it. When simmered long enough set it 
away to cool in the water in which it was 
cooked. When it is cold, remove the skin, 
beginning at the tip and stripping it back. 
Remove, too, the bones and rough pieces at 
the roots. Then fasten the tip around to the 
side of the thicker part and place the tongue 
in a large deep mold. Meanwhile reheat a 
pint and a half of the liquor, adding half a 
can of tomatoes, one bay leaf, one sliced 
onion, pepper and salt to taste, twelve whole 
cloves and a pinch of allspice; simmer these 
ingredients for twenty minutes and strain, 
stir in one ounce of gelatin that has been 
soaked in a little cold water. Cook only 

» until the gelatin has 
been dissolved, then pour 
over the tongue, 
barely covering 
it. Place, when 
cold, directly on 
the ice to chill 
and harden, un- 
molding at 
serving time and 
garnishing wit) 
feathery parsley 
and stuffed 

olives. 
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Four Novel Tomato Salads 


Some Plain and Some Elaborate, Employing Shrimps, Potted Meats, 
Peppers, Clams, Eggs, Anchovies, et cetera 


Yello» Tomato Salad 

Scald quickly from fifteen to eighteen 
yellow tomatoes, such as are used for pre- 
serving; peel and chill. Plunge into 
boiling water and boil for two minutes six 
to eight sweet green peppers. Rub off the 
loosened skin with a towel, split and take 
out cores and seeds. When cold, chop 
moderately fine. On a platter arrange 
blanched lettuce leaves. In the center put 
the chopped peppers in a mound and around 
this put the yellow tomatoes. Serve with 
either mayonnaise or French dressing, fla- 
vored in either case with tarragon vinegar 
and onion juice. 


A Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Skin four medium-sized tomatoes and 
scoop out seeds and some of the pulp, leav- 
ing a hollow shell. Chill these in the icebox. 
Prepare a salad mixture with twelve fillets 
of anchovies, eight cherrystone clams and 
one small tomato, all finely minced, and 
one hard cooked egg and two branches of 
watercress, hashed fine. Bind together with 
French dressing and stuff the tomato shells 
with this mixture. Dress with a sauce su- 
preme made from four tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise, two tablespoonfuls of chili 
sauce, one teaspoonful of Worcestershire 


sauce, English mustard, salt, pepper, celery 
salt, paprika and a dash of curry powder to 
taste. Mask tomatoes with this and put 
each on a heart lettuce leaf. 


Tomato and Potted Meat Salad 


To the pulp of twelve tomatoes add two 
cans of potted ham or chicken, one dozen 
olives cut fine, salt and pepper to taste. 
Put this mixture in the tomato shells, the 
stem ends having been sliced off to remove 
pulp. Put a teaspoonful of cream dressing 
on each and just before serving add several 
pecan meats to each. 


Shrimp and Tomato Aspic Salad 


Cook one can of tomatoes with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, a dash of pepper and one small onion 
sliced. Soften half of a box of gelatine in 
cold water. When the vegetables are cooked 
strain them from the juice and bring it to 
a boil. Turn the gelatine into the hot liquid, 
stirring until dissolved, then set away to 
chill and harden. When ready to serve, 
break this aspic into small cubes and arrange 
shrimps attractively on them, pouring a plain 
mayonnaise dressing over all. Hard cooked 
eggs cut into fine slices make a pretty garnish 
for this, as well as for other fish salads. 


to Recipes in this Number 
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the Fashions 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustration by E. W. Kemble 


H, Maw,” says my daughter Ma’y 
Jane to me de odder night, “des 
lissen to dis! Dat big doctor’s 
paper whut sho’ly mus’ be run by Ole 
Man Solomon hissef, has writ a piece 
about de fashions dat women is wearin’; 
an’ hit lambasts dem to beat de band.” 

“Well,” ’spons I, a-droppin’ one an’ a 
pearlin’ two in my knittin’, “when you is 
as ole as I is you will find out dat dere 
ain’t nothin’ dat men enjoys so much as 
spresifyin’ demselfs on de subjects dat 
dey don’t know nothin’ ’bout. So let 
’em talk about our clothes ef dey wants to. 
Hit amuses ’em an’ don’t stop us.” 

“But, Maw,” pursues Ma’y Jane, “dis 
heah article in de medical journal,says dat 
de kind of clothes dat women is got on is 
ondecent an’ onhealthy, an’ dat Dutch 
necks is a-breakin’ up mo’ homes dan de 
Demon Rum, an’ dat de sight of a real 
styley dressed lady makes-a modest man 
blush an’ turn away his haid.” 

“Huh,” says I, “I don’t call to mind as 
I has noticed any man walkin’ along de 
streets wid his hands befo’ his eyes when 
one of dem livin’ fashion plates was a-se- 
gasuatin’ down his way.” 

“T ain’t heard of none of ’em dyin’ of de 
shock of seein’ a pretty gal in a tight skirt, 
nuther,” ’spons Ma’y Jane, “but maybe 
dey did, fo’ dis paper says dat men feels 
jest terrible over de present fashions fo’ 
women, an’ hit calls on de law to regulate 
female clothes, an’ see dat dey comes up 
high in de collar an’ long in de skirt, an’ 
has got nuff cloth in ’em to go ’round.”’ 

“Shoo, honey,” says I, soothin’. “Don’t 
you bodder none. Dere’s men dat is 
brave enough to fight battles an’ fly i in de 
air, an’ go down in de yearth, an’ put der 
haids in lions’ mouths, an’ to pull de teeth 
out of rattlesnakes, but dere ain’t a man 
bawn dat is foolhardy nuff to pass any 
law tellin’ a woman what she shall wear 
an’ what she shan’t.”’ 

“Why don’t men let our clothes alone?” 
’sclaims Ma’y Jane. “You don’t never 
hear of us tryin’ to regulate de width of 


One of dem livin’ fashion plates 


britches laigs, or de heights of collars, 
or a-writin’ pieces in de papers sayin’ dat 
hit shows dat men lacks sense an’ probus- 
ness, an’ ain’t fit to be trusted wid de ballot 
becaze dey ain’t got gumption nul to 
wear somethin’ cool in de summer.” 

“Well,” says I, “considerin’ dat women 
whut don’t smoke, an’ don’t drink nothin’ 
stronger dan sarsaparilla is always tryin’ 
to git laws passed stoppin’ men from doin’ 
as dey please, I always sings mighty small 
when men begins to talk "bout regulatin’ 
de fashions fo’ women.” 

“Of course,” says Ma’y Jane, “I don’t 
dress to please men, nor to attract cere 
attention, ’specially dat biggity Sim John- 
sing whut was here las’ night an’ certainly 
did promulgate dat de way women dressed 
showed dat dey warn’t mo’ dan three doors 
away from de batty house; but inasmuch as 
I has got a new frock to make, I ’specs I'd 
better put a few more widths in de skirt, 
an’ a choker on de neck, an’ cut de sleeves 
to come down on my wrists.” 

“Don’t you do it, daughter,” ’spons I, 
“leasways don’t you go agin de fashions 
if you wants to please de men or if you is 
a-calculatin’ dat by makin’ yo’sel’ look lak 
a back number you is gwine to make any 
hit wid Sim Johnsing.” 

“Why, Maw, Sim said dat’ what he 
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longed an’ pined to see was des one mo’ 
gal dressed in de sweet simple style dat 
his mother used to wear.” 

“Dat’s what all de men say,” says I, 
“but ef you'll keep yo’ eyes peeled you'll 
see dat de gal dat men swarms aroun’ lak 
bees aroun’ a honey-pot, an’ what all de 
men is breakin’ dere necks to tote aroun’ 
to de movin’ picture shows, an’ de fish 
frys, an’ sich lak, is de gal whut’s got on 
de highest heeled-shoes, an’ de mos’ false 
hair, an’ de tightest skirt, an’ de biggest 
hat, an’ whut looks de most lak one of 
dese heah wax statues in de dry-goods sto’. 

“Believe me, daughter, dat when a man 
spends his good money on takin’ a gal 
aroun’ what he wants to hear as folks 
pass ’em is ‘Peach!’ an’ not ‘How sensible!’ 

“Men is mighty funny creeters, daughter, 
wid many curis pecul’arities, but de queerest 
thing bout ’em is dat dey would rather be 
caught dead dan out wid a lady whut 
represented in de flesh dere ideal of what 
a female ought to be. Now if you listen 
to a man t&lk ’bout a woman he'll tell you 
dat hit don’t make no diff’rence whedder 
she is fat or not, an’ dat she ought to have 
a nice, natchal waist instid of bein’ straight- 
fronted by de aid of a reliable pair of corsets 
instid of de grace of God; an’ dat ef de 
Lawd sort of overlooked her in de hair line, 
she ought to be saterfied wid a knot de size 
of a walnut at de back of her haid instid 
of makin’ glad de waste places wid "bout fo’ 
pounds of frankfurters from de corner 
hair sto’. Furdermo’, he’ll prognosticate 
dat a woman ought to wear simple frocks 
dat hang from de shoulders, an’ loose, 
flat heeled shoes, an’ dat she ought not to 
spend all her time a-thinkin’ ’bout fashion 
when she might be contemplatin’ de higher 
life. 

“But did you ever see’a man takin’ dat 
kind of a lookin’ lady aroun’ onless she 
was his ole aunt wid money to leave in her 
will? You did not. An’ you never will. 
Hit’s de twenty-two inch waists an’ not 
de thirty-two inch ones dat a man feels 
called to put his arm aroun’. Hit’s de 
lates’ thing in de hair-dressin’ line dat gits 
axed to nestle on a manly shoulder, an’ 
hit’s de No. 2 French heel pumps dat walks 
all over a man; not de common-sense, 
low-heel walkin’ boot. While as fo’ de 
rational dress fo’ women, dat beats all 
de chaperones in creation. Hit never even 
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gits tempted to stray off of de straight an’ 
narrow path.” 

“But, Maw,” says Ma’y Jane, “don’t 
men really approve of de plain, economical, 
sensible fashions fo’ women’s clothes?” 

“Oh, yes, daughter,” ’spons I, “dey 
does—fo’ other folkses’ women. Ev’ry 
time a man sees a gal dat is strong-minded 
enough to wear her ole clothes dat is out 
of de fashion, an’ sensible hats an’ shoes, 
he tells all his frien’s what a fine wife she’ll 
make, an’ dat dey ought to marry her. 
But he don’t grab her. An’ all de other 
men is dat onselfish about appropriatin’ 
de blessin’ dat she is lef an ole maid.” 

“T wonder,” says Ma’y Jane, thought- 
ful, “if men would lak us better ef we wo’ 
sensible clothes lak dey does, an’ lef off 
all our ribbons an’ chiffons an’ flub- 
dubs?” 

“You ain’t heard of Dr. Mary Walker 
gittin’ married, is you?” I inquires. “ Believe 
me, chile, bloomers would bust up de 
marryin’ business. Hit’s de pink ribbons, 
an’ de powder an’ de paint, an’ de foolish 
clothes dat toles a man into de holy estate. 
You’d never catch a man offerin’ to stan’ 
fo’ de shoppin’ ticket of somebody who 
looks lak his little brother.” 

“Well,” says Ma’y Jane, “if men laks de 
way we dresses, why don’t dey leave us in 
peace about our frocks instid of always 
knockin’ ’em?” 

“Oh, dey don’t mean nothin’ by dat. 
Hit’s des dere way of showin’ off how 
much stronger dey is dan we is, an’ how su- 
perior de masculine intellect is to de feminine 
brain, which is cut on de bias, an’ frilled in 
de middle, an’ got appliqués aroun’ de 
bottom. An’ dey feels free to indulge in 
dis pastime becaze dey knows when dey is 
through talkin’ "bout de folly of fashion, 
we'll go right out an’ buy de latest 
style, an’ dey’ll pay for hit, an’ swell out 
dere chests wid pride when we puts hit 
on an’ dey escorts us up de chu’ch aisle.” 

“Maw,” says Ma’y Jane, “T is all balled 
up *bout what to do "bout takin’ men’s 
advice.” 

“Shoo, honey,” I ’spons, “dat’s easy: 
always lissen to what a man says lak you 
was a-lissenin’ to Ol’ Man Know-It-All 
hisself, an’ den go long an’ do yo’ own 
way. Hit ain’t never safe to act on a man’s 
advice, fo’ he talks one way an’ marries 
another.” 
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Laundry Questions Answered 


By L. Ray Balderston, B.S. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Author of ‘‘ Manual of the Laundry” 


Troning Table Linen 

“How should table linen be ironed?” 
asks Mrs. C. D. Well washed table linen 
does not represent finished work unless it 
has been well ironed and folded. It should 
be sprinkled more evenly and more heavily 
than any other type of clothes. Before 
ironing pull the cloth straight, in order to 
make the edges and corners even. Table 
linen should be ironed with a heavy iron, 
preferably on a large table, where free space 
makes it possible to have a large surface 
exposed without the necessity of constantly 
shifting the material. Always have the 
linen half dry on the wrong side and entirely 
dry on the right, to prevent mussing while 
folding. 


Laundry Soaps 

“What must I guard against in buying 
laundry soaps?” is asked by Mrs. C. R. S. 
It is advisable to buy soaps which are not 
adulterated with resin (gum), and which do 
not contain an excess of water or soda. 
Resin is often used to increase the weight of 
soaps and produces a foam, when used with 
water, not unlike suds in appearance. Resin 
soaps may be detected by their resin odor 
and by their waxy, sticky condition, and by 
the fact that nearly all of them are yellow. 
Too much resin yellows the clothes and 
causes a sticky scum to adhere to them. 
Water also produces extra weight. This 
must be noted specially by individuals and 
institutions when buying soaps by the 
pound. Good soaps are dried out to such 
an extent that the paper wrappers are 
rarely found to be moistened. Soda is used 
not only to add to the weight, but to in- 
crease the cleansing power. It makes the 
soap containing it not only harmful to the 
fibers of the clothes, but very hard on the 
hands. Soap should not contain more 
alkali (lye) than is necessary tochange the fat 
(in the process of manufacturing) into soap. 


Purchasing Soap 

Mrs. E. P. P. wants to know whether it is 
wise to buy soaps in large quantities. It is 
unwise to buy so much soap that it cannot 
be used in a year or a very little more, be- 
cause it becomes hard and making suds from 
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it is then difficult. It is best to buy it by 
the box and not by the case or in larger quan- 
tities. 
Keeping Soap 

“Should I store my soap covered or un- 
covered?” asks Mrs. J. W. H. Stack the 
bars of soap on shelves with the wrappers 
removed so as to allow evaporation of sur- 
plus moisture. Save small pieces of soap, 
for use in the wash boiler or as a soap jelly, 
which is made by simmering the pieces in 
water. 


Mangling Clothes 

Mrs. M. D. R. wants to know what 
clothes should be mangled and how the proc- 
ess should be carried on. The flat pieces 
are the ones usually mangled. They should 
be sprinkled and the selvages and corners 
folded evenly together as if they were to be 
ironed. The rolls of the mangle must be of 
even size, the pressure of one roll on the 
other must be even and it must be remem- 
bered that the clothes should be folded and 
fed to the mangle very evenly. Uneven 
pressure will tear the clothes and distort 
their shape. In the case of cold mangles, 
where both the rollers are of wood, the gar- 
ments must be sprinkled and folded with 
care and then put through the mangle. 
There will be no gloss on the clothes, as no 
heat has been applied. The clothes must 
then be hung up to dry. The mangle must 
be kept oiled with any good machine oil. 
Cover carefully when not in use and always 
with pressure screws loosened. 

In the hot mangles, which have one steel 
and one cloth roller, the garments should be 
fed right side down, that they may come in 
contact with the steel roll and thus become 
glossed, as if they had been ironed with 
a flatiron. The steel rolls of a heated man- 
gle should be waxed when warm, the same 
as a flatiron. Starched clothes should not 
be mangled, because starch sticks to the 
cloth roll and causes the next garment to 
adhere to it. 

Buttons should not be put through the 
mangle, because they will dent the wooden 
rolls of a cold mangle and are apt to crack 
the steel roll in a hot mangle. 
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HE branch of cleaning which is pro- 
| fessionally known as “spotting,” 
and which deals with the removal of 
the occasional or isolated spot or stain, is 
the most difficult branch of garment clean- 
ing. It is the exasperating solitary spot or 
defacing stain which sometimes puts the 
professional cleaner himself at his wits’ end 
for a method of removing it without injury 
to the fabric. In the following paragraphs 
are detailed those methods and formulas 
which are considered by the trade as being 
the best, and which have been found to give 
the most satisfactory results under a multi- 
plicity of conditions. 

To clean sheepskin baby carriage robes, 
remove the lining and thoroughly rub the 
skin side with lard or sweet oil. Dry in a 
warm room. Then lay the robe on a table, 
wool side up, and rub well with a strong, 
warm solution of white soap, using one 
pound of soap to four gallons of water. 
Rinse in warm water, and finally in a warm 
rinse composed of half a pint of acetic acid, 
one-half ounce of oxalic acid and eight gal- 
lons of water. It would be best to have the 
robe tacked to the table or board, then 
stood in an upright position either in a 


A Professional Cleaner Describes the Methods Successfully 
Employed by His Trade 


By C. G. James 


Remove 
Stains 


warm room or in the air (if warm) to dry. 
When dry, comb the wool out and remove the 
excess of grease or oil on the back by brush- 
ing with gasoline; then replace the lining. 

A thorough method of cleaning carpets 
when badly soiled is to remove them 
from the floor and rip them up into single 
breadths. Beat well to remove loose dust 
and dirt; then lay one breadth on a table 
and scrub it well with a good, very stiff 
brush, using a solution of one pound of 
white soap, one-half pound of sal soda and 
one teacupful of ammonia to five gallons of 
water. Brush the part on the table and 
continue drawing the piece over the table 
and brushing it with the solution until the 
breadth is finished. Complete the entire 
carpet in this way, then give each breadth 
one warm rinse and one cold one, and lastly 
a rinse with one pint of acetic acid added to 
fifteen gallons of water. Should the carpet 
be too large to immerse, the rinses may be 
poured over the carpet on the table. When 
the rinsing has been finished hang the car- 
pet on the line to dry. Should the nap 
appear stiff after drying, a vigorous use of 
the sweeper after the carpet is laid will re- 
store it to a normal condition. 
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420 How to Remove 
To clean white gauze, silk crépe, etc., 
soak the article over night in a solution of 
one-half pound of white soap dissolved in 
four gallons of water. Next morning wash 
by rubbing between the hands in a solution 
of one-half pound of white soap dissolved 
in two gallons of warm water. Then give 
the articles one warm and one cold rinse, 
and a rinse consisting of one-quarter ounce 
of oxalic acid and one teacupful of acetic 
acid, to four gallons of water. If not suffi- 
ciently white, bleach with one part of 
peroxide of hydrogen to ten parts of water, 
leaving the goods in this solution over night. 
Stiffen with a little gum arabic or sago. 
White veils may be treated as above. 
Colored veils are cleaned with a little soap 
melted in cold water; they are then well 
rinsed and finally are passed through a 
weak acetic acid bath consisting of a table- 
spoonful of acetic acid to each quart of 
water used. Stiffen with a little gum arabic; 
partly dry by clapping between the hands 
and pin out smooth on a door or some flat, 
clean surface to finish drying. Black veils 
are best cleaned by handling them carefully 
in warm water with a tablespoonful of am- 
monia added to each quart of water. If 
the veil is rusty looking, it may be com- 
pletely renewed by boiling one ounce of 
logwood chips and one teaspoonful of sal 
soda in a gallon of water and handling them, 
without cleaning, in this for ten minutes. 


Rinse once in cold water; then stiffen and 


dry in the way described. 
Removing Rain Spots and Ink Spots 


A knowledge of how to remove rain spots 
from garments is valuable; very often 
women’s outer garments, such as suits and 
jackets, of broadcloth or other materials, 
become spotted from the rain. The remedy 
is to dip a cotton cloth in water, wring it 
and lay it on the garment, ironing with a 
warm iron until the entire garment has been 
gone over. This will not only completely 
remedy the trouble, but will prevent its re- 
currence. 

Ink spots are always more or less difficult 
to remove. Much, of course, depends upon 
the kind of ink, the color of the goods and 
even the nature of the material. On white 
cotton, linen or woolen goods, an applica- 
tion of warm oxalic acid water, one table- 
spoonful to a teacupful of water, will fre- 
quently accomplish the desired result. 
Printer’s ink usually may be removed from 


Spots and Stains 


woolen goods by a vigorous application of 
gasoline. 

Glue may generally be removed from 
garments by sponging the garment with 
warm water. A little sal soda added to the 
warm water will be more effectual. 

Grass stains, as a rule, can be removed 
from linen by simply washing in warm 
water to which a little sal soda has been 
added. Grass stains may be removed from 
white serge or woolen garments by washing 
in warm soda water, one-half pound of soda 
to three gallons of water. Rinse and pass 
through the soda water, or better, soak the 
garment in a solution of one ounce of oxalic 
acid and one-half pint of acetic acid to six 
gallons of warm water. After this, give one 
cold rinse and dry and iron as usual. 

Wine stains may be removed by washing 
the material with alcohol and finally fresh- 
ening it with chloroform, to restore the 
color. Stains from green nuts and tannin 
stains on white cotton or linen dresses 
should be washed with dilute alcohol, one 
part alcohol to three parts of water, then 
brushed with chloride of lime diluted four 
times. 

Acid stains, if fresh, will entirely disap- 
pear by an application of strong ammonia, 
or by moistening the spot and rubbing it 
with a lump of sal soda. Nitric acid stains, 
always of an orange color, on black gar- 
ments, are treated with a strong alkali, 
such as ammonia, full strength, or sal soda. 
If of long standing, they should afterward 
be treated with nitraté of silver. 

Alkali stains are treated with dilute acetic 
acid, one part of acid to three parts of water, 
then washed off with clean water. 

Stains of wine vinegar, or of sour wine, 
are removed by neutralizing the acid spot 
with ammonia, sal soda or any other alkali. 

Lye and lime stains may be removed 
from linen by simply washing. They may 
be removed from cotton, woolen and silk 
goods by treating the material with dilute 
acetic or hydrochloric acid, and finally 
washing with water. 

Referring again to ink stains, some are, 
on account of various conditions, difficult 
to remove. The nature of the fabric and 
the color has to be taken into consideration, 
as well as the many different kinds of ink. 
Years ago, when practically all inks were 
made of a solution of nut gall, logwood and 
iron, the problem was not nearly as difficult 
as it is at present, when there are hundreds 
of different aniline products. It is almost 
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impossible to remove many kinds of ink 
stains from colored silks. From white silk 
or satin, however, stains may generally be 
removed by immersing the garment in a 
warm solution of one-half ounce of oxalic 
acid and a half-teacupful of acetic acid to 
three gallons of water and subsequently 
bleaching with peroxide of hydrogen, using 
one part to six parts of water. The cloth 
should be left in this all night. 

Stains on white linen and cotton may be 
successfully treated by first washing with 
soap and water to which a little sal soda is 
added, or sponging with equal parts of 
alcohol and vinegar. Strong solutions of 
tartaric acid may be safely and beneficially 
used on white goods. Stains on colored 
woolens or silks may be safely treated with 
very dilute tartaric acid, about one table- 
spoonful to half a pint of warm water. 

Blood stains usually may be entirely re- 
moved from any material by laying on a 
thick coating of common starch. The 
starch should be mixed as for laundry use, 
laid on quite wet and allowed to remain for 
several hours. It should be finally removed 
with a weak solution of soda water, a table- 
s,vonful to a cupful of water. To remove 
blood stains from woolen goods of any 
color, I brush the material well with a solu- 
tion of pure gasoline with a little soluble 
soap dissolved in it. 

To remove varnish or oil paint from 
linen, cotton and silk, first wash with tur- 
pentine, then with benzine or gasoline and 
finally with soap and water. 

Chamois or buckskin gloves may be dry 
cleaned with gasoline and soap, or they may 


be stretched on the hand or on a wooden 
hand and rubbed’ with stale bread crumbs 
or with a brush dipped in a mixture of equal 
parts of fuller’s earth and powdered alum. 
Another good method is to wash the gloves 
in a lukewarm solution of castile soap, and 
pull them into shape on the hands without 
wringing. Then rub them with pipe clay 
or yellow ochre or umber, or a mixture of 
these made into a paste of the desired shade, 
with ale or beer. The gloves should be 
dried, rubbing them well so as to smooth 
them, and pulled into shape. When they are 
entirely dry, brush out the superfluous color 
and iron them with a warm, not hot, iron. 

All kid gloves are best cleaned with gaso- 
line and soap, but, if gasoline cannot be ob- 
tained, they may be put on the hand and 
washed well with spirits of turpentine until 


. quite clean. Rub them as if you were wash- 


ing your hands. When clean, hang them 
in the open air to dry and finally rub with 
powdered pipe clay or chalk and give them 
a touch of perfume. 

The following recipe will be useful to any 
woman during the canning season or when- 
ever her hands become stained from fruits 
or vegetables. Put in the palm of one hand 
a very small pinch of bicarbonate of po- 
tassium and the same amount of oxalic acid. 
Add a few drops of water, enough to 
moisten it. It will soon begin to ferment 
and heat, but it will not injure the hands. 
Now rub all over the hands as if washing 
them, then wash in cold water and then in 
warm water and soap. This will leave the 
hands free from stain and very soft and 
white. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


This Institute maintains a research laboratory for the investigation of household apparatus. The 
tests are made by experts, expressly for the benefit of GooD HOUSEKEEPING readers, giving 
them the definite, helpful information they need when selecting devices for household use. 
This department in the magazine is devoted to the reports of this laboratory and 


the study and discussion of problems concerning apparatus. 


Readers are 


urged to write freely their queries, suggestions and experiences. 


The Institute's New Director 


HE Good House- 

I keeping Institute is 

fortunate in having 
secured for the important 
office of director, Miss 
Cecilia K. Bradt, whose 
portrait is given herewith. 
Miss Bradt comes from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where she 
was associated with Miss 
Clara Linforth West, the 
dean of the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie School 
of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, in its re- 
markable development. 
During the five years of 
its existence, it has come 
to have a student body of 
nearly five hundred. 

Miss Bradt was recom- 
mended for the Pittsburgh 
work by the late Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who knew of her high standing 
at the Framingham (Mass.) Normal School, 
from which she was graduated, and of her 
excellent service in the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital in Chicago and the McLean Hospital 
for the Insane, Waverley, Mass. At the 
hospital in Chicago she was the teacher of 
cooking and at the McLean Hospital she 
held the important post of managing and 
teaching dietitian. 

Miss Bradt assisted in organizing the 
home economics department of the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie School, and se- 
lected the equipment for it. This demanded 
a thorough, expert and practical knowledge 
of apparatus. She was engaged latterly at 
Pittsburgh, in company with Dean West, 
in the building up of an institutional de- 
partment for the training of dietitians, 
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Photo by Campbell Studio 
Cecilia K. Bradt 


housekeepers and mana- 
gers of tea and lunch 
rooms. During her five 
years’ work she taught 
several subjects in the 
department of home econ- 
omics in the school, and 
was deeply intcrested in 
improving housekeeping 
conditions in the local in- 
stitutions. 

The Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute’s very im- 
portant service of testing 
and approving new de- 
vices thus will have the 
benefit of expert know!l- 
edge and sound judgment, 
developed in a wide vari- 
ety of important work. 
Readers of the magazine 
are invited to write free- 
ly to Miss Bradt, telling 
of their needsand problems. The address 
is care of Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Household Devices in the Hands of Servants 


An obstacle to the introduction of labor- 
saving household devices is the attitude of 
hired help. Has anyone found a way to in- 
troduce useful apparatus in the home, to 
reconcile and habituate servants to it? 
Will someone write about her experiences? 

Might not manufacturers and dealers do 
more than -they do at present to furnish 
clear, explicit directions for the use and care 
of apparatus? To what varieties of appar- 
atus do servants “take” most willingly? 
Payment, in cash, will be made for testi- 
mony available for publication. Address 
Director Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Institute, New York. 
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Good Housekeeping | 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested free of charge 


Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, as an editorial service to the 
readers. This department of the magazine has absolutely no connection 


with any other, being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects. 


Each month a list of the devices that have been tested and approved to date will be published, and 


every sixth month a complete list of the devices that have been tested and approved during the previous 
half year will be published in pamphlet form. The first pamphlet of this kind, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute Bulletin, No. I, was published last month, and copies of it may still be procured by sending ten cents 


to Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Rotary Knife Cleaning and Polishing Machine 


This machine is mounted either on a low iron 
stand for fastening to a bench or shelf about two 
feet above the ground, or on a high iron stand for 
screwing to the floor. In appearance it is a woodem 
drum set vertically, with apertures for the insertion 
of the knives. By means of an exterior handle, 
brushes are revolved around the drum interior. To 
the center of these brushes finely powdered emery 
is automatically conveyed. The knife is put in the 
drum aperture, with the edge to meet the motion of 
the brushes, and pointing directly to the center, so 
that the frictional contact of the brushes with the 
knife cleans and sharpens the blade. The number 
of turns necessary to accomplish the desired results 
varies with the condition of the knives. This ma- 
chine is made in sizes ranging from capacity for one 
knife and one carver to capacity for nine knives 
and one carver. Prices, $13.50 to $75. 

No. 577—Made by George Kent, Ltd., 199 High 
Holborn, London, England. Procurable from Lewis 
& Conger, Forty-fifth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Heat Controller 


The Andrews Heat Controller is a device to regu- 
late the temperature of a house by automatically 
opening and closing the front draft and check dam- 


Descriptions of ‘Articles Tested and Approved 


per of the furnace or other heater. There is a ther- 
mostatic thermometer, which is placed upon the 
wall of the living-room and consists of an adjustable 
blade which moves between two electrical contacts, 
as the temperature varies, and completes the elec- 
trical circuit and causes a very small motor— 
located in the cellar—to operate, and by means of a 
galvanized steel chain attached to the dampers, 
opens and closes the drafts. The third vital part 
necessary for successful operation is a battery of 
two dry cells. There are a few other minor accesso- 
ries, but the operation of the entire apparatus is 
simple. It may be attached to the drafts of a hot- 
air furnace, steam or hot-water boilers. Price, $20. 

No. 637—Made by Andrews Heating Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Preserving Jars 


The Atlas E-Z Seal Preserving Jars are made of 
glass. They are green-tinted, wide-necked, and 
spring-sealed. The large mouth is a desirable fea- 
ture. The all-glass cap, held tight by a metal clasp, 
makes the jar easy to open, to close, and to clean. 
These containers can be obtained in pint, quart and 
half-gallon sizes. 

No. 645—Made by Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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596—A Basin Flusher 


595—A Suction Sweeper 


604—An Indoor Line 
eel 


Suction Sweeper 

The Duntley Pneumatic Sweeper is used like 
a carpet sweeper. It is mounted upon two rubber- 
tired wheels which alternately operate two bellows 
and produce the suction. The dust is drawn up 
through a narrow slot in the forward part and depos- 
ited in a box. The operation of the device is simple. 
This is essentially a suction cleaner on a limited 
scale. It weighs ten pounds. Price, $9.75. 

No. 595—Made by Duntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 


A Sanitary Precaution 

The Excello Sanitary Flusher is a device for clean- 
ing and removing obstructions from traps, drain 
pipes, etc. The outfit contains a length of hose, a 
vacuum cup, a brass arched locking frame, a brass 
hook-end, adjusting rod, nipples, washers, corks, etc. 
The flusher is adjustable, and is locked over the drain 
pipe of a sink, washbowl, bathtub, etc., thus permit- 
ting the full water pressure to be directed through 
the drain pipes and thoroughly flushing and removing 
any accumulation or stoppage. By closing one end of 
the hose and working the vacuum cup up and down 
over the drain, a suction action is created and the 
obstruction is brought up and easily removed. This 
flusher not only makes an opening, but washes away 
the accumulation, leaving a clear passage. Price, $5. 

= 596—Made by Excello Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


*Clothes Line Reel 


The “Reelzup” Clothes Line consists of a reel 
enclosed in a gun-metal case, mounted upon a cir- 
cular wooden disk which may be fastened upon the 
wall or side of a door. The line is unwound from the 
reel, and by means of a catch it can be held taut or 
slack, as desired, at any length. When no longer 
needed, the line is wound back on the reel by means 
of a handle and crank, which form part of the case. 
This operation is rapid and the line is kept clean, 
straight and out of the way of dust and dampness. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 604—Made by Reelzup Mig. Co., 141-145 
West 36th St., New York City. 


Portable Shower Bath 


The Fey Portable Shower Bath is a nickel-plated 
foot pump, one and a half inches in diameter, with 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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a seven-inch stroke. To the pump is attached red 
rubber tubing, which terminates in a collar-like 
loop, which fits over the head and rests on the 
shoulders of the bather. This collar is perforated, 
permitting water to flow through the holes. It is 
fitted also with quarter inch rubber projectors that 
hold the tubing away from the body. By the use of 
this device one may have a shower bath without 
wetting the head. It requires no connections with 
running water, but only two inches of water in the 
bottom of a tub. This is a great convenience for 
travelers. Price, $7.50. 


No. 605—Made by the Fey Specialty Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Birthday Cake-Board 


The Bosworth Birthday Cake-board is a circular 
board upon which to serve birthday cakes. There 
is a space in the center for the cake, and around the 
edge are holes about half an inch deep for holding 
small candles. The holes are drilled at regular dis- 
tances to allow for the placing of candles to represent 
the years. The boards are made of hard wood, 
with natural wood finish and come in three sizes. A 
board thirteen inches in diameter has twenty-one 
holes, fourteen inches, sixty-four holes; fifteen 
inches, ninety-six holes, and in each as many holes 
as wanted on any occasion may be used for candles. 
Price, 25 to 50 cents. 

No. 634—Made by N. W. Bosworth, Water- 


town, N. Y. 


Hand Clothes Washer 

The Easy Way Washer is made of steel coated 
with zinc, is non-rustable, weighs about twelve 
pounds, and is fifteen inches high and sixteen inches 
in diameter. Projecting through the cover is a metal 
rod with three steel bars on its lower end, while to 
the upper end above the cover is fastened a 
crank for turning. A clothes shield, or perforat- 
ed disk, rests upon the bottom of the tub, permit- 
ting a continuous rapid generation of steam. 
The clothes are put in the washer together with 
soap and water, and it is then placed upon the 
stove and the crank is turned intermittently tor 
about twenty minutes. By the use of this ap- 
paratus the washing may be done very satisfactorily. 
Price, $6. 

No. 607—Made by the Harrison Mfg. Co., 310 
Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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613 —Hot Water 
eater 


Dining-Table Pads and Mats 

The Star Asbestos Pad is made of asbestos, cov- 
ered with white cotton-flannel, is neatly bound and 
made to fold so that when not in use it can be laid 
conveniently away. It is made to cover the entire 
top of any table, whether it be round, square or 
oblong. Luncheon mats, made of the same ma- 
terial as the table pads, are neatly bound and of 
any size and shape desired. They will protect 
polished tables from hot dishes and moisture when 
no cloth is used. Prices, table pads, $4.50 to $6.50; 
luncheon mats, $3 per set of twenty of various 
shapes and sizes. 

No. 609—Made by the Kerney Manufacturing 
Company, 148 West 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
Child's High Chair 

The New Sani-Tray Chair is equipped with a san- 
itary metal tray which can readily be detached, and 
can be as easily washed as a dish. This tray is 
stamped out of sheet steel and finished in white 
enamel. There are no crevices in which food can 
lodge. It is perfectly safe, as the child, from its 
position in the chair, cannot detach the tray. When 
the child grows older the tray can be laid aside and 
a high table chair remains. Price, $4 to $6. 

No. 610—Made by the Sani-Tray Chair Com- 
pany, Wabash, Ind. 


*Milk Bottle Cap 

The “Tip-Top” Milk Bottle Cap is made of 
sanitary material—aluminum and celluloid. It 
consists of a stiff celluloid disk with two holes, 
one large, the other small, diametrically opposite 
each other. Fastened to the disk is an aluminum 
shutter which is easily turned to cover and uncover 
the openings. The cap is pressed into the bottle 
neck and the milk poured out through the larger 
hole. It can be rapidly removed and cleansed with 
warm water. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 612—Made by Arrow, Elkhart & Company, 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


*Gas Heater 
The Improved Heller Gas Water Heater is a 


hollow cast-iron disk designed to be clamped to the - 


central pipe, three or four inches beneath the ex- 
treme bottom of a vertical circulating boiler. It 
has two gas inlet tubes which can be connected to 
the regular gas supply, by means of permanent pip- 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


ing. The air and gas mixture for the sixteen burners 
on the upper surface of the disk can be regulated, 
and the resulting blue flames heat the water in the 
boiler from the bottom upward. The water, after 
being heated, can be kept hot the whole day by 
burning a small pilot light which is in the center of 
the burner. An entire boiler full of water is heated 
quickly and at a cost of about three cents (gas at 
eighty cents per 1,000 cubic feet). Price, $6.50. 

No. 613—Made by J. P. B. Sadtler, 144 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hand Operated Cleaner 

The Simplicity Vacuum Cleaner is one of the 
carpet sweeper type, being guided by a handle and 
pushed back and forth over the floor. This machine 
not only removes the surface dirt but also that im- 
bedded in the texture of the carpet. Its construc- 
tion is simple, there being a cylinder with a tight- 
fitting piston connected by a piston-rod and crank 
to the axle of the two small wheels upon which the 
machine moves. A hose, with wall and drapery 
cleaning tools, can be attached to the suction inlet, 
and by fastening a crank handle to the axle the 
piston can be operated and the necessary suction 
obtained. Price, $15 (with attachments $20). 

No. 615—Made by the Vacuum Cleaner Mig. 
Company, 36 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gas Tubing 

The Pennsylvania Flexiblé Metallic Tubing is 
constructed out of a continuous length of copper or 
galvanized steel tape packed with asbestos and rolled 
in a spiral so that the edges interlock the asbestos 
inside. It is designed for use on gas stoves, hot 
plates, flatirons and lamps, and is finished in brass, 
bronze and different colored enamel. This tubing 
can be obtained in various sizes and lengths. Price, 
10 cents to $1.10 per foot. 

No. 616—Made by the Pennsylvania Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Co., 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Metal Ware Polisher 


The Daynglo Cloth, for cleaning and polishing 
metal, is a piece of cloth fifteen by eighteen inches 
and finished with the mineral known as jeweler’s 
rouge. It is free from acid and injurious chemicals 
and is harmless. The rouge soils the hands slightly, 
but can be washed off. A cloth is made for gold and 
silverware and a separate one for brass and nickel- 
ware. Price, 25 cents. 
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619—Mop and Wringer 


622—A Stove Toaster 


625—A_ Household 
Filter 


No. 617—Made by the Cary-Dane Manufactur- 
ing Company, 102 West ro1st Street, New York. 


New Kinds of Mops 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop is a circular cotton mop 
treated with a liquid and provided with a handle 
fifty-four inches long. The upper part of the mop is 
padded to protect chair legs. It is useful for polish- 
ing and cleaning waxed, varnished, painted or oiled 
floors, as well as linoleums and oilcloths. It may 
be used also as a dust mop by running lightly over 
— doors or any varnished surface. Price, 

I 

No. 618—Made by the Channell Chemical Com- 

pany, 1421 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Skidoo Wringer Mop consists of a five-foot 
maple handle, with a galvanized cast iron oblong 
frame ten and one-half by five inches fastened to the 
lower end. On this frame is a detachable soft cotton 
mop-cloth with a wringing wire running through the 
upper end. When it is desired to wring the mop, 
a sufficient number of turns of the handle to which 
the wire is attached will twist it tight enough to re- 
move the water. Four surfaces of the mop-cloth 
can be used and then new cloths readily attached. 
Price, 98 cents. 

No. 619—Made by the Yeazell-Goldstein Corp., 
Columbus, O. 


New Cooking and Heating Utensils 
The New Perfection Broiler is designed solely for 


oil stoves. It consists of a drip-pan attachable to 
the stove but set to one side of the burner, a grill 
set in the pan and a cover or hood finished in mot- 
tled blue vitreous enamel, which is placed over the 
grill and projects over one burner, thus diverting 
all of the heat over and under the meat. There is 
no smoke or obnoxious odor, as the drip-pan is not 
over the flame; and, as the meat is broiled on both 
sides at once, the juices are retained and the neces- 
sity of turning the meat is removed. Price, $2.25. 

No. 621—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th St., New York. 


The New Perfection Toaster is designed especially 
for use on an oil stove, but is also suitable for other 
stoves. The utensil has a blue vitreous enameled 
body and the grating upon which the toast is 
placed is made of “‘expanded metal” and may be 
removed so as to brush away the crumbs under- 
neath. The heat is evenly distributed over the en- 
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tire toasting surface, and therefore it is possible 
to toast four large pieces of bread at once. Price, 
65 cents. 

No. 622—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th St., New York. 


The New Perfection Iron Heating Plate is a cir- 
cular metallic disk, so constructed that there is a 
large heating surface on the bottom and a wide dis- 
tribution of the heat. Although it is designed espe- 
cially for sad-iron heating, it is very effective when 
cooking in pans or utensils of small diameter. For 
ease in handling, each plate is provided with a lifter 
which can be used in any of the openings around the 
outer edge. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 623—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 

555 West 25th St., New York. 


*Howsshold Filter 


The Krause Filter is an efficient and rapid house- 
hold filter that can be attached to a faucet. It con- 
sists of a circular plate with a central vertical per- 
forated pipe, closed and threaded at the upper end. 
Upon this pipe seven flannei covered wire disks, 
treated with an insoluble cement coating containing 
a porous filtering material, are mounted. A nickel- 
plated hood screws on the top and closes the cylin- 
drical chamber. The unfiltered water from the 
faucet enters this chamber, passes through the top 
and bottom sides of the disks and thence into the 
central perforated pipe and out at the bottom. This 
filter is simple in construction and is made of brass, 
nickel-plated. The flow of water is not retarded and 
the filter’s bacteriological efficiency is about eighty- 
five per cent. Price, $3.50. 

No. 625—Made by A. F. Krause, 345 Fairmount 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Sanitary Waste Paper Basket 

The “ Neverbreak” Sanitary Waste Paper Basket 
has the bottom made of strong stamped steel. The 
shell is constructed of hard fiber and the top rim is 
turned over an invisible strong steel ring. This 
basket can be washed, revarnished or repainted, and 
it will not bend, break or corrode, nor lose its rigid 
form; and neither can small particles of paper or 
dust sift through to the floor. The standard size 
is twelve and a half inches at the top, with tapering 
sides fourteen inches deep. Price, $2. 

No. 608—Made by Joseph L. Cohen, 178 East 
104th St., New York. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Discoveries 


By Readers Who are Observers and Experimenters 


Original, practical Discover- 
ies are always welcomed in 
this ever-popular department 
of the magazine, and if avail- 
able are paid for in cash upon 
acceptance. A dollar each is 
the usual rate, but during the 
months of August and Sep- 
tember of this year we are go- 
ing to pay double rate ($2) for 
the Discoveries submitted and 
accepted. Address Discover- 
ies, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


The illustration is one of a 
series of attractive pictures for 
the nursery. See accompany- 
ing Discovery 


Wi roo visiting the CHILDREN’S 


ROOM at the New York public 

library I was much pleased with a 
series of little framed prints in clear colors 
that were hung on the walls. They were 
about eight by seven inches, and done in the 
Kate Greenaway manner, and they illus- 
trated Mother Goose, fairy stories, etc. I 
thought from their appearance that they 
must be quite expensive, but upon asking the 
librarian in charge, found that they were 
illustrations cut from little paper-covered 
books intended for children. These books 
are printed in England, but may be bought 
from a New York bookseller, and cost the 
small sum of twenty cents each. There are 
six or seven illustrations in each volume. 
When framed in dark wood, or simply 
passe-partouted, they make charming pres- 
ents for children and they are most attrac- 
tive in a nursery. L. S. H., New York. 


* An amusing incident occurred not long 
ago in the family of one of my neighbors. 
The daughter, Gertrude, was going to be 
married. When the time had come for 
issuing the INVITATIONS she asked Miss 
W., who was to be her maid of honor, to 
help her address them. Now Miss W. was 
bookkeeper in a store and one of her duties 


was to issue the monthly “statements.” 
She had done this so often that it had be- 
come almost automatic with her. Imagine 
the bride’s horror when she discovered, 
after they were sent, that over forty of the 
cards had borne the words “ Please remit,” 
instead of the R. S. V. P. intended. The 
bride was frantic, the maid inconsolable, 
but really don’t you think the mistake 
might have “hit the mark” upon some of 
the wedding invitations that are sent out? 
A. N. B., Michigan. 

# Your long-closed house will doubtless 
smell close and musty when you return 
from your summer vacation. Throw some 
fresh apple peelings on the hot kitchen 
range, or put them in a pan over the gas 
stove. Let these peelings remain until they 
turn brown and shrivel. They will give out 
a delicious FRAGRANCE of roasted apple, 
and this sweet-scented air will rise and float 
up through all the open rooms and drive out 
and away every bit of the unpleasant 
stuffy odor. E. A. M., Connecticut. 


# Kindling a fire in a cold stove on a cold 
day is apt to fill the room with SMOKE. 
There is a simple means of preventing the 
occurrence. The smoking is due to the fact 
that when the chimney is full of cold air, and 
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the air outside is colder than that in the 
room, there is a draught down the chimney. 
If the doors connecting with other rooms are 
closed, and the door or window of the room 
containing the stove is opened wide before 
kindling the fire, the smoking will be pre- 
vented, in nine cases out of ten. If the fire 
is kindled and is smoking before the outer 
air is |admitted, the effect of opening the 
door or window will be seen immediately. 
Under certain conditions of temperature the 
above plan is not successful, but these con- 
ditions seldom occur. K. D., Maryland. 


# When roasting heavy poultry 
that takes a long time to cook, 
in a PAPER BAG, place it in 
a well-buttered bag and then 
put this into another bag and 
fold as usual. This is done by 
M. Soyer, the introducer in Eng- 
land of paper-bag cookery. I saw 
him do it at a demonstration in 
New York. &. R. P., New York. 


# If you have come back from | 
your vacation to find that muri- f 
atic acid will not remove the} 
HARD WATER STAIN from 
your porcelain closets, try mix- 
ing one part chloride of lime 
and one part baking soda and 
applying with a cloth securely wrapped 
around a stick. This mixture is injurious 
to the hands. T. C., Missourt. 


# Those interested in the renewal of the 
old-time CROSS-STITCH embroidery will 
find many excellent patterns in preserved 
fashion magazines of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. Those known as Peterson’s have 
some particularly good designs, but most of 
the fashion magazines published at those 
dates have others equally good. 


Barbara, Massachusetts. 


# The worst case of INSOMNIA can some- 
times be relieved, and a peaceful night’s rest 
obtained, through the application of the hot- 
water bottle to the region of the solar plexus. 

The water should be very hot and the 
bottle wrapped in two or more thicknesses 
of cloth, so that the heat will be retained for 
a long period. The effect is even more 


marked if the hands are laid upon the bag, - 


this seeming to establish a current. As 
authorities agree that sleeplessness is usu- 


ally the result of an overexcited brain, a 
disordered stomach, or impaired circulation, 
this remedy is, I suppose, based upon scien- 
tific principles in spite (or because) of its 
simplicity. The heat draws the blood from 
~ the brain, where it should not 
© be at sleeping time, to the stom- 
ach, where it should be, and also 
reéstablishes the circulation in 
other parts. 
E. K., District of Columbia. 
The stomach is at least “in 
the region of” the solar plexus— 
this is as nearly as we can locate 
it without a diagram—and the 
proper place for the application 
of the hot-water bottle.—Tue 
Epirors. 


* For several years I have used 
a method in my MARKETING 
that has saved me much time 
and money. Each day when I 
give my orders in the kitchen I 
write the date and my marketing 
list in a small blank book. This 


The old-fash- book goes to market with me 
ioned tea ball and I give my orders there with 
has been sup- 


lanted b = 
The prices of vegetables and the 


ing forms weights of meats are jotted down 


pencil and open book in my hand. 


at the time. My cook is allowed 
to order necessary dry groceries from the 
grocer who calls at the house, but she always 
keeps a list which she sees copied into my 
book each day. At the end of the month 
bills are compared with the book. No 
market man ever ventures to dispute any 
correction I may make on my bill because 
they all know the little book. This method 
seems to me so exceedingly simple that I 
should not presume to offer it as a Discovery 
were it not for the frequent comment and 
praise it elicits from the housekeepers who 
meet me at market, and from the market 
men themselves. J. D. H. W., New York. 


# The FUSE BOX for our electric lights is 
in the playroom, and we have taken the 
precaution to put a padlock on the door of 
the box so that no child of investigating 
turn of mind can get inside and run the 


chance of electrocution. 
A. S. M., Pennsylvania. 


# Mayonnaise dressing is distasteful to 
many people because of its OILY TASTE. 


if 

rey 


Try making a very thick white sauce, about 
one-third of the amount of your dressing, 
and adding it while still hot to the mayon- 
naise. There is less of the taste of oil, and 
your dressing goes much farther. 

H., Utah. 


# You will not only interest but delight and 
instruct school children, if you ask them to 
choose a FLAG or flags to live upto. They 
can choose one for three months, and at the 
end of that time choose one for the next 
half-year. There is the blue flag of truth, 
the green flag of hope, the red flag of cour- 
age, and the purple 
flag of kindness. All 
these are inspiring 
and lead to higher 
aims and principles. 
E. C. R., Tezas. 


#\ “sweet and 
sour” SHOWER is 
being planned by 
the friends of a bride. 
Each guest will bring 
something sweet 
and something sour 
to the party, and 
each jar is to be 
marked with the 
name of the donor 
and a sentiment to be read aloud. The jars 
will not be labeled otherwise, and the “sur- 
prise” will continue as long as the good 
things last, for not until a jar is opened, 
months afterward, will the bride know 
whether she is serving preserves or pickles. 
W. P. B., Ohto. 


# When visiting my sisters-in-law in Eng- 
land in the summer, I found that the Eng- 
lish bought large quantities of SUET and 
used it in their delicious cookery. What 
remained of the suet was kept indefinitely 
by being covered with flour. Now I put 
my suet on a plate in the flour bin and cover 
it with flour and it keeps for weeks and 
weeks without salt. A. G. California. 


* My father’s lunch consists largely of 
fruit and nuts and it falls to me to crack and 
SALT THE NUTS for him. I crack about 
a cupful of pecan meats and have discovered 
a very easy way to salt them. Place a 
saucer of nut meats over the steam of a 
boiling kettle and cover them liberally with 
salt, stirring them carefully in it. Remove 
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This little figure is a novelty in table favors in 
England 


them from the saucer and pack at once in 
a box or bottle. My father pronounces 
them delicious. L. K., New Jersey. 


# If you send your PET CAT to a friend to 
be taken care of while you go on a journey, 
send along something with which the cat 
is familiar and it will feel much more at 
home in the strange place. A friend sent us 
her Persian cat to care for, and with it the 
woolen shawl that it slept on at night. All 
of the first day the cat wandered around 
the house with a most desolate expression, 
staying in dark corners and hiding under fur- 
niture; no amount 
of trying to amuse it 
seemed to make it 
any more satisfied. 
When we brought 
out the shawl to fix 
the cat for the night 
the transformation 
was wonderful. The 
cat began to purr 
immediately, and, 
after playing with 
the shawl for quite 
awhile, it cuddled 
up in it as conten- 
tedly as you please 
and slept all night. 
But for the familiar 
shawl, no doubt we would have been kept 
awake by a howling cat. M. G., Tezas. 


# For removing the fruit that always clings 
to the sides and bottom of a FRUIT JAR, 
I took a long-handled, kitchen cooking 
spoon and bent the edges of the bowl in by 
laying first one side and then the other on 
the stove and pounding until the bowl was 
about half its original width. This spoon 
was narrow enough to go through the 
mouth of any of my preserve jars. 
F. E. M., New York. 


# At the leading hardware stores there can 
now be purchased a nutcracker designed 
especially for PECANS. It will crack each 
nut so as not to break the nut meats. The 
convenient little cracker screws onto the 
edge of a table or shelf as a meat-chopper 
does. J. R. P., Georgta. 


# Over the teller’s desk in a bank I saw this 
motto: “Write your ANGRY LETTER 
today, but do not send it until tomorrow.” 
It is a good plan, when one feels provoked 
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about anything, to write down one’s feelings 
on paper, but be sure not to send the letter 
until the next day, when the first irritation 
has passed away and calmer judgment 
prevails. C. H., New York. 


#A nice new way to announce an EN- 
GAGEMENT at a card party is to write 
the name of the happy young woman on 
each queen-of-hearts card and the young 
man’s name on each king-of-hearts card. 
These are then shuffled into the pack and 
dealt out in the usual way, to be discovered 
in the first hand. A. 


Jay, Pennsylvania. 


Discoveries 


breathe, and no change of water will be 
necessary though occasionally some must 
be added to replace that lost by evapora- 
tion. This is not only less trouble for the 
owner, but the fish keep in better condition 
if not excited by the changing of the water. 
Plants for this purpose may be obtained 
from any dealer who sells fish. 
A. L. T., New York. 

* Keep a tableainder chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling, and avoid the danger of an 
ACCIDENT TO BABY. A caller play- 
fully tossed our seven-months-old baby up- 
ward, bringing her head into contact with an 
ugly brass _projec- 


#1 found out, quite 
accidentally, that 
bright RED COATS 
and caps are most 
excellent garments 
for children to play 
in. They are easily 
“spotted” at a dis- 
tance by a_ busy 
mother, or by care- 
less automobilists, 
when the children 
play in the road. 

A. P. R., Georgia. 
‘But don’t expose 
red-robed children 
to cross cattle or tur- 
key gobblers.— THE 
EDITors. 


“i 


most mothers 
have the trouble I 
have in finding shoes | 


tion attached to the 
fixture and inflicting 
a wound in the skull 
in close proximity to 
the fontanel. For- 
tunately no harm 
came of the acci- 
dent, but I still 
shudder at the 
thought of what 
might have been the 
result if the punc- 
ture had been one 
inch farther for- 
ward. B. 0., New York. 


#A novel way to 
serve creamed pota- 
toes was shown in a 
Birmingham, Alaba- 
ma, restaurant. 
There was cheese 
melted with the 


to fit the baby whose 
legs are fat, they 
will welcome this 
suggestion. Rip the 
back seam down to the counter, then 
set in a V-shaped piece_of kid glove leather, 
of the right color. I never could fit my 
babies with the so-called FAT BABY 
SHOES, because they are not made in very 
small sizes, and are rather shapeless affairs 
at best. So I have found my scheme to be 
very satisfactory. G. E. M., Missourt. 


# Your correspondent who changes the 
water in the GOLDFISH aquarium would 
find that the fish will thrive much better if 
the aquarium is “balanced.” If the proper 
amount of green plant is kept in the water 
it will absorb the impurities given off by the 
fish and supply oxygen for the fish to 


A novelty clock made out of a plate, wilh Dutch 
decorations in blue and white 


cream sauce and a 
very few red PEP- 
PERS chopped fine 
and cooked with it. 
Also at the same restaurant a splendid salad 
was made of a slice of pineapple, a few 
strings of green peppers, chopped nuts, and 
mayonnaise. A. P. B., Georgta. 


* Upon ripping up an old pillow to freshen 
the feathers and put them in a new case, I 
discovered that the lumps in it were formed 
by the FEATHERS being matted together 
on threads or ravelings from the raw edges 
of the inside seam. They made such a 
tight wad that it was impossible to loosen 
them from the strings, and they had to be 
thrown out. The lumps caused in this way 
are permanent, and all the beating and 
kneading of the pillow only tends to in- 
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crease the trouble. I learned a lesson, and 
all my pillows in future will have the raw 
seams bound to prevent ravelings in the 
feathers. E. S., New Jersey. 


*#The BREAST POCKET 
that a man finds so indispen- 
sable is seldom put into a 
woman’s coat except by the 
best and most inaccessible 
tailors. After once discovering 
one in a coat of mine I have 
always had one put in. It is 
a simple matter and one of the 
greatest convenience. The 
opening is in the slant at the 
edge of the lining. About six ' 
inches from the shoulder seam, ' 
rip the lining for the space of ; 
another six inches. Into this : 
insert a bag of heavy satin or j— | 
sateen about ten inches long 
and six inches wide at the bot- 
tom. The opening is on aslant. 
One side of the mouth of the 
pocket is faced down on the 
coat and the other is faced to the loose 
edge of the lining. Itis thus easily reached 
and does not, in the usual loose coat, 
interfere with the fit. 


G. F. T., New York, 


This pocket would not do, of course, 
for the dressy coat, but is sure to be 
appreciated by the business woman and 
college girl— Epirors. 


¢ college girl. See ac- 
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in an evening at the opera, someone says: 
“Well, shall the DO WITHOUT CLUB be- 
gin a session?” Then we decide, in solemn 
family conclave, what comfort or luxury we 
shall go without until its price 
has amounted to sufficient to 
furnish the necessary where- 
withal. Last winter we all 
cheerfully foreswore butter 
until we had money enough 
to take a coveted automobile 
trip to a neighboring town, 
involving a stay at a hotel 
over night. It took some 
backbone on my part (being 
fond of toast and hot but- 
tered rolls) to deny 
\ An inside coat pocket myself, but I was 
1 that will appeal to the conscientious 
business woman and held out until the 
companying Dis- “Do Without”’ 
covery strike was declared 
off by our family 
treasurer. Sometimes it is dessert we 
combine on, and then again it may be 
roasts and steaks. We try to be square 
and not place too heavy a burden on one 
poor victim’s shoulders and we do have 
lots of fun over it, especially when un- 
expected company drops in during a 
season of self-denial. But we have had 
much enjoyment that could not have 
come to us had we waited for easier ways 
of paying for it. M. S., Massachusetts. 


# As an improvement on the 


Home - made 
which a short woman may large store I found a TOY 


hile ti In the toy department of a 


arrangement devised by “G. |] controlthe brake when run- FOOD CHOPPER. Doubtful 
L., Missouri,” to overcome |) “ig an automobile. See as to whether it would really 
the inconvenience encountered || ¢“omPanying Discovery cut anything, I bought one and 


by small women in controlling 
the brake in DRIVING AU- 
TOMOBILES, I wish to tell 
what I have found to work to 
perfection. I have had a small 
block of wood securely attach- 
ed to the pedal of my car, thus 
building it up to the desired 
height and permitting me to lean back in 
a comfortable position. This attachment 
is easily made, is inexpensive, and not 
noticeable. V. P. H., Arkansas. 


* Our family income being small and not 
allowing many luxuries, we have originated 
a way for codperative self-denial that per- 
mits us quite successfully to rob Peter to 
pay Paul. Now, supposing we want to take 


took it home. Today it is my 
most valued kitchen assistant, 
as a tablespoonful of onion, nut 
meats, candied fruits, or other 
food can be cut fine with it 
without the work of washing 
the larger machine. A small 
bottle brush is the thing to 
clean this little chopper with, as it cannot 
be taken apart for cleaning as the larger 
ones can. A. S. M., Pennsylvania, 


#An old cure for nightmare has been 
handed down in our family for four genera- 
tions. As is well known the limbs cannot be 
moved, neither can a strong cry be pro- 
duced; thus the sufferer cannot waken 
himself. But the head remains under con- 
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trol and can be vigorously shaken, which 
will bring one out of sleep. It is necessary 
to impress this upon the mind by strongly 
commanding oneself to awaken, when in 
the grip of nightmare. These self-com- 
mands should be given at retiring about a 
dozen nights in succession. 4. L. D., Tezas. 


‘ This “cure” is an application of the 
principle of auto-suggestion, which has 
been thoroughly discussed in past issues 
of this magazine. It is certainly worth 
trying —Tue Epirors. 


#I recently came 
across a clever idea in 
HOUSE BUILDING. 
The owner of a new 
house near us has had a 
water-back, or pipe coil, 
placed in the back of the 
fireplace in the living 
room in such a way that 
it is concealed by the 
logs on the andirons. 
This coil is connected 
with hot-water pipes 
running through the 
sides of the fireplace into 
the dining room, bed- 
rooms, and bathroom, so 
that when the fire is 
lighted on chilly days in 
the early fall before it is 
time to start the furnace, all these rooms 
are sufficiently warmed by the heat that 
would otherwise be lost up the chimney. 
W.c. T., Minnesota. 


# Much has been said in recent issues about 
IRONING SHEETS. I find that a very 
good way to dispose of this matter is to fold 
the sheets evenly and place on the ironing 
board, and iron the rest of the pieces over 
them. By the time the ironing is com- 
pleted it is only necessary to press the hems 
and fold the sheets. 0. R, S., Colorado. 


#TALCUM POWDER is of great help 
when sewing, as it keeps the palm and inside 
of the fingers from becoming moist and 
sticky. It does not injure any fabric, even 
chiffons and silks. C. E. H., New Hampshire. 


* Accidents will happen in the best regu- 
lated families, and occasionally someone will 
accidentally swallow, or spill over him- 


self, CARBOLIC ACID. In such cases 


Several drinking cups in a small space. 
Because of their close proximity in the nest 
basket they must be thoroughly cleaned with 
boiling water after use. 
the inexpensive paper cups that can be 
thrown away after use most hygienic 
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one has to act with promptness and vigor, 
especially where one is a long way from the 
doctor’s office and cannot afford to wait for 
his arrival. Heretofore alcohol has been 
the great antidote to carbolic-acid poisoning. 
But alcohol is not always at hand; and 
even when it is its use requires great dis- 
crimination, or as much harm as good may 
be done by its administration. Hence your 
readers will be glad to know that common 
cider vinegar is equally good, and that is an 
article which may be found in practically 
every well-regulated 
househéld. Where the 
acid has been spilled 
over the skin, the vine- 
gar may be applied pure, 
and will quickly restore 
the natural condition of 
the skin that has been 
injured, removing the 
soreness and other ill 
effects. If the acid has 
been swallowed, the 
vinegar should be dilut- 
ed one-half or two-thirds, 
and given slowly in tea- 
cupful doses. 
Physician, Missourt. 


# An attractive way to 
serve FRENCH PEAS 
and make them “go 
much farther,”’ is to serve 
them in “cases.” For these cases I make a 
rich pie-crust, roll it out thin, cut, and fit 
over my inverted muffin tin. This makes 
eight cases at a time, each one inch high. 
When baked until a delicate brown, carefully 
remove from pan, turn over, and you have 
the little “nest” for the peas. Heat the 
peas, season to taste, and serve at once in 
the individual cases. H. C. L., Maine. 


Tourists will find 


* My husband, a pharmacist, taught me this 
little time saver: When making FRENCH 
DRESSING put the oil, salt, and pepper in 
a bottle, add the vinegar a little at a time, 
shake vigorously, and the emulsion takes 
place quickly. M. B. S., Michigan. 


# One woman has found a ten-cent mega- 
phone a most useful article to carry on 
MOTOR TRIPS. She says it enables 
her to ask directions of people some dis- 
tance away and makes her “Thank you” 
audible to the kind informants she has 
already passed. M. H., Kansas. 
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A Business Girl 


Needs a clear brain, steady nerves 
and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use up brain 


cells. 


Each day active workers destroy 
cells in the nerve centres. 


This waste must be replaced 
daily by proper food. Otherwise nerv- 
ous prostration and brain-fag result. 


Nature cannot rebuild gray matter 
in nerve centres and brain without 
Phosphate of Potash—not from the 
drug shop, but as grown in the field 
grains. 


Phosphate of Potash is more than half the mineral salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from choice wheat and barley. 


It is perfectly cooked — easily digested — has fine flavor and 
specially adapted for brain workers. 


You can replace each day the worn-out parts of yesterday. 
The world pays well for efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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You might be able to build a 
cabinet that outwardly would 
resemble a Victor-Victrola. 
You might even copy the inside 
construction and details, if they 
were not protected by patents. 
But there is no copying the su- 
perior Victor-Victrola tone- 
quality. 

That represents years of pa- 
tient experiment—with various 
woods, with different propor- 
tions, with numerous vibratory 
surfaces—and it is simply aston- 
ishing how slight a variation in 
size, in shape, in position, seri- 
ously affects the pure tone 

quality. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers 
on the 28th of each month 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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That’s where the 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


pre-eminent 


| 
= 


la the Victor-Victrola tone 
uld ff can’t be equaled! Even though 
la. — the eye could take in every detail 
ide § of construction, there is still that 
rey same indescribable “something” 
nts, Which makes the Stradivarius su- 
ij Mahogan or oak 
| preme among violins, which gives 
ne- § to the Victor-Victrola the won- a 
derfully sweet, clear and mellow 
pa- tone that has established this 
= instrument as pre-eminent 1n tone 
for. quality. 
Hear the Victor-Victrola today at the 
ory nearest Victor dealer’s—you'll spend a de- 
. lightful half-hour and come away with a great- 
On er love for music and a more thorough ap- 
in preciation of this superb instrument. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner G Canadian Distributors 
er Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
yne and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 


Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed ; Z 
and used eight times) a i 
2 Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 FE Other styles 
Mahogany or quartered oak $25 to $150 
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This New “NATIONAL” Style Book is Yours—FREE 


You simply send us your name and address and we will send you free this complete Fall 
Style Book. 


It shows every new style—and styles are changed; they are new, and 
above all they are becoming, interesting, délightful. 

Your book, therefore, will be of the greatest interest and pleasure to 
you—and it will save you money. Because there are lower prices at the 


“NATIONAL” this Fall—lower prices made possible by a larger business. 
“NATIONAL” TAILORED SUITS | Your “National” Style Book 


Made to Measure 


Samples Free 


$10.95 to $35 


**NATIONAL” Made-to-Measure Suits Are Now Priced 


as Low as $10.95 


And each suit in this department is actually cut and 
made to measure. You choose any “NATIONAL” 
Coat and Skirt. You select your own material and lining 
from the samples we will send you free. 
suit to your measure and we guarantee to fit you perfectly, 


or refund your money. 


We make the 


Will Save You Dollars 


There is a lower scale of prices at the “ NA- 
TIONAL.” Owing to our tremendous growth, 
prices have again been reduced, which means to 
you a new possibility of saving still more money. 

Twenty-four years of growth, of enormous growth, 


until today we are selling more apparel than any house 
in America— this has made possible these new and lower 


Twenty-four years of making garments from measure- 
ments sent by mail makes it certain we can make a suit 


prices— this greater saving for you. 


to fit and please you. Atnd we take all the risk. 


In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for 
samples and state the colors you prefer. 


gladly—but only when asked for. 


THE 
“NATIONAL” 
POLICY 


We prepay postage and 
expressage on all our goods 
to any part of the United 
Stats. Every “NA- 
TIONAL” garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guaran- 
tee Tag attached. This tag 
says that you may return any 
garment not satisfactory to 
you and we will refund your 
money and pay express 
charges both ways. 


NOTE—We have no 
branch stores and no agents. 
Beware of anyone claiming 
to conduct a branch store 
for the ““ NATIONAL.” 


Samples are sent 


Your saving—these lower prices—are on all kinds of 
apparel for Women, Misses and Children. Truly, your 
“NATIONAL” Style Book (sent you free upon request) 
will save you many dollars this Fall. 


MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
ON READY-MADE APPAREL 


Your new “NATIONAL.” Fall Style Book shows you all the 


new styles in Ready-made Apparel at these money-saving prices. 


Waists 

Ladies’ Dresses . 
House Dresses 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits 
Misses’ and Junior Suits . 


. $ .69 to $6.98 


Ladies’ Coats . . $6.75 to $29.75 
ve Misses’ and Junior Coats 5.45 ‘‘ 

& 
Fur-Lined and Fur Coats 12.98 

Children’s Coats . . 1.95 
Children’s Dresses . . .49 

Boys’ Suits and Overcoats 1.49 


NATIONAL CLOAK 
AND SUIT COMPANY 


215 WEST 24th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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SUIT 


Copyright 1912 
National Cloak and 
Suit Co., 

New York City 


the 


rices. 


529.75 
16.98 
18.57 
49.95 
6.75 Four New “National” Styles 
98 Your New National Fall Style 
1. Book sent you free upon request, 
9.98 shows all the new Fall Styles 
in all kinds of apparel at 
National Money-Saving Prices 


NATIONAL CLOAK 
AND SUIT COMPANY 7 


215 WEST 24th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CITY 
= om 
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Here’s the best part of a “shore-dinner” 

A perfect clam chowder. 

Clams shipped right from their beds every winter night 
except Saturdays and Sundays; washed and opened the 
next morning by hand; every clam separately examined; 
then made immediately into 


No wonder it is deliciously pure and fresh. No wonder it 
is hearty and satisfying. The clams are cut small and plen- 
tifully included with salt pork, cubed potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions and fine herbs. 

Some people add hot milk instead of water to make it 
even richer. This is a matter of taste. Either 
way, you'll declare you never ate a finer 
chowder. Be wise beforehand and order at 

least half-a-dozen. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
“The prize of my flight Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Is achieved when I light Cakes Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 


A plate of fine soup Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
From that can 


red-and-white.” Look for the red-and-white label 
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TARE WHITE | 
\ NAPHTHA SOAP 


‘PROCT ER GAMBLE C\NCINNATA. 


You can be sure that the 
hardest part of the work will be 
done for you; that every garment 
will be washed sweet and clean; 
that not a piece will show a sign 
of wear from the washing. 


You can be sure of all this 
when you trust to that modern 
laundress—P.AnD G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, because: 

Ist. It is intended to do the 
thorough, careful cleansing for 
which women prize an expert 
laundress. 

2nd. Thousands of women 
already using it say that it does 
what it is intended to do. 

P,anDG,—The White Naphtha 
Soap actually does the work 


You can depend 
this laundress 


without hard washboard rub- 
bing. Actually makes the clothes 
beautifully clean without boil- 
ing. Actually washes greasy 
overalls as well as slightly soiled 
table linens. Actually loosens 
the dirt without harming the 
clothes. 


Simple directions inside the 
blue wrapper tell you how to set 
the soap to work. Follow them 
and you will have no worry, no 
disappointment. The soap will 
do your work and do it to your 
entire satisfaction, no matter 
how particular you may be. 


Get a cake today at your 
grocer’ s—P. AND G,—The White 
Naphtha Soap, 5 cents. 
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If you could move the garden 
into the pantry 


If you might disregard the calendar, if the 
state of your larder were not dependent upon 
change of seasons, if the garden and the 
orchard might be moved indoors and made to 
yield of their abundance all year round— 
wouldn’t it be five? Then you might place 
before your family a perpetual feast of plenty, 
and be freed to a great extent from the grocer 
and his greedy winter prices. 

The next best thing, of course, is to store 
away a wealth of home-made “canned goods” 
—the general custom of good house- 
wives. But even the most expert 
housekeepers have not always met 
with complete success in the preserv- 
ing of fruits; and many women do 
not altempi to preserve vegetables at 
all, because old-style cans and jars 
are not well adapted to this purpose. 

They are not easy to fill because of 

their narrow necks, and do not per- 

mit the preserving of many vegetables and 
fruits whole, as most housekeepers prefer. 
And how often the housewife has discovered 
later that most of her preserving was merely 
a labor of love—her fruit did not ‘“‘keep!” 

Recent research by chemists and food ex- 
perts has hastened the passing of all “tinny” 
things in preserving, declaring them unsafe 
and unsanitary. A new era is here in the art 
of preserving—the age of glassware. The 
all-glass jar is proven to give the best results. 
And particular attention may be called 


The seal is another strong feature, « wire 
clamp which holds the glass cap with a 
marvellous tension making a positive air-tight 
grip. Yet, it works so easily that two fingers 
perform the usual hard tasks of closing and 
opening. A touch downward and it closes, a 
tilt upward and it opens—no twisting of screw 
necks, no shattering of glassware, no splatter- 
ing of juices. 

Really, “jarring” is no longer a task—it has 
become a pastime with many women. They 

have learned the joy of serving fresh, 
luscious, home-grown “ garden stuff” 
all winter. They have lessened the 
burden of housekeeping and lowered 
the cost of living. They have come 
to glory in their skill, and where they 
have growing boys and girls the 
family health and welfare are more 
safely guarded. Who wouldn't 
thrive on a generous diet of home 
preserves with thereal “mother” taste? Peas, 
beans, corn, tomatoes, asparagus, peaches, 
pears, plums, cherries and berries that “ open 
up” in the bleakest January with all the fine 
flavor of the rarest June! 

That you may test it, your grocer will give 
you one Atlas E-Z Seal Jar absolutely /ree. 
Just write your name and address on the 
bottom of this page, tear off just above our 
name, and take to your grocer before Sep- 
tember 1st. When the grocer signs his name 
also (as proof of delivery) we pay him 


to one form of all-glass jar which has 
become the favorite of housekeepers 
by theright of merit—Atlas “ E-Z Seal” 
Preserving Jars. 

These jars are absolutely sanitary, 
being covered with the new glass cap 
—no metal to come in contact with the 
acids of the fruit, thereby escaping the 


for the jar. Only one jar given toa 
family. 

Will you ask for it? Will you go 
to your grocer and demand it? It is 
there, and we want you to have it— 
and test it. Then you will know 
why E-Z Seal is the very best jar 
in the world. And please write to 


danger of taint and reducing the usual 


us direct for our free Book of Recipes. 


percentage of loss. The housewife who may y& A postal will do. Here are two things to 


have become discouraged by reason of past 
disastrous failures in preserving, will be sur- 
prised and delighted with the ease and cer- 
tainty of “putting-up” all manner of fruits 
(and vegetables, too!) in the new, sanitary, 
all-glass E-Z Seal Jars. 


do to-day. 

If you have your own garden or orchard 
(or even if you buy in the market), do not let 
the “‘good things” of summer go to waste. 
Preserve them all in E-Z Seal jars, and your 
family will rejoice. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company Wheeling,W.Va. 
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Send 2 cents for our Style Booklet, ready Sept. 1st: 
drawings and descriptions of new dress and tailored 
millinery, with authoritative review of fashion for 
fall and winter. Address Department 


Gage Hats are on sale at all leading retail millinery 
departments and establishments, Ask for Gage Hats. 


Gage Brothers é» Co.—Chicago 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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in your home 


Why not have plenty of light? 


It costs little, if any, more than 
insufficient light, and sometimes 
costs even less. 


Why not have restful light? 


It is easy to obtain and makes 
all the difference in the world. 


Why not have beautiful light? 


Beautiful light is one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure. It 
lends to its surroundings a pervasive charm which is all 
the deeper because it is so subtle. 

Ample, restful and beautiful light is mostly a matter 
of globes and shades. The wrong shade makes light 
harsh or smothers it into gloominess. 


Alba 


(illustrated above in the beautiful form of semi-indirect 
illumination) gives you the full value, restfulness and 
beauty of perfect light. 


Send for our Catalogue No 42 of Shades and Globes — Alba and the many 
other kinds we make for electricity or gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He has, 
or can get, any Macbeth-Evans shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 
Sales- and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 


Boston and Toronto u's? Pat, Off 
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F l] No matter how styles change, 
a Halcyon Messaline Petticoats always 
follow the fashions and are ob- 


S tyles por sag in any desired size and 


The great advantage of Halcyon 
and Messaline is that it costs less than 
real silk, looks, feels and drapes just 

like it, and far outwears it. 


) ON The best petticoat manufacturers 


everywhere make Halcyon Petticoats 
which are readily recognized by this 


p ett ic oats label sewn in the waistband: 


; (Hydesr nade...) 
sHALCY YON 


MESSALINE. 


{TRADE MARK) 


‘440 


The label is your guarantee of the 
genuine Halcyon Messaline. Accept 
none without it. 


For gowns, slips, foundations, waists 
and all other messaline purposes buy 
Halcyon by the yard at lining 

counters. Yard width, for- 
\ ty cents a yard. See the 
name ‘‘ Halcyon” on 

the selvage. 


\ A.G. Hyde & Sons 


New York 
Chicago 
Makers of . 


Hydegrade 
Fabrics 


Adve: tising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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For more than half 
a century we have been weaving 
pure silk thread into the best possible ba 
satin linings and making them strictly puredye. 
\ 
Many garments are lined with so-called satin linings consisting \~ 
of one-fourth silk and three-fourths tin—the tin solution being 
deposited on the silk during the process of dyeing. 
Asa pound of silk costs about $4.00 while a pound of tin costs but 
<s 40c., some manufacturers make a very handsome profit at the 
expense of women whose garments are lined with these tin-loaded 
linings—linings which feel so heavy and look so glossy when new, 
but quickly fray and crack with the slightest wear 


“Yardwide” 


We have just pub- 
lished a very interest- 
ing booklet in which 
the evolution of silk 
from the egg to the 
finished product. is 
shown by photographs. 
This will be mailed to 
you free upon receipt 
of request by postal 


“PURE DYE’ GUARANTEED 


THE WEAR OF Fre LINING 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 


When buying satin by the yard 


When buying ready-to-wear 
demand the name ‘‘ Belding’”’ 


garments demand this tag as 


an assurance that they are lined 
with Belding’s ‘* Pure Dye”’ 
Guaranteed Satin. 


GARMENT TO US EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG AND WE 
WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT CHARGE 


BELDING BROS. & CO.. 


Silk Manufacturers, 
526-528 BROADWAY 
New York City. 


which is woven in the selvage 
of every yard of Belding’s 
‘*Pure Dye’’ Guaranteed Satin. 


Also manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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““ONYX’”’ Hosiery enjoys a mouth-to-mouth Reputation; 
Satisfied Wearers tell each other about ‘‘ONYX’’ Goodness. 


Our deepest concern is to make every pair of ‘“ONYX’”’ Hose 
live up to our claims—to deserve such expression of Confidence 
by the Public. 

We want all Customers who go to the hosiery counter for 
‘““ONYX”’ Hosiery to be sure that they are going to Get Good 
Hose and Know they are Right. 


The constantly Increasing Demand for the ‘‘ONYX” Brand 


is due to such numbers as are described below. 


For Women Silk Hose For Women 
B 484. Women’s “ONYX Fall Silk ” 
Lisle; Black and Colors; “DUB-L_ TOP” and 
High Spliced Heel. Extra Value. vase per pair colors—a wonderful value. $1.00 per pair 
N 
Heel and Toe. A Very Superior Value. able Weight; “DUB-L TOP”; Lisle Sole; High 
35c per pair, 3 for $1.00 Spliced Heel—an unusual quality. 
Black, hite an an Silk Lisle wit 
LEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe; osteo and looks For Men 
like silk; wears better. ic. per pair B 
151. Men’s “ONYX” Silk Lisle: Black i 
409 G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated all colors; Medium Weight; ae Spliced Heel 
number with all its merits. 50c per pair Sole and Toe, with Special Intersplicing of - 
E 710. TOP and Tan Superior Yarn. 25c per pair 
“DUB-L P” and “WYDE Lightweight “ $ 
Lisle with “DOUBLEX™” Splicing at Heel and E 325,, Men's ONYX Black and Colored Silk 
Toe and Double Sole—very wide on top without Lisle _DOUBLEX Splicing at Heel and Toe. 
extra width all over. 50c per pair “The Satisfactory Hose.” 50c per pair 
e 215 Light Weight. 217 H Weight 
Out-Size Hose Men's en” PURE THREAD SILK with 
170 S. Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle “ DUB-L Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black, and the following 
TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, colors: Tun, White, Gray, Navy, Purple, Helio, 
Navy, Violet; Double Sole, Spliced Heel. . Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. Best pure 
50c per pair silk sock made at the price. 50c per pair 


For Children 


X 54. Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 x1 Ribbed B 1274. Boys’ “ONYX” Seamless 1x1 Ribbed 
Silk Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan Heavy Cotton Hose; Black and Tan. Sizes 
and Red. Sizes 5 to Mall . . 25¢ per pair 6 to 10. 25c per pair 


Sold at the leading shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you 
to the nearest one, or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 15. 


Lord & T. aylor New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Separate Coats of Unfinished 
Worsted—The Newest Vogue 


Coats and skirts need no longer match. 


The new separate coats of unfinished 
worsteds are not only very chic, but very 
practical, and every woman who follows the 
fashion will find one indispensable. 


While the length and type of 
these coats are not arbitrary, 
their permanent good looks de- 
mand the use of all-wool materials, 
as only the fabrics that are all 
wool keep their shape and look like 
new each time they are pressed. That 
is the reason why the best dressmakers 
and tailors prefer to use Arlington Mills 
fabrics. They are quality fabrics and all 
wool. The coat or skirt or suit made of 
them will retain its life and beauty until 
worn threadbare. 


Arlington Mills fabrics for Fall and Winter 
include whipcords, cheviots and novelties in 
unfinished worsteds, as well as the popular serges 
and the diagonal and wide-wale weaves. 


Arlington Mills 


Dress Fabric’ 4* American Women 


These materials are particularly adapted for making 
-_ up by the woman at home. Just how to handle 
: them successfully is fully explained in our novel little 
book, “‘Fabrics in Vogue.’’ 


a | Before you plan your new coat, skirt or suit 


| Send for our New Book G. S. F 
‘*Fabrics in Vogue’’ 
While showing the best styl-s for Fall and Winter, ra 
it gives samples of the new Arlington Mills fabrics P 
and enables you to see how your suit or coat «WHITMAN 
will look made in the rea/ material. For the & COMPANY 
woman who makes her own or others” of 358, Broadway 
clothes the book is invaluable, because it Pa New York 
tells how to handle the new fabrics — of” Gentlemen: 
secrets of the game which many of P Kindly send me, free. 
the best dressmakers will be glad f 
to know. 1ON$ a: abdrics for 
Fill out and mail attached coupon. 
William Whitman & Co. 
N 350 B’way, New York 
Selling Agents 


rd Name of Regular Store ... 
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Hosiery 


“ONYX” Hosiery enjoys a mouth-to-mouth Reputation; 
Satisfied Wearers tell each other about ‘‘ONYX’”’ Goodness. 

Our deepest concern is to make every pair of ‘‘ONYX’’ Hose 
live up to our claims—to deserve such expression of Confidence 


by the Public. 


We want all Customers who go to the hosiery counter for 
‘““ONYX”’ Hosiery to be sure that they are going to Get -Good 
Hose and Know they are Right. 


The constantly Increasing Demand for the ‘‘ONYX”’ Brand 
is due to such numbers as are described below. 


For Women Silk Hose For Women 


B 484. Women's “ONYX” Fall Weight Silk 251. Women’s “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk with 
Lisle; Black and Colors; “DUB-L_| TOP” and Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top--Black and all 
High Spliced Heel. Extra Value. 25c per pair colors—a wonderful value. $1.00 per pair 

Women’s * “ONYX ” Black Gauze Lisle; 


940 D. 
BLEX” 1 1133. Women's “ONYX” Black Silk, Season- 
ons — abie Weight; “DUB-L TOP”; Lisle Sole; High 


5c per pair, 3 for $1.00 Spliced Heel—an unusual quality, 


Black hite and Tan Silk Lisle wit B- 
LEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe; feels and looks For Men 


B 151. Men's “ONYX” Silk Lisle; Black and 
409 G. The Gauze weight of this celebrated all colors; Medium Weight; Extra Spliced Heel, 
number with all its merits. 50c per pair Sole and Toe, with Special Intersplicing of 
E 710. Women’s “ONYX” Black and Tan_ Superior Yarn. 25c per pair 
E 325, Men's “ONYX" Black and Colored Silk 
Lisle * *“ DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and Toe. 
Toe and Double Sole—very wide on top without 
extra width all over. 50c per pair “The Satisfactory Hose.” 50c per pair 


: 215 Light Weight. 217 Heavy Weight 
Out-Size Hose r Men's “ONYX” PURE THREAD SILK with 
170 S. Women's “ONYX” Gauze Lisle “ DUB-L Lisle Heel and Toe, in Black, and the following 
TOP” Black, White, Pink, Tan, Cardinal, Sky, colors: Tun, White, Gray, Navy, Purple, Helio, 
Navy, Violet; Double Sole, Spliced Heel. Suede, Green, Burgundy and Cadet. Best pure 

50c per pair silk sock made at the price. 50c per pair 


1.50 per pair 


For Children 


X 54. Misses’ “ONYX” Seamless 1 x1 Ribbed B 1274. Boys’ “ONYX” Seamless 1x1 Ribbed 
Silk Lisle Hose; Black, White, Pink, Sky, Tan Heavy Cotton Hose; Black and Tan. Sizes 
and Red. Sizes 5 to 103 all . . 25¢ per pair 6 to 10. 25c per pair 


Sold at the leading shops. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you 
to the nearest one, or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 15. 


ayl or New York 
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Separate Coats of Unfinished 
Worsted—The Newest Vogue 


Coats and skirts need no longer match. 


‘he new separate coats of unfinished 
worsteds are not only very chic, but very 
practical, and every woman who follows the 
fashion will find one indispensable. 


While the length and type of 
these coats are not arbitrary, 
their permanent good looks de- 
mand the use of all-wool materials, 
as only the fabrics that are all 
wool keep their shape and look like 
new each time they are pressed. That 
is the reason why the best dressmakers 
and tailors prefer to use Arlington Mills 
fabrics. They are quality fabrics and all 
wool. The coat or skirt or suit made of 
them will retain its life and beauty until 
worn threadbare. 


Arlington Mills fabrics for Fall and Winter 
include whipcords, cheviots and novelties in 
unfinished worsteds, as well as the popular serges 
and the diagonal and wide-wale weaves. 


Arlington Mills 


Dress Fabrics 4* American Women 


These materials are particularly adapted for making 
up by the woman at home. Just how to handle 


them successfully is fully explained in our novel little 
book, “Fabrics in Vogue.’’ 


Before you plan your new coat, skirt or suit 


Copyright 112 
by 


Arlington ‘Jills 


Send for our New Book G. S. f 
‘‘Fabrics in Vogue’’ 
While showing the best styl+s for Fall and Winter, yi 
it gives samples of the new Arlington Mills fabrics F 
and enables you to see how your suit or coat ¢ ~=WHITMAN 
will look made in the rea/ material. For the # &COMPANY 
woman who makes her own or others’ of: 350. Broadway 
clothes the book is invaluable, because it a New York 
tells how to handle the new fabrics — of Gentlemen: 
secrets of the game which many of 
r style 
or s will be glad a fashions ors fabrics for Fall. 
Fill out and mail attached coupon. 
William Whitman & Co. 


N 350 B’way, New York 
Selling Agents | < Name of Regular Store 
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A NEW AND ECONOMICAL MAYONNAISE 


Beat one egg (both yolk and white); add two teaspoonfuls of salt, two 
teaspoonfuls of paprika and the juice of half a large lemon; then add, spoon- 
ful at a time, a generous cupful of Wesson Oil. Make the dressing in a 
small bowl and use an egg beater throughout. 


WESSON 9Szowdrift OIL 


is unsurpassed for salad dressings. In mayonnaise it 
works up quickly and smoothly. It is delicious, whole- 
some, pure of courseand it costs one-third what you would 
haveto pay forimported Olive oil any where near so good. 

Wesson Oil is excellent for all cooking purposes 
and the only thing you need remember is not to 
use so much. It isa more wholesome shortening than 
the very best lard or table butter because it is a pure 
vegetable oil. It is better for frying because it stands a 
higher temperature. It is economical and you can use 
it over and over again for frying different things because 
it will not absorb odors. 


Light will spoil any pure salad oil. Bottles are often 
short measure, too. That is why Wesson Oil is put 
up in full measure pint, quart aad gallon cans. 


Write for our book of prize recipes, and mention your grocer’s 
name. The Southern Cotton Oil Company, Dept. E. 24 Broad Street 
Savannah New Orleans Chicago | San Francisco New York City 
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When this Healthy Boy 


Wants candy, his mother gives 
him Peter’s. 


It tastes so good—and mother knows 
it is just as good as it tastes, for 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate 


is composed of the finest choco- 


late and the purest milk with only 
a little sugar. 


The food and candy combined 
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The Charm of Electric 
Table-Cooking 


“Dainty menus cooked on glowing coils.’’ 


So easy—so quick—and withal so inexpensive. 

No wonder electric cooking on the table is the 
delight of womankind. Think of the cool cleanliness, 
the dainty convenience, the wide range of usefulness, 
the appetizing results. It is easy to see why every 
woman—housewife and bachelor maid, mother and 
daughter, hostess and guest—is enthusiastic in praise 
of the 


Radiant Grill 


It boils, toasts, fries, stews and broils. Always 
ready, taking its electricity from any lamp socket, the 
G-E Grill operates for only two or three cents a meal. 


The It is as attractive as a chafing dish and of much 
Guarantee wider ysefulness. Besides the hinged grid, it is sup- 
f plied with interchangeable stewing, boiling and frying 
¢ pans, removable grill-rack and the attaching cord and 
Excellence 


on Electric shops, hardware stores or any lighting company 
G d. can supply you, 
“ Cooking’’—64 pages with many beautifu ustrations in 
Elect r ical color, explaining the helpfulness and economy of electricity 
inthe home, Write for it today. 


General Electric Company 


The World’s Largest Electrical Manufacturer 


(Dept. 39-H) 3763 Schenectady, N. Y. 
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You can work with 
comfort in a Spirella 


The Spirella corset is ideal 
for the housewife not only 
because of its fashionable 
lines but because it sustains 
without binding, thereby giv- 
ing a trim, attractive figure, 
while it allows her almost 
uncorseted freedom in doing 
her work. When tired, she 
can lie down and rest in per- 
fect comfort without remov- 
ing her corset. 


In addition to the absolute 
comfort which the Spirella 
corset gives under all condi- 
tions, the Spirella stay will 
neither rust nor break, and 
the corset launders perfectly. 
Furthermore, every 


all Cors et 


O00 
CEO YOO 


is made to measure. An expert trained corsetiere fits you in your own home, 
no matter where you live. She selects for you the proper model and so 
adapts it to your individual needs that it will give you correct poise and gently 
persuade your figure into beautiful lines. When your corset is made she brings 
it to you, adjusts it properly on your figure and shows you how to wear it. 


= | 
= 
= 
= 
= 
S 
= 
= 
= 
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We also guarantee—-if a Spirella stay rusts or breaks within a year, we 
will give you not merely a new stay, but a new corset without charge. 


Send for beautiful Spirella booklet —.. 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon to our Meadville o Dept. H-92 
address and we will send you our beautiful Spirella E Meadville, Pa. 
booklet, showing the newest styles in Spirella corsets 
and the name of the Corsetiere nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


y 506 Fifth Ave., Telephone 1110 Bryant 
NEW YORK LONDON 


Please send me your free 
Spirella booklet and the name 
of your local Corsetiere. 
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In what town do you ShOP? 
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Save Your Beautiful Hardwood Floors and Costly Rugs 


Casters with hard wheels of iron, wood, leather or fibre 
damage and ruin your floors. 


Casters and Tips 


Will not scratch, mar, or stain the most delicate 
floor coverings or the finest polished floors 


Furniture and Hardware 
Dealers will supply you. 


Ask to have “FELTOID” Casters or Tips 

put on all the new furniture you purchase, 

and see that ““FELTOID” is stamped on 

every wheel and tip. Send postal anyway 
for booklet No. 4. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wheels 

Made of 
Indestructible 
Material— 
Are Noiseless— 
and Wear 


Indefinitely. 
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Chase's 


Parisian Ponyskin 
or Broadtail Cloth is exceed- 


ingly popular for Women’s and 
Girls’ Winter Garments. Its pop- 
ularity is due to the remarkable 
resemblance it bears to real fur, 
‘ogether with great warmth and 
durability. It is cleverly woven 
in a wavy furry striped pattern 
of lustrous Mohair and is a rich, 
clossy animal-like black, success- 
fully withstanding the effects of 
rain and snow and the hardest 
kind of wear. 


Junior Coats. 
$4.48 


Made of Chase’s Parisian Cloth in style 
illustrated. Lined with mercerized sateen. 
One-piece back slightly fitted. Wide lapover 
front with loops and fancy buttons. The col- 
lar may be worn in a short roll close to the 
neck. Will fit big girls 13, 15 and 17 years 
of age. ngths, » 47 and 49 inches 
respectively. Order by_age. Shipping weight, 
5% pounds. Order by No. 17K8002. 


Girls’ Coats. 
$3.48 


Made of Chase’s Parisian Cloth in style 
illustrated. Loose box style, lined with mer- 
cerized sateen. Will fit girls 10, 12 and 14 
years old. Lengths, 36, 39 and 42 inches 
respectively. Order by age. Shipping weight, 
4% pounds. Order by No. 17K8003. 


Women’s Coats. 


$4.95 


Made of Chase’s Parisian Cloth in_ style 
illustrated. Lined with good quality of mer- 
cerized sateen. One-piece back slightly fitted. 
Extra wide lapover front fastening with loops 
and fancy buttons. The collar may be worn 
close to the neck in a short roll. Length, 
54 inches. Bust measure, 34 to 46 inches. 
Shipping weight, 7% pounds. Order by No. 
17K8000. 


Small Women’s or Misses’ Coats. 


$4.95 


Made the same style as the illustration of 
the women’s coat and as described above, 
with the exception that they are cut on pat- 
terns to fit short women or misses. Length, 
50 inches. Bust measure, 32 to 38 inches. 
Shipping weight, 7 pounds. Order by No. 
17K8001, 


Our Fall and Winter Style Book is brimful of just such splendid values as demonstrated on this page, 
containing over 200 distinct models of Women's, Misses’, Juniors’ and Children’s Coats. Send for Style 
Book No. 68G12. Mailed free on request. , 


Send us your order directly from this page. Give the catalog number of the coat or coats you wish and 
state the size you want, enclosing the price with your order and have the fullest confidence in our 
ability to please and satisfy you. Our well known guarantee of satisfaction or money back, together with 
all transportation charges that you may have paid out, safeguards you against any loss. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. - ~- Chicago, Illinois 
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The chaste simplicity 

which marked the 
RUASS of 
' ays is revived in our 
STERLING Washington pattern 


Sterling Silver Service. 


In quality, craftsmanship and classic de- 
sign, it rivals the Silver that graced the 
table of Mt. Vernon. 


more ornate Laure ” 
Pattern offers a dura- R:WALLACE 
bility almost equalling sterling. 


\ 


It is outwardly as handsome and gives 
three-fold service because triply reinforc- 
ed with pure silver at all points of wear. 


Whether Sterling or Plate, all our ware 
will be replaced if it does not give posi- 
tive satisfaction. 
A delightful little book, ‘“Table Decoration for Celebra- 
tions,” and ““ How to Set the Table,” by Mrs. Rorer, 
will be sent free to anyone interested in Wallace Silver. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
BOX 17 WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Oo 
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Latest Designs in 
apanese Toweling 
ACH steamer arriving from Japan adds new designs to our already extensive 
stock of this wonderfully popular material. The cheery colorings, bright 
yet harmonious, lend themselves with remarkable charm to all purposes 
4} of home decoration. For table corey, napkins, window hangings, sideboard 
and bureau scarfs, table run- 
In| ners, bed spreads, etc., this 
durable material has met 
with a hearty welcome, es- 
pecially from women who 
desire to make the home 
; beautiful at minimum ex- 
pense. The absolutely fade- 
colorings make Japanese 
=| toweling doubly practical, as 
all hangings and coverings 
made from it may be wash- 
é ed as frequently as desired. 
3 Japanese toweling launders 
perfectly. It isa fine quality 
of China cotton with linen La 
finish. All colors fast and 
fadeless. 
U Fapanese Tomeling Table Covers 
[apanese 
n These highly artistic specimens of Jap- table. The effect with English or Jap- | 
anese hand stenciling and hand drawn-  anese Blue china is most pleasing. Col- 
work are absolutely new creations and ors of these cloths are white ground 
have been seen in very few sections of with designs in two tones of beautiful 
the United States except the Pacific clear blue. Designs include chrysanthe- 
Coast. The hemstitching has all been mums, rose, cherry, pine, wistaria and 
done strictly by bamboo. The very 
= hand. These dainty | teches with 1 1-2 inch hem - - eachgos9 | low priceshere given 
cially appropriate Inches square hand-made and hand-hemstitehed, have priced similar 
for the breakfast | goods in the shops. 
Free Book, “How to Give Japanese Entertainments,” also our ‘complete 
beautiful book, “Arts and Crafts of the Orient,” illustrated in colors and showing our full 
line of Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Waists and Table Linens, Brass Lacquered 
and Basket Wares. These books are filled with valuable suggestions for gifts, favors and 
entertainments. All our prices include delivery free to your door. Absolutely no risk— 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Reference: First National Bank, San Francisco. 
THE THOMPSON COMPANY, Importers, Yokohama, jepae 
q Send your order to American Headquarters: 121 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, U. S. A. IL 
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Get Genuine 


Vacuum 
Cleaner 


AND KEEP YOUR HOME THOROUGHLY CLEAN, DUST- 
LESS AND SANITARY EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


Simply run the Easy Running DOMESTIC over your car- 

pets and rugs every day or two as you would a carpet 

sweeper, and you not only keep the surface clean, but you 

keep the texture of your carpets and rugs as clean as the 

j ; day you bought them—you keep the nap raised, making 

Bal Relics them wear much longer and very soft to walk upon—you 

keep the colors as bright and fresh as new. What is more, 

the powerful suction of the DOMESTIC draws the dust off the floor up through the carpet, 
keeping the floors as clean as your kitchen table. 


No more taking up of carpets—no more ruinous carpet beating—one person 
with a DOMESTIC keeps your home immaculate. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Write to-day for our 
FREE Booklet “Modern 
Housecleaning.”’ It con- 
tains attractive illustra- 
tions of the DOMESTIC 
Vacuum Cleaner in actual 
use. 


DEALERS AND 
AGENTS WANTED 


We want one hustling 
agent ordealer in each lo- 
cality. “DOMESTICS” 
sell almost on sight and 
pay good commissions. 
One agent sold 17 out of 
20 homes he visited in 
one day. Write for 
terms. 


THIS PILE OF DIRT 
a rug by 3. DOMESTIC VACUUM SEE THAT BALL BEARIN 
thoro 
methods. The DOMESTIC gets all the dirt SWEEPER CO. This is an exclusive DOMESTIC feature. 


that’s down in the texture of the beyond the carpet and does not permit the nozzle to 
the 241 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass.,or nap off the carpet as others do. 
241 Masonic Temple, Peoria, IMinois 


>. 
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HIS electric milk warmer will save 
you many a chilly step during the 
cold nights that are coming. It heats 
the baby’s milk to the proper temperature in 
a few seconds after turning the switch. 


You use it by attaching to any electric 
light outlet. 


OU, too, may have this 
handsome samovar to grace 


your tea table. Every woman 
who loves tea made in the proper way, 
and who is lucky enough to have electric 
light in the home, wants a Westinghouse 
samovar. Comes in nickel or copper. 
Works from any electric outlet. 


. 
— 
— 
— 


HAT delightful 


things you can 


cook in the dining-room 

with the dainty Westinghouse 

electric toaster-stove. Twenty 
kinds of toast. Pancakes. Eggs a dozen ways. Chops. Little Steaks. 
Potatoes. You can boil, fry, grill) Some women even know a way to 
roast with it. You can have one yourself if you use electric light. 


* 
Westinghouse Electric Ware 


is made to use with your good table service. That is the Westinghouse 
reason for the quality you find in these electrical goods. Guaranteed by 


a company whose guarantee means something. 

post card to us saying, "See that I get a toaster-stove—or milk warmer—or 
samovar," will bring one to you through your electrical dealer or department store in 
short order. The price of the toaster-stove is $6.50; milk warmer, $6.00; samovar, $13.75 
Address your post card to 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. HG, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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People 


@ To read three of the most interesting magazines published today, 


@ Asa new subscriber generally becomes a permanent reader it pays us to sac- 
rifice all possibility of early profits to interest new people. Hence these offers of 


YEAR-END SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All subscriptions must be from people not now receiving the magazine, and 
begin with current issue and end with last issue of the year. 


The earlier our 
offer is accepted the more numbers included. 


Money back if you want it. 


1,00 


FOR 8 ISSUES 
Country Life 
in America 


$4.00 year. Issued twice 
a month. This offer in- 
cludes 2 double 50 cent 
numbers: the Building 
Annual and the Christ- 
mas Annual. 


OFFER No. 1 


8 Issues for $1.00 
32 Issues—Sept., 1912, to Dec., 
1913—$4.10 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
for which send me Offer No. 1. 


50c. 


FOR 4 ISSUES 
The 
World’s Work 


$3.00 a year. A sane 
and cheerful history of 
the interesting things 
going on. in the world, 
and a moral ozone for 
the receptive. 


OFFER No. 2 
4 Issues for 50 cents 
16 Issues—Sept., 1912, to Dec., 
1913—$3.10 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
for which send me Offer No. 2. 


25c. 


FOR 4 ISSUES 


The 
Garden Magazine 


$1.50 a year. The only 
magazine ofits kind. Read 
the stories of “The Little 
Farmer.” An end of 
the year subscription in- 
cludes the Fall Planting 
Number. 


OFFER No. 3 


4 Issues for 25 cents 
16 Issues—Sept., 1912, to Dec., 
1913—$1.60 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ 
for which send me Offer No. 3. 


A $2.00 bill will bring all three subscriptions for four months 
and the “Life of Woodrow Wilson,” postpaid and cloth-bound 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Housekeeping Demands” 


that food be kept just as fresh, healthful and appetizing in the Fall 
and Winter months as in hot summer weather. The modern kitchen 
4 Should include in its equipment a modern, sanitary McCray Refrigerator. 


McCray Refrigerators 


have a perfect circulation of pure, dry, cold air that keeps food in perfect condition. They 


have scientifically insulated walls and sanitary, easily cleaned interiors lined with opal glass, 
enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood. No zinc is used. 


Their convenience, economy of ice and food and perfect refrigeration are unequalled. 
They are used by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and in thousands of the better class 
of clubs, hotels, diet kitchens, restaurants and private residences. 


McCray Refrigerators are made in a large number of regular sizes and built toorder to 
suit special requirements. They can be arranged to be iced from the outside so that 
the iceman need not enter the kitchen and track mud all over your kitchen floor. 
They can be equipped with ice water cooler, and special racks for cooling 

milk, salads, mineral water, wine, beer, etc. 


7 ree Book “How to use a refrigerator’ and 
Write For Free ama any of the following catalogs. 
No. 89—Regular sizes for Residences No. 73—For Flower Shops 

No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions No. 68—For Grocers 
No. 60—For Meat Markets No. A.H.Built-to-order for Residences 
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McCray Refrigerator Co. 
373 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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THIS TRADE MARK IS YOUR PROTECTION 


HOWARD 


THE ORIGINAL and THE ONLY 


DUSTLESS-DUSTER 


TRADE-MARK 


Some of the places where the Howard Dustless-Dusters are used: 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


. WHITE HOUSE . . . « Washington, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT . « Washington, 
“DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR ... . Washington, 
. WAR DEPARTMENT Washington, 
: DEPARTMENT PUBLIC PRINTER. . . Washington, 
. SURGEON GENERAL Washington, 
. PATENT OFFICE . .« Washington, 
BUREAU SUPPLIES AND Acc’ TS . . Washington, 
. BUREAU OF TION. . . . . « Washington, 
MILITARY ACADE . « West Point, 
QUARTE RMASTER' DEPARTMENT West Point, N. 
. NA RD - « New York, N.Y. 
a RECRUITING STATION . - Meadville, Pa. 
TY-SEVEN POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS 

ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


COLLEGES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


MASONIC TEMPLE . « «+ Washington, D. C. 
AGRICUL eat COLLEGE OF UTAH 
RS 
THE ART INS1 TUTE OF CHICAGO | 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
TEXTILE SCHOO iver, Mass. 
BROOKLYN INST. OF A SCIENCES Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROWN UNIVERSI ae Providence, R. I. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE .... . . . Hanover, N. H. 

Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY . Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL . . » Boston, Mass. 
HARVARD DENTAL SCH . Boston, Mass. 
HARVARD COLLEGE LIBR . « «+ Boston, Mass. 
MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY . » + Boston, Mass. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY (all tonnsten) . New York, N. Y. 
SMITH COLLEGE Northampton, Mass. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE « « State College, Penn. 
STATE BOARD OF HEA - « + «+ Jackson, Miss. 


SEE THAT 
YOU 
GET THE 
HOWARD 
WITH RED 
DIAMOND 


Twelve Different Styles Send for Dust Book and small free Sample 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 


200-G Summer Street Boston, Mass. GIRL 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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A considerable 
amount of the food 
you pay for you do 
not get. It is an es- 
tablished fact that 
a large percentage 
of tradesmen, either 
because of careless- 
ness or because of 
inaccuracy in their 
scales, do not de- 
liver full measure. 


This startling fact we dis- 

covered through a series of experiments. And 

we are substantiated by the report of the Commis- 

-ioner of Weights of New York City. He says that 

159 5% of all merchants’ scales are defective—over 65% 
of their weights incorrect. 


These same conditions prevail everywhere. Short-weigh- 
ing may not be your grocer’s intention. His scales may be wrong — he may be rushed. 


In any 
event, you lose. But you can save this loss if you weigh your groceries and meats on— 


The nal 
“ Short rin er "Dial 
Detective FAMILY SCALE 


Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Your Triner Patent Scale will save you enough to The Triner is made in different styles, — the 
pay for itself. When you tell your grocer andbutcher REGULAR has dial stamped in steel and finished 
of their mistakes, they will gladly rectify them. with aluminum bronze and are cannot be — 

You should have a Triner Scale in your kitchen. Of like otherscales that have the figures printed on tin. 
You should depend upon it for food bill protection The HIGRADE scale has a large = plain 

—and also for weighing the proper proportions in black figures protected with glass, which prevents 
preserving, cooking and baking. The Triner is al- anyone from tampering with the indicator—making 
ways accurate—it cannot go wrong, for it is entirely this Ist, 
difierent from any other scale. The only scale with 1906—always stamped on the Iriner Scale. 


You are interested in the things that the Triner scale 
a self-locking regulator in the back—look forit — stands for—Economy, Accuracy and Efficiency. Don't de- 


—it is your protection against imitation scales built lay the purchase of the Triner Patent Scale. Look for 


on wrong principles. Its springs are as sensitive as on 

a watch spring. Time or usage cannot affect them. ply, send coupon below. We will forward you a compet 

t 4 

There are several exclusive patented features that the Triner Booklet "it containe some interesting infor, 
make the Trinerthoroughly reliable anddependable. Dealer.’’ 


TRINER SCALE & MFG. CO., 2714 W. 21st St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen:—Send, at once, without obligating me, your booklet on 
Triner Patent Scales, 
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OR fifty-eight years, Admiral Dewey served in the 

F United States Navy. In that time, he fought in two 

world-famous wars; duty called him to every conti- 

nent and among every people. His has been a life rich in 
stirring incident and valiant exploit. 


But the story of Admiral Dewey’s life is more than an 
intensely interesting narrative of adventure and achievement 
—it is the real, inside history of the United States Navy. 
It is the story of the growth of our navy from the days of 
wooden sailing ships to the present-dav steel-clad steamer. 


Up to this time Mr. Dewey has steadfastly refused all 
requests made him for some account of his life. The only 
magazine able to secure an autobiography from Admiral 
Dewey has been Hearst’s Magazine, a magazine unique in 
its field, the one magazine big enough and broad enough 
to publish fiction dealing with the problems of modern life, 
and at the same time retain a leading place as a review 

magazine. All the news worth noting —here, in Europe, 
and in the Far East— of politics, science, religion and art 
is told each month a little more completely, a little more 
clearly, a little better than in any publication. 


Admiral Dewey’s life story, writter-by himself, is 
now appearing in 


Hearst’s Magazine 


We have had printed up a 
| Our Free Offer | special de luxe edition of one 
of Harrison Fisher’s most 
noted paintings. It portrays with warm sympathy and 
splendid technique the piquant outdoor girl at her best. 
tis a truly great painting — great in its conception, 
superb in its execution. The reproduction of this won- 
derful work shows all the superb coloring of the 
painted original. The paper used is of a fine rock 
finish, bringing out all the depth and richness of 
the coloring. It is a picture that you will want 
to frame; one that would sell at the art shops 
for fifty cents. This picture is given you abso- 
lutely free. Merely fill out the pon below, enclose 50 
cents, and you will be entered to receive Hearst’s Mag- 
azine for the balance of the year, containing all of 
Admiral Dewey’s Autobiography. The picture will 
be sent you Absolutely Free packed safely in a 
Strong tube. > the coupon, enclose fifty 
cents, At Our Risk, and mail it TODAY to 


Hearst’s Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Tre SonmerR CECILIAN Tue FarRanp CECILIAN 


THE CECILIAN PIANOS 


THAT ANY ONE CAN PLAY 


A Cecilian Night's Entertainment 


How the hearts of children absorb music! At evening, when the myriad tasks and cares of 
day are laid aside, when there is leisure to listen, to think, to rest, to build dreams— 
gather the children about you and give the hour to Music. 


@ You can fill their expectant natures with the tenderest, the sweetest, the most ennobling 
things of Music, by playing for them the Cecilian Piano. You are Schumann, you are 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, MacDowell or Mozkowski, at will, and yet, being all these, you are still 
yourself, and by producing with the many special devices of the Cecilian Piano the exquisite 
shadings of its tone, you can interweave your own mocd with the original melody. Who can 
say how much kindness and nobility of character may not be born of these Cecilian Nights’ 
Entertainments? Their influences are formative and refining beyond belief. 


@ Anyone can play the Cecilian Piano. It pedals without fatigue; its mechanism is responsive 
to the lightest touch; its action in every part is intimate and self-revealing as your own shadow. 
All air-chambers, valves and connections of the Cecilian are steel, brass or phosphor bronze, 
instead of wood, obviating the many difficulties caused by climatic changes. All the perfection 
in detail, the elegance of line and finish, the ensemble of small refinements which give to a 
piano personality—make the Farrand Cecilian the piano par excellence for your home. Let 
us send you our literature, and demonstrate to you the superiority of these : 

instruments. We will advise you of nearest dealer, or sell you direct if the 
Cecilian is not on sale convenient to you. Address Dept. M. 


THE FARRAND COMPANY, Dept. M, DETROIT, MICH. 


Correspondence invited from dealers in unoccupied territory. 


Travr Maas 


Advertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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“REG. v. 5S. Pat ore” 


HOLD UP THE SAGGING MUSCLES 


of your foot with the friendly help 
of the Coward Arch Support Shoe. 


Made on correct anatomical and 
orthopedic principles, to relieve 
and strengthen weak ankles, 
broken arch, and ‘‘flat-foot.’’ 


For Children, Women and Men. Send for Catalocue. 
Mail Orders Filled. Sold Nowhere Else 


A POST CARD 


Gets this Beautiful Book of 


Mandel Brothers 


Fall and Winter 


This beautiful catalog contains 128 pages 
and shows all the new fall and winter styles 
in women’s and children’s apparel that will 
be in demand this season. Just say ona 
postal, ‘‘Send me your book.”’ 

And there are amazing bargains. Low 
prices and high quality are here brought 
together as they seldom have been till now. 
And our liberal guarantee protects you in 
every transaction. 

Send for it now, before you do any fall pur- 
chasing. Learn what thousands know who 
buy from it. 

Address Dept. F 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago 


(5) 


THE ODORLESS 
DRESS SHIELD 


> The Odorless quality of OMO 
Dress Shields has made them famous G) 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and a 

free from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weig!: 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable, and easily cleansed 
OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade. The 
trade mark is protection against inferior quality, 
and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair. 


Sample pair size 3 sent for 25 cents 
“OMO Dress Shield Booklet” sent free 


Pants 


The ideal garment for babies. Worn over the 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pré 
tect the clothes and keep them clean an 
dry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting 
which is soft, white, odorless. and «bs 
lutely water-proof. Plain or lace trimme: 
25c to $1.00. BIBS 

Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. Plain an 
with pocket which caiches the food the 
baby spills. 15c to At your dealer's 
or write us. 


The Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 3, Middletown, Conn. 
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ALL THE HOT WATER YOU WANT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT 
The Fire That Heats the House Heats the Water 


THE TYLER’S DOMESTIC HOT WATER GENERATOR requires no burning 
of gas or extra fires, but is a more perfect use of what you have. It can be placed 
i any hot water, steam boiler, warm air furnace, or surface burning stove. 

It is no longer necessary to use the hot water sparingly for fear of exhausting it. 
The Tylér’s Domestic Hot Water Generator furnishes it in abundance. 


— 


The application is simple, the results wonderful, if measured in economy and comfort. 
Your nearest dealer or jobbercan 

supply you; if otherwise, the Gener- 

ator will be delivered to 

you, charges prepaid, for bd 
Send today particulars. 


Frederick A. Tyler, Manufacturer 
36 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Your 

Bill 
Dest 
No Dirt 


> BooksWill 
Your Building Expense 


A magnificent, big, 176-page Catalog of Mill 

work and Building Materialcontaining pictures 
of 8,000 money-saving bargains. A handsome 
Pian Book of Modern Homes—showing 50 splen 


rom a 
Saves Its Cost in Saving Coal | prices deal direct wi with us, get our wholesale , 
Takes but a few minutes to sift a whole | Everything in Lumber, Flooring, Doors, Windows, 
night’s ashes. Porchwork, Building Paper, Hardware, Tin- 
The maid will not leave because she has to work, Paint and Roofing at Wholesale Prices! 


Don't build, repair or remodel without these two 
books, We guarantee quality, safe delivery 

satisfaction or money back. Write us today. 
Send 10c or plan book No.6) 
Catalog No.55 is free. 


Chicago Millwork Supply Company, 
1404 West 37th St, Chicago, lil. 


sift the ashes if you have a PERFECTION | 
ASH SIFTER. | 

Picks out the black diamonds as a magnet | 
selects steel from a dust heap. | 

Write for Our Booklet Today 
SUCCESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

40 Sargent Street < - . - - Gloucester, Mass. 


4 Big Savings (CoME:ackT) 400 Choice Pieces 


COME-PACKT Furniture is of sec- 
tional construction for three reasons— 
it cuts transportation cost to the lowest 
rate—cuts storage space to the mini- 
mum—cuts, therefore, the first or fac- 
tory cost to you. BUT Come-Packt 
also saves you absolutely two other big 
costs—the traveling man’s salary and 
expenses, and the retailer’s profits and 
expenses. Come-Packt goes straight 
from our factories to your home. The 
sum total of these savings is about 


Both in material and workmanship no 
better furniture is made in America, 
than COME-PACKT Furniture. 
Quartered White Oak used exclusively 
—hundreds of designs—eight finishes. 
And back of every piece stands our 
guarantee of one year’s free trial; 
your money back any time you say. 
An honest offer? Honest goods make 
it possible. A trial proves it. 


Our big, beautiful catalog sent free the day 
your request for it arrives. Ask for it today. 


Come-Packt Buffet 


(with French plate $19.75 


mirror). Dealer’s price $45. 


ight $1 inc ique cop- COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
one-half the Dealer’s price. (P) colada ili 940 Fernwood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 
Advertisements marked with a # have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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The Right 
Kind of Sleep 


Never sleep ona 


sagging spring — is secured when the body is supported IDEAL Sprout 
ee gently at every point—in a natural, health- — 


ful position. Foster IDEAL Springs are specially 
made to do exactly that. No sagging or rolling to 
the center, even with people of unequal weight. 


creé 
Refreshed and eager is how you wake up. ser 
and 
Koster IDEAL Springs 
Wide Awake Sold on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial and Guaranteed for Life. 
Facts Made plain or upholstered, for metal and wood bedsteads. 
Ab Foster IDEAL Metal Bedsteads and Accident-Proof Noise- 
out less Cribs are standard. IDEAL brass bedsteads finished in 
Sleep guaranteed acid proof lacquer. At all good dealers. 
. Send for ‘‘Wide Awake Facts About Sleep’’—a new book 
ee: that will interest and may enlighten you. 
j FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
: 135 Broad Street, 15 Buchanan Street and Broadway 
UT N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
IDEAL” 
The BING After A Shampoo 
fa dry the hair quickly witha Y 
Beats EGGS in 15 Seconds ie  “Pelouze” Electric Comb wh 
Whips CREAM Rapidly Acts as a and It 
FS es e ip as well— 
Makes Salad Dressing Quickly Not 
the fuss and bother of drying your arat 


hair after ashampoo— leaves your 
hair perfectly dry, beautifully 
smooth. 


A “Pelouze” 
Electric Comb 


Every woman will be delighted 


And does this work better and ] | 
> with less muss than you ever did ] | 


it before. 


The Bing method is one of the best J | 
ever invented for mixing all kinds of } | 
arg liquids—no tiresome wrist straining 
VALvgE labor—no work—no worry. 


= i yi with this practical, useful invention, 
: It does the trick with which costs little to own and almost 
— compressed air. When ——_ nothing to operate. And, after you ane At 
“<5 i y dried your hair, you can simply remove the 
- the plunger is drawn comb and have an improved electric curling iron that makes beauti- Sar 
, up, air enters a valve ful lasting waves and curls. The cord never kinks because the heater f 
in the handle (indi- and cord revolve. —fu 
| cated by arrow in illustration) : Electric Comb and Curling Iron combined x on r 
on the down stroke the valve Electric Comb, complete. . Cont 
| closes and the air is forced vig- Electric Curling fron, complete. . eansnens : of f 
orously through contents. If your dealer doesn’t carry the “‘Pelouze a 
aE It is simple,—one of the most Electric Comb, we will 
| sanitary mixers, and one of the 
easiest to keep clean—only three 
By y pieces—a glass jar, plunger and Every device guaranteed, ‘Th 
cover. Send for catalog Elec- e 
tric Irons, Toasters, Chafing Dishes, etc, 
Sent prepaid for 50c if you mention . LY 
the name of your dealer. 
PELOUZE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
CO, 232.242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 Advi 
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The New Dessert 


Can Be “Made in a Jiffy” 


With the aid of fruit, berries, whipped 
cream, etc., the practical housewife can 
serve Nesnah in an endless variety of dainty 
and attractive forms. 


hic DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


a You simply dissolve it in milk or cream, 
mb let stand 4 moments, and you have, Just ask fara doctor what 
— ready to serve, a most exquisite dessert. he thinks of Chiclets. Doc- 
= It is the one tasty, delicious food-dessert. tors, dentists and trained 
A Not to be confounded with gelatine prep- |° nurses use and recommend 
vi arations. Chiclets for their patients 
-— NINE FLAVORS use and use them themselves 
in the sick-room, the 
e” ORANGE MAPLE orhome. That exquisite pep 
conn mint, the trae mint, makes Chi 
ab lets the refinement of chewing 
10c a Package gum for people of refinement. 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 


At All Grocers packages. You can secure a beau- 


Sample sent free tiful Bird Album free. 
—lull-size package t ae For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
on receipt of 10 i 5c. the Ounce and in 
Cents. State choice ; 10c. and 25c. Packets — 


f flavor. 
ot flavor SEN SEN 
Prepared by Metropolitan 
ew or 
“The Junket Folks” 
¢ VANILLA } ¢ 
LITTLE FALLS 10 10 RY 
N.Y THE JUNKET FOLKS 
¥. Little Falis. NY. 
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They Lace in Front 


| 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 
Reproduces your exact form—front, 
TZ back and sides, including the hips— 
Ki em with looking-glass fidelity, by simply 
i | inflating inside your fitted muslin 
1S waist-lining. 

lo lwe a | Made To Be Pinned To 
ae Relieves you from tiresome standing 
hour after hour for dress fitting. Per- 


fect for draping skirts and 
The women who Know for making waists and en- 
dC: tire gowns. Standard rod 
ossard Lorsets best are can be raised or lowered to 
xact hei ired. 
those who love them most 


Write for new interesting booklet 
“It’s You,” Edition N 1, giving full 


DoyouiowGhem? W's q You Ferm Co. 


557 FIFTH AVENUE, Near 46th Street 
THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY, CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Sold in many first-class stores 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Pieces of 
Sterling Silver Inla 


Guernsey is inexpensive—the 
largest casseroles cost but little more than a 

good granite saucepan; the small pieces but a few cents. 
THE 


Guernseymakes HoLmes & EowWaros 
even the simplest | \ Nig G 
meal distinctive 


Time /OF ITg CONSER- 
There is some indefinable charm about this beauti- 
VATIVE GUARANTEE. 
ful brown earthenware that makes the most inexpen- fe ae 
sive foods cooked in it distinctive—“ different ” from ia 1.9 ; 
Z CHANGES, BUT THE 
BLOCKS GF STERLING 
S#AVER ARE STILL IN- 
1D BAgK OF BOWL 
ND HANDLE UNDER 
JTHE PUYATE, MAKING 
THE SFOON OR FORK 
LITERALLY 


Has B/EEN PN THE 
MARKET OVERTWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS, /THE FULL 


anything else on your table. 


Its rich brown outside finish and spotless white in- 
side give the finishing touch of refinement to your 
table. 


And foods cooked in Guemsey taste just as good 
as they look. For Guernsey cooks slowly and 
thoroughly—keeps in all the rich natural flavors of 


the foods, and makes them twice - **SfOLID SILVER 
as delicious and appetizing. WHERE IT WEARS."’ 


Send six cents in stamps for eee 
this Guernsey Cook Book. = | 
It tells all about casserole and au ' ce | 
gratin cooking and contains al- 


most half a hundred delicious 


recipes. 


ASK/YOUR JEWELER 
FOR/GOODS STAMPED 


SILVER -!INLAIO 


i GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO. 
18 East End Street, Cambridge, Ohio 


Guernse © 


Earthenware 


Write for Booklet 
No. W 123 on 
“ What the Housekeeper 
Should Know.” 


The 
Guernsey lasts longer than any other earth- 
enware—will never peel off and mix with the Holmes & Edwards 
food. For sale at most good stores — Silver Co. 
look for the name on the bottom of every (international Silver Co,, Successor) 
piece. The best silverware manufacturers eport, Conn 
use Guernsey in their metal mountings. i 


BE | 4 
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Make Your 


Noiseless 


No matter where your bath- 
room is situated, people in other 
rooms will not be embarrassed by 
the action of the closet if you have a 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless Siphon-Jet 


CLOSET 


When properly installed with our noise- 
less fittings and proper size tank it can not 
be heard outside the room. The Siwelclo 
is the only closet and tank built with this 
one purpose in view. Yet the Siwelclo is 
the very latest in sanitary construction— 
deep water seal, perfect flush, etc. 

It is made, like all our sanitary pottery, of Tren- 
ton Potteries Company Vitreous China, which is so 
hard and compact that it is im- 
pervious all through. The glaze 
never cracks nor peels off. The 
beautiful lustrous surface is very 
easy to keep clean, for dirt and 
grease can not stick to it. 

Send for Our Booklet S-2— 
Tt will give you further in- 
formation and many sugges- 
tions on the outfitting of bath- 
rooms tosuit all homes, large and small. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U. S. A. 


Easy Clean 
Those Hard-to- 
Get-at Places 


under the beds, on the tops of the 
doors, on the molding, the tops of 
tall furniture, in corners, etc. No 
stooping or bending, or standing on 
chairs or moving heavy furniture. 
It is the easy way to clean and polish 
hardwood floors, linoleum, etc. 


Mop 


puts a high, hard, durable lustre on all 
varnished, painted and finished surfaces 
without hard rubbing. The mop is sub- 
stantially built to give long wear and is 
padded to prevent marring or scratching 
the furniture. Can be easily washed and 
then renewed by sprinkling a few drops 
of O-Cedar Polish on it. 


Ask Your Dealer to Let You Try One 
at his risk. The price, $1.50, will be re- 
funded if you do not find it absolutely 
satisfactory after two days’ trial. Sent 
direct, on receipt of price, where not easily 
obtained from dealers. 


Channell Chemical Company 


1421 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 


Use O-Cedar Polish—the bl d, for bri 
and cleaning all furniture. 25¢. to $2.50 sizes, at your dealer's. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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No. 4525 


No. 4525—Karpen Chair and Arm Chair, With sofa 


shown below these comprise a Suite of three pieces. ; 


though each a and may be purchased separately 
description below 


How to Choose 
Upholstered Furniture 


Our latest Book of Designs shows 
hundreds of attractive pieces of Karpen 
Furniture; among them many artistic 
designs at moderate prices. 


This book is helpful in suggesting suitable 
pieces for any furniture need in any room in any 
home. It explains how Karpen Furniture is made 
in order that it may give absolute satisfaction, 


represents the highest achievement of three 

xenerations of cabinet makers who stil! cling to the 

old fashioned idea of doing things in the best way in 
which they may be done. 

All furniture bearing our name is guaranteed tobe 
as represented or your money will be cheerfully re- 
turned by the dealer. 

If you do not find our trade mark on the uphol- 
stered furniture shown in the stores, seek the 
Karpen dealerand take no chances with unbrand- 
ed furniture, which is not guaranteed, and upon 
which the maker is ashamed to put ‘his name. 


Our Book ‘‘A’’ Is Sent Free for the Asking 


Karp S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bldg., Chicago 
Furniture Karpen Bldg., New 
20 Sudbury St., Boston 


MICAGO NEw YOR 


No. 4525—Karpen Sofa of Adam Design. 
Mahogany framework, covered with Silk 
velour or silk damask. Chairs above com- 


= 


ORINOKA 


INFAS 


UNFA 


NFAS 


for draperies and coverings 


Think of the relief it would be to banish all fear of 
the damaging effects of aoe on your draperies, 
wall-coverings and upholstery materials, regardless 
of climate, length of exposure or a washings. 
Think of the benefit to be gained by flooding 
your home with cheery, health-giving sunshine. 
With Orinoka Sunfast Fabrics you can give fullest 
scope to your decorative ideas, employing rare and 
delicate shades to achieve beautiful color-harmonies 
—for the Orinoka line includes light and dainty 
colorings as well as the darker tones, and none 
will ever streak or become lifeless. 

Every bolt is tagged with the guarantee ticket shown 
below—the pledge of the largest manufacturer of 
drapery fabricsin the country. In- 

sist on seeing it,sothat you may 

be protected by our guarantee. 


“Draping the Home.” 

THE ORINOKA , 
MILLS 

Philadelphia 


rise a three-piece suite. Any piece may 
© purchased separately. 


> 


guarantee 


York 
t 
San fe. 


L 
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O= of the most interesting developments along educational lines is the particular emphasis being 
placed on practical training in Private Schools for boys and girls. 


The better schools and colleges for girls are giving more and more attention to the art of home-making, 
some even going so far as to equip a model house where students may enjoy, not theoretical instruction 
alone, but actual experience in housekeeping. In the schools for boys emphasis is being laid on such 
work as gardening and Manual Training, correlating these with regular Academic subjects. 


In the following school advertisements you will find listed many schools which merit your interest and in- 
vestigation. Each one has been endorsed by its patrons before the advertising was accepted. If you fail 
to find just the one which meets your needs and requirements, you may obtain further information through 
The Department of Endorsed Schools, which is maintained by Good Housekeeping Magazine for the pur- 


pose of giving assistance to those who are interested in the school question. 


CALIFORNIA 
Outdoor Study All Winter 


The Orton School for Girls. 23rd year. 
Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, 
Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 


In the most de- 
lightful climate. 
Certificates admit to 
Tennis, Riding. 


Anna B. Orton, Principal, Dept. K. 
CatirorniA, Pasadena. 


CONNECTICUT 
The Neidlinger Voice School 


Over 90 per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 
by to mental and physical equilibrium. Individual work only. A 
new record; normal at 4, then spinal itis; no intelligibl 
speech for 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. Entered in high-class 
school—boys of own age—average first month 92 per cent. plus. 

Mystic, Conn., May to Nov.; East Orange, N. J., Nov. to May. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


37th year. Intermediate, College preparatory and General 
courses. Unusual advantages in music, art and the languages. 
Gymnasium. Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Miss Corne ia F, Barrp, Principal. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, 51 West Avenue. 


The Ridge 


A home and school in the country for small boys. 
Mrs. WM. GOLp BRINSMADE, 
Connecticut, Washington, Litchfield Co. 


’ 
Saint Margaret’s School 
College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household Arts 
and Crafts. 38th year. Modern p ere is 
a happy spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 
Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal. 
Connecticut, Waterbury. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hamilton School for Girls and 


Opposite the White House, 
ticulars and catalog apply to 
Mrs. PHoeBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, President. 
District or Cotumsia, Washington, Lafayette Square. 


National Park Seminary 


FOR GIRLS. Washington, D. C. (Saburbs) 
A distinctly for 
i 


tion, Domestic Science, 
Arts and Crafts, Secre- 
tarial Work, Library 
Economy, Business 
Law and Hygiene. 
20 buildings in a park 
of romantic beauty. 


Write 


National School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences 


“A Domestic Science Home School for Young Ladies, with all 
the educational = +t advantages of the National Capital.” 
ully equip autiful home and many oppor- 
tunities for development. year offers un- 
usual social activities. Send for catalogue 
Connecticut Avenue ont M Street, N. W. 
District or Washington. 


GEORGIA 


Agnes Scott College 
Decatur (6 miles from Atlanta), Ga. 
Letters. Science. Philosophy. 
Home Economics. 
Resident students limited to 300. For catalog, address 
F. H. Gatnes, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Georcia, Decatur. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 


Western Military 


ALTON, ILL. 
A preparatory school not excelled by any similar institution 
anywhere. Location , near St. Louis, mpeiapemed in health- 
fulness, beauty, acces sivility, and quiet seclusion Prepares 


Large Drill Hall, 


Gymnasium, 
Re yeation Room, 


proof 
barracks 


ion $500. 34th 
year begins Sept. 
18th. Early cor- 
res ondence advis- 


Col ii M.Jackson, F 
A.M., Supt., Box 44 


The Misses Spaids’ School for Girls 


A select boarding and day school. Fully accredited. Academic 
and college preparatory courses, living languages, music, home eco- 


Educate Your 
Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 


(Established 1897) 


guidance and supervision of a school 
with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information write, 
stating age of child, to 

THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Head master. 


Mount De Sales Academy, of the 


Visitation 

A school of exceptional advantages for young ladies. Located at 
Catonsville, five miles from Baltimore, Md. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of the Visitation. Regular Elective and Commercial 
Courses. Vocal and Instrumental Music. Art and Languages. 
Healthful climate. Beautiful surroundings. Elegant, commodious 
buildings equipped with modern conveniences. Outdoor sports. 
¥or Illustrated Catalogue, address 

Tue DrrectRess. 


nomics. Delightful home atmosphere. Situated near Music and MARYLAND, Catonsville, 
Art centers. Special finishing courses. Address Miss SPaips, 
ILtinots, Chicago, 3138 Michigan Boulevard. Principal. 


75th year opens Sept.25,1912. 
Monticello Seminary zthysar opens 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine b Wel 
laboratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis “courts, 
archery range, basketball and hockey fields. Rates moderate. 
Godfrey. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Standard College—One of the Best. In the “Athens of the 
West."’ Colleges of Liberal Arts, with classical and scientific courses; 
College of Music; School of Fine Arts; School of Expression; School 
of Home Economics. Also Academy Course for girls of high school 
age. Faculty, buildi and unsurpassed. A happy 
student home. Expenses reasonable. Write for illustrated, de- 
scriptive catalogue to PRESIDENT HARKER. 

Jacksonville, Box F. 


Morgan Park Academy 


A Real School for Real Boys. Notable record for developing stu- 


The Woman’s College 


Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives leading to 
B. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplomas granted in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Practical and Normal courses in Domestic 
Science. Terms $300. 


MARYLAND, Frederick. Joseru H. App.e, Pd.D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston, 


Address Tue PRINCIPAL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


Posse Gymnasium & Normal School 
of Gymnastics Courses of one, two and three years. 


Positions for graduates. Similar courses 
in Medical Gymnastics. For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 46 St. Botolph Street. 


boys for college or business. Rated “Class A"’ by the A unique system by means of which chil- sae 
War Department. Work eqceptee by Colleges and dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 
Universities. Ten modern buildings designed may be educated entirely at home by the 
ande creqedee school purposes. ire- best modern methods and under the 


dents through personal interest for College, Business and Life. ° : 
Home influences, military features of training. Members of Faculty School of Expression “A 
live and eat with boys. UHealthfully located near Chicago. Write 


to-day for free catalogue and interesting book “‘ Results with Boys.”’ 
Known for Character Building. 
ILLiNots, Morgan Park, Box 75. 


Sane methods of developing mind—body—voice. A creative 
training so different it cannot be explained in this space. Summer 
sessions. Write for a and list of Dr. Curry’s books. 

S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. 


Massachusetts, Boston, “Pierce Building. 
1000 feet above the ’ 
Todd Seminary for Boys scr Absolutely Mr. Sargent’s Travel School 
healthful. 5 years of successful training ys 7 to 16 years old. *om- 
Every graduate has proved himself a man. Highly commended Se Se ee and Com 
by mother. Our ideal—* For every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” 
or book of facts, address Nosce Hit, Principal. 
ILttnois, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) Pp MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Congress Street. 
all 
= INDIANA Williston Seminary 
un- For Boys. A modernschool. 72nd year beginsin September. Cot- 
tage and dormitory system. Scientific and preparatory departments. 
r, Elmhurst Gymnasium and athletic field. Write for catalogue. 
S H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal 
Only high-grade non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West. Number limited to twenty-four. MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


InpiaNna, Connersville, R. D, 6, Box 5. 


The Teachers College of Indianapolis 
Accredited by State Board of Education. Training for all grades. 
Two, three and four year courses. Public School Drawing, Music, 


Lawrence Academy 


A country school for your boy. Athletic field of twelve acres. 
Gymnasium. Preparation for any college. Manual Training. Small 
classes, individual attention. Write for catalogue. 


Artuur J. Croucn, A.M., Principal. 
Domestic Seience, Art, Manual Work Training of Kindergartners. ETTS hal 
Opens Sept. 12th. Catalog. Eviza A. BLAKER, Pres. 
InoraNa, Indianapolis, 2301 N. Alabama St. 
The afl out Worcester Domestic Science School 
Sch OF OU egimer jorse Opens September 17th. One and two year Normal and home-making 
chools and Summer Camps,’ is now out. It gives courses. New building especially adapted for domestic science, +) 


information regarding schools and camps which will 
interest and help you. A postal will bring it. 


Graduates occupy exceptional positions. For catalogue address 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 156 and 158 Institute Road. 
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SEA 
PINES 


—native teachers. 
R 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and 
and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. 
outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred 
feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, char 
acter and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. Fre 
All branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Addre<. 
ev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box K, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


care. Growing girls — -~ by wholesom> 
. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an 
acres; pine groves, 1((\ 


mch, German, Spanis: 1 


Buildings Modern 
Equipment Complete 
Physical Laboratory 
Chemical Laboratory 
Manual Training Shop 
ROCKRIDGE HALL for boys of high-school 
beautiful residential villages. Roy boys an 
marked improvement, rapid HE 
teachers. Manual 
ys. 


‘Object 
rogress. HAWTH 


ROCKRIDGE 


159 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Location high, dry and healthful, in one of New England's most 
of and care: well-regulated daily lives, 


Constant supervision. 
Thorough preparation for any college or business. Masters able, experienced, mature, 


Gymnasium 
Bowling Alleys 
Athletic Field 
Swimming Pool 
Tennis Courts 


USE for yo ung be Home-like atmosphere. 
SENIOR HO SE-~(New) for 20 of the oldest 


MICHIGAN 


Normal School of Physical 
Education 


Two Year Course and Summer Course. Physical Education and 
Playground Work. Unusual opportunity for self support while 
etudying. Two $100 scholarships for high school graduates. Sum- 
mer School June 30 to August 25. Summer faculty of specialists. 


Address fof booklet 
Ws. W. Hastincs, Dean. 
MicuiGcan, Battle Creek. 


Thomas Normal Training School 


Unusual Opportunity for Students to Equip Themselves to Teach 

Public School Special Subjects. 
one-year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic 

Science, Physical Training, Manual Training. Only school in the 
country devoted exclusively to the training of teachers for special 
branches. For 22 years been placing graduates in paying positions. 
For information, address. THE SECRETARY. 

Micuican, Detroit, 3027 W. Gd. Boulevard. 


MISSOURI 


Rational 
Education 
for Girls 


Address, MISS PAUL, Secretary - - - 


LENOX 


HOME SCHOOL. LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Certificate Admits to Universities and Eastern Colleges 
Consult the Lenox Hall Gift Book 


Advance Courses 
for High School 
Graduates 


- University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hosmer Hall 


A School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory courses, 
with certificate privileges to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and other col- 
leges. Four years Domestic Science Course. Musicandart. 29th 
year. on request. Miss McNair, Principal. 

Missouri, St. Louis, 4297 Washington Boulevard. 


NEW JERSEY 


Centenary Collegiate Institute 


For, Girls Christian Character our Goal. 


NEW JERSEY 


Kingsley School for Boys 


College preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 22 
miles from New York City, in the New Jersey hills. Individual 
instruction in small classes. Boys are taught how to study. Gym- 
nasium, bowling alley, billiard room. Large athletic field. Separate 
residence for younger boys. For illustrated catalogue address 

J. R. A.M. 

New Jersey, Essex Fells, Box 39. 


Education for Mentally +f 


Subnormal Children 
needs Sadiclouy application of treat 
ment, recreation, study. 


Bancroft Training School 


lawns, 
mont insures” constant su 
ome Correspondence Course for those un- 
able t to send their children here. Summer Home at Owl's 
Head, Penobscot oot Bay, aine. For information, address 
E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D., Box 129, donfield, N. J. 


For girls of high character and purpose. Possesses 
every ~——— offered by any similar school, regardless of cost. 
Superior equipment. 167 acres. ure water. Faculty of 18. 
Trained nurse. Athletics. Pipe organ, 25 pianos. Special course for 
—_ school graduates. 175 students. Entrance any time, Cata- 
logue. 
JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., D.D., Prin. 
New Jersey, Hackettstown. 


The Lakewood School for Girls 


Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en- 
rollment insures individual attention. Ideal location with wonderful 
winter climate. Out-of-door life h back, golf, 
tennis, rowing, skating. Miss Epit# SAMSON, Principal. 

New Jersey, Lakewood, Box G. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


New Jersey, Orange. 


Miss Lucire C, BEarp. 


for Girls of all ages. Home influence and 
Carter School chaperonage. College preparatory oF 
finishing course. Boating, riding, dressmaking, physical culture, 
music, dancing. 
Fali term Sept. 26. Catalog. : 
Mauve Vircinta Carter, Prin. 
New Jersey, Princeton. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Wenonah Military Academy 

10 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for all colleges, technical 
schools and business. Military training in Artillery, Cavalry and 
Infantry. Largest gymnasium and athletic field in New Jersey. 
Rural life. No saloons or factories in the town. Beautiful and 
heal.:ful location. Special provision made for Junior School 
Boy Undefeated football, basketball and indoor track teams for 
191i, baseball 1912. School opens September roth, 1912. Write 
for catalog and year 


Mayor Joun R. Jones, Superintendent. 
Now Jersey, Gl Co., Wi Box 120. 


NEW YORK 
Somes School for Young Boys 


Thirty boys, eight to fourteen years old. Ideal home; excellent 


instruction, constant supervision. Sports; gardening; pets. Each 
boy has aseparate room. Endowment permits low rate, $500 yearly. 
For c:(alogue address ALBERT Somes, A.M 


New York, Aurora. 


‘ Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Boarding school for both sexes of 
14 yeors and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and busi- 
ness. Advanced courses for young women in Art and Music. N.Y. 
State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early for Fall entrance. 
Rates, $250 to $275. MARTYN SUMMER BELL, LL.D., President. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814. Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Our camp in the Berk- 
shires is for boys under fifteen. For catalogues, add 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 540. 


Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers 
Putnam Hall } to Dr. James M. Taylor, Pres. Vassar Col- 
lege, P cughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Address 
Cu1zBe Barttett, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 812. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Country School for Girls 
in ew work Citp 


Boarding and Day School “A Real School” 
Full Academic Course. Primary Class to 
Graduation. Upper Class for advanced 
Special Students. Certificate admits 
to Colleges. Music and Art. Vacation 
trips. Summer Tutoring. Out-of-door 
sports under expert instruction. 
School Park of 35 acres opposite 
Palisades of Hudson. School 
Coach meets day 
pupils at Subway 
and in 

Yonkers. 


MISS BANGS and | MISS WHITON 
Riverdale Avenue and 252d Street, West 


The Brown School of Tutoring 

Day School. Preparation for schools and colleges in one-half time 

taken by class schools. Nervous pupils not embarrassed by class 

work. Openall summer. The School with an Atmosphere of Work. 

Summer tutoring: Jersey Coast, Long Island, Greenwich, Conn, 
New York, New York City, 241 W. 75th Street. 


i m 
Irving School for Boys 
under present Head Master. New site and buildings 1904. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 

J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 927. 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Home and 
Day School for Girls Advantages of city and coun- 


try, Physical Culture, Riding, 
Swimming, Dancing. Regular courses and Academic studies. Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Outdoor Games, Individual Care, Social 
Privileges. European travel classes. 

New York, New York City, 2042 Fifth Ave. 


"RARELY —IF EVER ANY 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


(Registered by the University of the State of New York) 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional advan- 
tages as those connected wi h 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located institution on 
the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles from New York City. 
Homelike surroundings. Graded course of study with diploma. 
Applications may be made to the Superintendent. 


The Scudder School for Girls 


Half a Block from Central Park 


College Preparatory, General and Special 
Courses, including an exceptionally com- 
plete course for Private Secretaries, Con- 
versational French and German, Domestic 
Science, etc. Outdoor Gymnasium, Open-Air 
School for Elementary Classes—Girls and 
Boys. Day or Boarding. Moderate Rates. 
Address for Circulars 


Myron T. Scudder, A.B., A.M., Principal 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
59-B West 96th Street, New York City 


OHIO 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


Highland Avenue, Oak Streetand Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MIUSIC cancuaces 


Day and resident students may enter at any 
llustrated Catalogue FREE, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, DIRECTRESS 
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b For girls. Lim- 
The H. Thane Miller School 
College preparatory and advanced courses. Special advantages in 
Languages, Literature, History, Music, and Art. Preparation for 
foreign ravel. Address Mrs. E. Park SmirH MILLER, or 
Miss Emma Louise Parry, A.M. 
Cincinnati, O., Lenox Place. Avondale. 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 

College Preparation; Advanced Courses, also Domestic Science 
and Horticulture. Travel Classes may be formed during oa ad 
and Winter vacations, Miss Merwin, Princi 

Onto, Gambier, Box 28. 


PENNSYLV ANIA 


The Baldwin School °°%."* 

e win 00 (Ine.) 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (20 Minutes from Philadelphia.) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Also strong general course, with diploma for girls not 
going to college. Within 21 years 247 students from this school 
have passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 
a privileges. Resident native French and German 
hers. a building. Extensive grounds, Athletics. 

ne LL. Brownell, A.M., Head of the School 
Elizabeth Johnson, Associate Head of the School 


For circulars address 
The Baldwin School, P.O. Box 8S, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Penn Hall, School for Girls Cottese, prepara- 


guage and special courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 

Music, Art, Domestic Science. Tennis, basket-ball, boating, hockey. 

a with private bath. Rates $425.00—no extras. For catalog 

addres: FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box Q. 


VIRGINIA 


Sullins College Conservatory 

For young ladies. Delightful and healthful climate. Altitude 1800 

feet. Modern buildings. Outdoor sports. Preparatory and College 

work, Art, Expression, Music. $300 upward. Write for prospectus, 
Bristol, Drawer 549-N. 


Randolph-Macon Academy for Boys 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. In the Valley of \ irgin. 
ia. Equipment cost $100,000. Large gifts make rates $250 year, 
Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymnasium and At! \ctics. 
21st Session opens Sept. 17th. Address Cuas. L. MELTON, A. 

Vircinia, Front Royal, Box 412. Principal. 


Hollins College for Young Women — 


Founded 1842. College, Elective and Preparatory Courses, 
Music, Art, etc. Located in Valley of Virginia. 700 acres. Seven 
miles north of Roanoke. Invigorating mountain climate. For cata- 
logue address Miss Mattie L. Cocke, President. 

Virornia, Hollins, Box 323. 


30 miles from Washington, D.C, but 
Eastern College 500 ft. higher. A 20th Century Col- 
lege. Fine new buildings. Degree courses in Arts, Science, Litera- 
ture, Pedagogy, Music, Expression and Commerce. Also Academy 
for boys and girls. Healthrecord unsurpassed $250 to $275 « year, 
Catalogue. R. Hervin U. Roop, Presicent. 
Vircinta, Manassas (The Battlefield City), Box F. 


[ 50th year Virginia’s Select School 


Southern Female College 


Fiftieth Session Opens September 25, 1912 
3 


On Historic Grouno. 
Social 
Music, 


Wyoming Seminary 

Located in the famous Wyoming Valley among spurs of the Blue 
Mountains. Special attention given to providing the ablest teachcrs, 
College prepa‘ation, business, music, art, oratory, domestic science. 
Certificate accepted by colleges. lasses average 10 to 15 pupils, 
Full provision for athletics. Modern buildings with every conven- 
ience. A high grade co-educational preparatory school. Yearly rates 
$400. Sixty-ninth year opens September 18th. For catalogue 


address 
L. L. Spracue, D.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Normal Courses for Men and Women 
Physical education, 2 years’ course, preparing men and women 
as teachers. Kindergarten training course prepares thoroughly for 
work in the Public Schools and for state board examination. Domes- 
tic Art and Science and Household Economy thoroughly taught. 
Nurses’ Training School in connection with Medical School, and 2 
large hospitals. Normal commercial course, School Gardening and 
Music. Send for catalog. Russet. H. Conwe tt, President. 
Temple University, Dept. G. H., 
A University for Practical Education. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Broad and Berks Streets. 


Co-educational. Preparatory 
Schuylkill Seminary for colleges and universities. 
Courses: Music, Elocution and Commercial. Large and beautiful 
campus. Athletics, gymnasium with instructor. ~Aim: Moral and 
mental training. Year hg Catalogue on application. 


iTroini FOR YOUNG LADIES. In 
Virginia College Virginia tamed tor 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses, 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request. 
Mattie P. Harris, President. 
Mrs. Gertrupe Harris Boatwricat, Vice-President. 
Vircinta, Roanoke. 


for Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
tember 12th, 1912. Located in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments. 
Students from 31 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter any 
time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. Wemakr, Principal. 
Vircinia, Staunton. 


FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 
Stuart Hall INstrrUTE) 

A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Di- 
ploma for general and music courses. College preparation. Founded 
18. Maria PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal. 

VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


For Boys Incul- 

The Massanutten Academy 

traditions of the Old Dominion. Healthful location, beautiful Shen- 

andoah Valley and mountain scenery. Prepares for college and busi- 

ness; splendid musical course; athletics; fine esprit de corps. Easily 
accessible. Limited to 75 boys. $250. "Address 

Vircinia, Woodstock. Howarp J. Bencuorr, A.M., Headmaster. 


Rev. WARREN F. Ph.M., Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 


A strictly first-cl.ss semi- 
Bishopthorpe Manor 4, stctly semi. 
number of well-bred girls. Two years’ advanced course for high- 
school graduates. Music, Art and Domestic Science Dept. for 
girls 10 to14. Terms $s00. For booklets, address 


WISCONSIN 
Wayland Academy nome 


school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. 
buildi 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large 


Craupe N. Wyant, Pri 
PENNSYLV ‘NIA, South Bethlehem, Box 238. 


VERMONT 
Goddard Seminary Green Mountains. Col- 


Gy in basketball, hockey, 
baseball and track. $250 a year. 
Orvanpo K. Hotuister, Litt.D. Principal. 


lake offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $250. Piano, 
violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P. O. Box EZ. Epwin P. Brown. 


Keewatin Academy 
An Outdoor Tutoring School for Boys, 
Midwinter Home in Florida, 
J. H. KENDRIGAN. 


ddress 
Wisconstn, Mercer, Box 1, or 1416 Masonic Temple. Phone, 


VERMONT, Barre, Box 4. 


Central 3029. 
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Toucn with Hicnest Virciwia Stanparos. 
Def lective, Preparatory and College Courses. 
ssion. Domestic Science. Ideal Climate. 
a6 Two-year courses for High School graduates. Tennis, Basketball, 
Five buildings, gymnasium. Students from 20 states. Catalogue. 
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In Your Own Town 


Store. 
Do you know which are the 


Good Housekeeping Stores 


in your own town and neighboring towns? 


4 JE will send you, on request, free of charge, our Buyers’ 


Guide, giving a list of the more than 3000 Good 
Housekeeping Stores conducted in all parts of the 
United States. 

These are establishments which make a point of supplying 
nationally advertised goods, particularly those recommended 
and guaranteed by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 

They include hardware, furniture and house-furnishing 
merchants, groceries, music and piano dealers, druggists, 
jewelers, dry goods and department stores. They have been 
approved by Good Housekeeping Magazine as being pro- 
gressive, well conducted and worthy of patronage; this without 
detriment to many other excellent establishments which we 
have not yet had called to our attention. 


Weare adding to the list continually, and publish new and 


larger editions of the Guide at intervals. We shall be grate- Fai 
ful to readers who will let us know of stores, not on ow 
the list, which they would like to see included in ra 
this Roll of Honor. 


The attached coupon or a post-card will 
bring the Buyers’ Guide to you. If an 


¢ 
extra copy or two is desired for neigh- SF * 
bors, it will give us great pleasure 


to meet your wishes. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


— the user of small space a cuaranteed circulation of 309,000 copies, the result of our 

policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Berean for the preparation of copy. es—$2.00 
per agate line each insertion. Oct. forms close Sept. lst. Write for more information. Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT JAPANESE WISTARIA LIGHT ON DARK SPOTS.—The little beauty 
GOMI'S Talcum Powder is scented with this most enchanting perfume itself aad costs less ‘than 1 cont a night, will bose 
from the Orient. Dainty box by mail 15c. Lovely Japanese Post-card forty hours with one filling of kerosene. Price 65 cts. 
yours forthe asking. | Write today for catalogue of Japanese Handiwork. postpaid. Send for catalog of other usefu! articles, 
GEISHA IMPORTING CO., Dept. GH, 3 E. 17th St., New York GALT & McCUTCHEON, Dept. A., 1133 Broadway, N.Y. 


CATS AND KITTENS—MAKE IDEAL GIFTS | Buy Silks Direct at Mill Prices 


Beautiful pets of Domestic and rare foreign varieties. — 

Our famous Everwear Taffetas and Messalines are made in all 
-sians—Siamese—Manx—Russian and Abyssinian. Firs colors for dress and waist goods. Guaranteed absolutely pure silk and 
class board for cats, dogs and birds. Send for beautifully 25% to 50% cheaper than any other. Your samples matched. State 


illustrated catalogue and price list. color and quality of material preferred. Samples free. Write today. 
Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. American Silk Mills Co., Dept. M, St. Louis, Mo. 


CARPETS and RUGS Wheel Tray = meal ie saver stands beside stove while 


, beside table while itis 
cleaned, renovated, stored, relaid. Old carpets rewoven. beside sink while wash‘ng dishes. 

ug an 1 Carpet Cleaning Corp., elg n. M. 5 in. 
19 E. 131st St., New York City * wheels. Extra heavy steel trays. Illustrated booklet free, 


WHEEL 1 RAY CO., 439 West Gist Place, Chicago, I. 


A M O T H E R * S G U I D E Which School If you desire information gained thro 


By FRANCIS TWEDDELL, M. D. personal visits to schools in all parts of t 

Details about nursing, Berm and care of 2" 182 pages. Recom- country write us. Tell us something of your needs, and 
ende:| by leading medical Jouresta, Send for leaflet. for our booklet, ‘A ee Dare of Endorsed Schools and Summer 
J.T. Dougherty, 409 West 59th Street, New York Camps." Address The Department of Endorsed Schools, GOOD 
Price 50 cents, postage prepaid. HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 31 S1 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


“Home-Making,the NewProfession: | A Duster that Kills Germs 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it's FREE. Home-study domestic science A clean-smelling medicated cloth that holds all dirt and 
courses. For hone-'na' <ers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- destroys germs Harmless. Polishes furniture splendidly, 
letins “Free-Mand Cooking,” 10 c¢s.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 #7., 15 cts. 25c. postpaid. Good agent's proposition. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St.. CHICAGO. ILL. The Germdeath Duster Co., Owego, N. Y. 


FRUIT JAR LABELS | AGENTS #23. 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and fruit jars. p.. gummed Biggest 


labels covering all kinds of fruit, perforated in book tage Sitie ‘and ‘Cotton ots. 
of fru rforat m, pos == 
prepaid, 15c. THE ART STATIONERY COMPAN WAN ED 


epart ment A, 4413 Woburn Ave. Cleveland, Ohio CASE IMP. & NOVELTY CO., 71 Main St., Cortland, N.Y. 
PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM FREE Send 2e stamp to cover postage for 


mples of Keeler’s Supe 

Cleanses and beautifies the hair. Cold Cream Soap 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. (finest made for skin and complexion) and “KWIT” ban- 
Never fails to Restore Gray Hair to its ishes disagreeable “a Also booklet, ‘“‘ The Secret of 
Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. Beauty.” Cc. E. KEELER CO., Dept. J, Phila., Pa. 
50e. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


The only way to Cure them 
is guaranteed to give better satisfaction than any Corns is to take them out by the 
other glectric iron. ‘HOT "—for tablecloths, gte. roots. A-Corn Salve does that. Quick, 

Cen ee ae, Ee safe, sure. 15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 


no danger of scorching. Special Introductory a 
price $4.00. Express prepaid in U. S. A. Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphi 


Waage Electric Co., 674 Madison Street, Chicago 


‘GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES. ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND . THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY ul i 60 CLINTON AVE .,.WEST HOBOKEN, N.J. 
CLINTON AVE WEST HOROKES 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Wedding Invitations 


TS Si Marriage announcements and all forms for every social function. 
Visiting cards. Flawless workmanship. Wording absolutely 
in correct usage. Quality perfect or money refunded. Sample 
r 
Wood or tin sollers. * lapeevea”? book of up-to-date styles upon request 
requires no tacks, Inventor's Pp > 
on genuine: Engr au ls 136 North Pearl 


Founded in 1873 Buffalo, N. Y. 


EveryMother 
i : who values the health of her Children should have a “Tycos” 
%& Underground in the Fever Thermometer. It shows the first “danger signal.” 
Garbage Receiver Ground One in the home is the sanitary way. If your druggist hasn't 


Defeats the plans of the typbold flys also send us $1.50 for a 1-minute Fever Thermom- 


dogs, cats and outs eter. Accept no substitute for the genuine. 
t th 9 use, 
Open with the Foot. age. TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 


No Litter. No Odor, factory. Guaranteed. Send for circular. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


604 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


On Easy Payments, 30 Days’ Free Tri 
A heated mangle that irons all flat pieces better, 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic an 


| burn hourforheat—gas or gasolene. Turned 
65 cts. motor, 
‘ticles, Linen” 

’ > Ho ing Machin 


BL western ave. Best BY TEST. AT 
> : j Chicago LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES 
ikand KETTLE 
State 
= Charmin Lansing NOBUrn sorrom 
Mo. 
FITS INSIDE ANY KETTLE 
hile Diedmont Made of pure Aluminum. Positively prevents 
ile it is mi | Red Cedar no = burning of meats, fruits or vegetables; pays for 
hes. itself every day. 
Cc Book free, D0 factory prices aa for 16c., or two for 30c. 
er This is the bigge: 
ri. Write today. 15 days can, handle “Every 
ago, three, nd stam: lor sample. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Statesville - 
Co,Dept NC THE GIER & DAIL MFG.CO.,Dept.“D,”"Lansing, Mich. 
of the 
nd ask FAY “Ideal” STOCK LAUGHLIN'S 
Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- & The Peerless Polish for 
justed, ink ta . Fit 
Most ALU M I N U M WARE 
ms fortable summer or winter. Children pleased. Cleans, Polishes and Restores the Original 
Vea nak ular le hs with same sup usefu n 
girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. + your dealer is unable to supply you, send 25 cents 
or Ba folder for full-size can, postpaid. 
now anc learn a ace. 
Cotton, The Fay Stocking Co., Box 112, Elyria,O. GHLIN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 
Suttons, 
rite to Columbian 
d, N.Y. the color scheme of any room 
age fir select the color—we" make Insecticide 
y width—seamless up i 
Supe to non poisonous, ls guaranteed to ex 
Tr” bane tone—soft and subdued, or bright terminate water bugs and roaches. 
ret of = sites. Original, individual, Enough in a package to free an ordinary kitchen 
ila., Pa. a tie. ignified. Pure wool or from roaches onder ater bugs. 
camel's hair, expertly woven at Send us $1 and we wil mail you a package charges 
short notice. Write for color card. Money refunded if not y at end of 30 days. 
rder through your furnisher. COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE COMPANY 
Thread & Thrum Yorkshap 7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 
Auburn, New Yor. \ Reference, United States Trust Co. yy), 
= 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


re O R L C a4 The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 

Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home, 

= A Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S”? — Everywhere 


Advertisements marked with a ¥%& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Cash? fever || KLOSFIT PETTICOATS 


Because they fit so well. They are made with elastic o, 


are better than marking ink for wearing apparel, household over hips and strong elastic waistband conforming to |: — 
linen, etc. Your name can be interwoven with a fine cambric small measurements. Placket fastens with quick ene; olan 
tape in FAST COLORS. 12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen clasp. No bungling, no strings, no trouble. . 


= 25, 3 dozen 85c. Other prices on application. Have your 
ds’ name woven. 


AN IDEAL GIFT, Essential at Boarding Schools W. TART & CO... S555 Pe. 


lady will buy a FORGET-ME-NOT or 2 ROSE 
Little Tudor Play Suits | se, cach, 
atalogue eads, enough to make om 
Save washing. Make the little tots happy. Forget-Me-Not and one Rose Necklace, and directions po 
Keep them strong and sturdy. making them, two gold-filled clasps all for only 10c. post-paid, 

Full satisfaction or money back. Address 

Built for service—of the finest quality material, fit and workman- 

ship. Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., UNITED BEADWORK CO., 17 W. 45th St., New York City. 


or order now, stating age and sending price of garment want 


Ages \4 to 2 years, 50c; ages 3 to6 years, 65c ; ages 7 to 10 years, 7c. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CoO. 
364 Main St. Dubuque, Iowa 


All Elastic, Washable 


Write for proposition to 


Sanit Belt = Money for Your Spare Time ¢ 
ary We require ladies to co-operate with us in 
Cleanly, antiseptic, porous, washable and securing orders for finest New York cus- 
comfortable. Made of a soft surgical tom tailored suits and coats. Our new 
§) web specially woven for us. No buttons selling method and co-operative plan will 
or buckles. Can be worn next flesh or un- make you independent. We sell from 
der corset. Gives with every movement of factory to wearer at factory prices, and 
the body. Indispensable with Union Suits. allow liberal, quickly earned profits. Big Style Book 
State waist measures. Sent postpaid for 35c. —50 sample fabrics, and complete outfit ree. Get your 
Agents wanted for this and other articles. next coat and suit $9 youn ant us 
art you on our co-o) rative profit-sharin an. NO 

THE MOSS CO., 476 Central Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. or Write for i 


“KAN’T ROLL OUT” York Garment Co., Inc., 1172 Broadway, N.Y. 


The sleeping child cannot roll out of bed with “K. R. 0.” 
in place. Fits any bed. Solid, firm, ox- 
idized metal grille at edge of bed. Out 
of sight in daytime. Protect your 
child re save yourself fear and worry. 

Price $3.00 (we pay express). Money 
back if unsatisfactory. 

“K. R. 0.” COMPANY, Gainesville, Fla. 


WANTED 


WE want a progressive representative. 

$20.00 weekly easily earned dem- 
onstrating our exclusive line Dress Goods, 
Silks, Waistings, Petticoats and Handker- 
chiefs—direct from the leading Foreign 
and Domestic mills. Exclusive patterns. 


AS SUMMER PASSES Samples FREE. No capital required. 


Woman’s delicate —— is — at Write to MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY 
to su en, trying weal er Changes. Dept. 414 Binghamton, N. Y. 
The use of LABLACHE prevents 
ill efféct from cold or heat, wind 
orsun. Protects the complex- t asnes ean 
ion, retains the delicate bloom and saves time, labor, clothes and money. Our 
and velvety softness desired enone is all metal, easily cleaned, ane 
really wash your clothes clean. We will ‘et 
by women of refinement. the Domestic Electric Washer and W ringer 
Refuse substitutes show you what it will do in your own 
] They may be dangerous, Flesh, White, home, and we will arrange terms ¢0 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists that you pay us less than the ma- 
or by mail. Overt wo million boxes sol chine will save you ijn a single year. 
annually. Send 10c. for a sample boxe Write for booklet and list of users. 
Y + You owe it to yourself and family to 
Good know about this machine. 
Keeping Institute. ¥ Domestic Equipment Co.,34West Lake St.,Chicago 


©? HIRSCH’S STEEL SHOE TREES =~ 


ach iwitien Cut Your Shoe Bills in Half 


your shoes in original until worn out. Are hollow to allow the air to circula‘ 
‘ Add 100 per cent to the life of shoes. Made of steel and enameled, Easily adjusted. 

a rust or wear out. Patented. Thousands sold in Paris—just being introduced 
Ask your dealer and if he cannot supply you send us his name and 50c (with size, 

width and shape) and we will send a pair prepaid. Address 


AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY 

5 762 Mather Street - - CHICAGO 

106 Chambers Street ° © NEW YORK 

Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page I2 
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Prof, 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier”’ 

Banishes Freckles, Sunburn. 

Pimpies, Riagworm and all 

imperfections of the skin 

and prevents wrinkles. Does 

not MERELY COVER UP but 

BRADICATES them. MAL- 

VINA Lorion and ICH- 

THYOL SOAP should be used 

‘A in connection with MALVINA 

CREAM. At ail clruggists, or sent 

post-paid on receipt of price.Cream, 

50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. Send 
for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O, 


We Trained These Three Nurses in Their Own E Homes 


Miss Z. N. Spokane, Wash. Miss B. M. Lowell, Mass. 
Mrs. W. N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass 


Our method of home training has enabled thousands of women, with and 
without experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as nurses. Send for **How 
1 Became a Nurse’ and our Year Book explaining méthod ; 248 pages with 
intensely int: resting experiences by our graduates. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers. 


"Yar The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


374 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Want a Really Fine Lawn? 


Start it NOW with 


= your lawn this fall, 

It will sreen 

next the time 
vise would jus 


otherwise yo 
seeding it For fall seedin Grass 
it's impor tant to sow Kalaka—not ordinary et. Kalaka 
grows ¢ and sxrest, and gets well rooted before > 
weather comes. It’s easier to sow and goes further, too. 
waste to Kalaka. It’s the choicest of carefully cleaned prime 
seed—mixed with a strong concentrate of rich manure—draws 
moisture, quickens germination and nourishes the sprouting 
grass into a thick, sturdy turf in a surprisingly brief time. 
Now is the time to sone ‘ 4: thin lawn, and brighten up bare 
spots with Kalaka, $1. r 5-Ib. box, $1.25 west of Omaha. 
FREE BOOKLET, otiow to Make a Lawn,” will be given 


you by any Kalaka Dealer. Ask your deal.r for it. If he 
on andle Kalaka, write us his name, and we'll send you 


THE KALAKA COMPANY 
30 Exchange Avenue Union Stock Yards Chicago Zl 


Stoops to Conquer” 
CORNS with 


KORNOL 


You Simply Paint It On—That’s All 


““KORNOL” is a neat, clean and convenient 
remedy for removing Corns, Calloused Bunions 
and those large Callous Patches on the sides and 
ae of the feet that are the real cause of so 


much sore foot trouble. ‘*KORNOL”’ re- 
eae quires less than a minute to apply, and with 
Aa few applications nightly you can remove 

tal, large quantities of callouses and walking 

absolutely harmless. Send us ten cents if 
eT your druggist or merchant cannot supply 
ORNOL” and we will demonstrate to your satisfaction that 

it is the best remedy sold for corns. 


will be a pleasure again. ‘“‘KORNOL”’ is 
Carter-Lytle Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Lightning Mi 
Entirely original. Just what you've 
longed for and eventually must have. 
Beats whites of eggs in half minute; whips 
cream and churns butter in one to three 
t Indi ble in making floats, 
custards, charlotte russe, gravies, egg-nog, 
etc. No spatter ; perfectly Sanitary ; easi- 
ly cleaned. Saves time, labor and money. 
Will last a lifetime. 35 cents at dealers or 
by mail 50 cents. 


Jobbers, Retailers and Agents 
write us for discounts. 


Explanatory circular free. 
DORSEY MFG. CO. 


88 Broad St. - Boston, Mass. 


_ 


Ball-Cup Nipple t} 
FREE to Every Babe 


This Bali-Cup Nipple is the only bottle 
nipple ever invented that has a cup, or 
that has puncture protected from enlarge- 
ment (it being away from end of nipple) which 
thus feeds regularly and only cup full ata time; 
can not collapse. 

It fits closely about the neck of any small bottle; 
outlasts several ordinary nipples. 

We il send you one FREE totry tf you send us your 
address and your dealer's name on a postcard. 
State Baby's age; kind and 
quantity of food at a feeding 
HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE COMPANY 

1354 Main St., Buffalo, New York 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


IN GRAND RAPIDS 


The second edition of our “Register of Endorsed Schools 
and Summer Camps” is now out. It gives information 
regarding schools and camps which will interest and help 
you. A postal will bring it. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENDORSED SCHOOLS 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Pertect Cooking 
* ina Cool Kitchen 


The Chambers Duplex Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is the latest improved 
gas range ee with the fireless 
cookins ciple. It does the work of 

than either. Cooks the 
fot not the cook. Pays for itself in 
better food and 50% fuel saving. 
Sent on free trial. Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue of 20 sizes and styles. 


Domestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
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FOR EVERY H 
HOUSEKEEPERS MADE Happy 
Window Cleaning Is “afe 
and Pleasant Wor!. 
When Using 
: 
Boston Safety hh : 
Window Cleaning a, 
dred 
Seats Franc 
Size No. 1—$3.00. Spans inside sill up to 6 inches wave 
Size No, 2—$4.50. Spans both sills, any window, up 19 in, the ¢ 
Write for Catalog. Can be procured in Hardware withu 
and Department Stores, or send order to us direct Aci 
BOSTON IRON WORKS, Dept. G ments 
32 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
and 
000,00 
Asa 
the Ur 
planne 
Her 
way i 
end of 
gates 
NO COLIC—BABY WON’T CRY ime 
Harbor 
act 
MILLER’S NON-COLLAPSIBLE NIPPLE 
| 4 
and TEETHING-PAD combined | aL 
Ask your druggist. If he does not neg 
carry in stock, send his name with exp 
15 cents for two by mail, prepaid New sch 
The Miller Rubber Co., Dept. A, Akron, O. 
a evere 1e New 
ul R Sheffield i n ises th t 
Wh 1 le on th e Pac fi Cc in gentle the 
Paul Revere, of Revolutionary fame, the most celebrated American The 
table silver of the world; simple, yet beauti- work. 
Coast read the ful of pha and tasty in decoration, according perfectly with the tion of 
most elegant appointments. The 
S F E D FOR oye B docks, 
owing many Des: an ‘atterns and tk 
Ee an rancisco xamuiner Correspondence from PAUL REVERE SILVER CO., Inc. by an 
dealers solicited 286 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
constr 


Do you want eyeglass comfort? 

REMEMBER THE NAME bea 
Shur-on 
EYEGLASS @ SPECTACLE MOUNTING 3 
of 


H-7 Shur-on Guards make eyeglasses a 
pleasure and comfort for those who have 


been unable to even wear eyeglasses. ms. 
After 35 years’ experience the first 
Write was 12 ago. Today, “Try 
with new guards and improvements, F 
for How to Shur-ons, always the best, are better i) 4 O ' was 1 
Buy Glasses than ever. : we) 2 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. of ab 

Established 1864 6th Ave., Rochester, N. Y. . 
rom 
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world’s fair has been provided. The money for the atum, simply write stating this fact, and 

construction of the three great tunnels under the Twin 
Peaks and the Stockton and Fillmore street hills will be we will mail you a large Physician's size 
provided as soon as the Board of Supervisors fixes the package free. 


ERE Are 154,000,000 


Reasons For Advertising 
In San Francisco Today 


“Tae EXAMINER”’ recently printed one hun- 
dred and fifty-four million reasons why San 
Francisco has caught the impetus of a great 
wave of prosperity which will make her one of 
the greatest cities on the American continent 
within the next two decades. 

A city that plans to spend $154,000,000 on improve- 
mens within three years cannot be accused of being 
a lacgard in the march of progress. The mere an- 
nouncement that San Francisco has great civic, harbor 
and engineering enterprises under way, to cost $15+4,- 
000,000, challenges the admiration of the whole country. 
As a matter of fact, there is perhaps not another city in 
the United States, except possibly New York, that has 
planned civic improvements upon so stupendous a scale. 

Here is a list of the big improvements already under 
way in San Francisco and to be completed before the 
end of 1915—in fact, practically all of taem before the 
gates of the Panama-Pacific exposition are opened: 


& 


Panama-Pacifie exposition, inclnding city, county, state, 
national and foreign expenditures............. $50,000,000 
Harbor improvements, providing miles of new docks to 
d foreign shippi 


a after completion of 

Givie center, City Hall and opera house, Carnegie 
Twin Peaks, Fillmore and Stockton streets tunnels. . . . 6,500,000 

General building operations under private enterprise, 

estimated by William Magee, well known real estate 
New schools, inelnding new Polytechnic High School. . . 1,143,491 

Geary street railroad and Market street extension of 
co cane 571,033 

Other city improvements for which bonds are already 
WOO 1,164,461 
New United States sub-treasury ...........0000055 500,000 
GRAND TOTAL........... $154,428,985 


These figures are not inflated. They are not guess- 
work. They are not conjured up by the vivid imagina- 
tion of irresponsible promoters. They are real. 


The money for the civic center, the miles of new FREE OFFER 


docks, the new schools, the various city betterments 
and the Geary street railroad already has been voted Any person who has not used Menthol- 


by an overwhelming majority. The money for the 


boundaries of the assessment districts. The estimate 


of $75,000,000 to be expended by private enterprise is THE MENTHOLATUM COMPANY 


conservative almost to a fault. 121 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
San Francisco is expending these millions not merely 


because a great world's fair is to be held here in 1915. 
The millions are being expended because the wide awake 
business men of this city already have caught a glimpse 
of the new San Francisco of 1920—a new San Francisco 
which will be to the Pacific coast and the Orient what 


New York is to the Atlantic coast. They are wise 
enough to see into the future, and by the same token they are wise enough to lay the foundations for the new city. 
And they are laying the foundations broad and deep.—Zditorial from San Francisco “‘Examiner,"’ July 11, 1912. 


Fog Is Lifted From San Francisco Newspaper Circulation 
Advertisers Can Cover San Francisco With “The Examiner” Alone 


_ During March, 1912, the Association of American Advertisers investigated newspaper circu- 
lations in San Francisco, The results were as follows: 
ul: For the period September, 1911, to February, 1912, the average NET PAID circulation of 
Tne EXAMINER" was 184,654 SUNDAYS and 100,658 DAILY. 
For the month of February, 1912, the average NET PAID circulation of ‘‘ TazE EXAMINER” 
was 192,778 SUNDAYS and 102,924 DAILY. 
2. “The Call” showed a loss of about 10,000 from the examination of three years ago, or a loss 
of about 20%. 


- “The Chronicle" denied admission to the investigator, presumably from weakness and not 
from strength. 
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Vantine’s Newest 


WISTARIA BLOSSOM ond Most Delightful 


Perfume ! 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last been 
caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 and $1.75; 
Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 

Other captivating Vantine odors—Sandalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum, Oriental Cold Cream. 


Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won’t supply you, do [one g 
not go without these real delights of the toilet, write us. y 


Send Us 2c Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of the 
Orient, “The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” Mention your dealer’s name. 


VANTINE’S 


253 THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Established 1854 


Your Cake Will Come Out 
Without Breaking 


if you use the Improved Per- 
fection Tins with the loose 
bottom. No sticking to the 
tin, no chance of breaking or 
damaging a cake in getting it 
out as with old-fashioned solid 
tins. Agentle pressure on the 
underside loosens the bottom 
from its groove so that it comes out with the cake, keep- 
ing the latter smooth and perfect in shape. 


PERFECTION TINS 


These tins require no greasing and are so simple, durable and 
moderate in price that up-to-date cooks everywhere prefer them. 

The patented groove holds the bottom tight and prevents the 
leaking of batter in Improved Perfection Tins, 


Other loose bottom tins are useless because they won’t hold batter. 
These tins are made for round and square laycr cakes, for loaf or roll 
cakes, for deep loaf cakes and for Angel Food cakes, 


You can buy them almost everywhere, but you must buy them by the 
_ name** Perfection’’stamped on every tin. Be sure you get the genttine, 


The Republic Metalware Company,' 101 Republic St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Established 1848— Times change but Utica remains a standard 


OR over half a cen- 

tury —1848 to 1912 
—the name “Utica” 
has stood for good 
and reliable sheets 
and pillow cases. Miil- 
lions use them. Look 
for the “Utica” label. 


Sold by ‘most good dealers 
Our “Mohawk” Brand is 


ICA a good sheet, not quite 


Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 


WHICH 


To sew the Old Way, treadling your machine, means head- 
aches, backaches, or stitches-in-the-side now, or surely later. 

To sew the New Way, the Bissell Way, makes your 
enjoyable and healthful. The brain-fag, the foot-tire, and the drudg- 
ery of the old treadle way, are forever removed. You merely 

guide your sewing: 


THE BISSELL 
WAY, _ 


Does All the Work 
, IT IS FULLY GUARANTEED 


Thislittle motor, which replaces the hand-wheel of your 
machine, fits every make, drop-head and box-top alike. 


Above all, the speed is easily controlled Ne AD 


from ) stitch to 1500, or any nu: in between, 
ly through light 


per minute. You can sew slow! 
material or around a corer, and very rapidly 
through straight or heavy work. And ‘cere $ no 
treadling! You need no knowledge of elec- 
tricity, no more than when you press a button to 
ring a bell or take down the receiver to tele e. 
e cost of electricity is less than 4 cent 

a day. 
You do three times the sewing or your reg- 
sewing in one-thi time. very woman 
can use and afford this motor,”as it saves time 
and money, as well as health. Write for 
Free Booklet and Demonstration in Your Home 
Mail today this coupon 
THE BISSELL MOTOR COMPANY wecececocoessseseseseoesseseersse 
Haron 8t., Toledo. Ohie, Dept. 20 


Toledo, Ohio 
Gentlemen 
send me your booklet which 
tells me more about the Bissel! 

Motor and the demonstration 


Electric 
in my home without any expense to me. 
Dept. 30 
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“Baby’s Biography”— 
FREE to Mothers 


This unique little book will be prized by 
mothers, as well as by baby, years after its 
pages have been filled in. Sixteen pages, 
board cover in colors. Each page has fas- 
cinating baby drawings, beautiful decorations 
and there are blank spaces for baby’s picture 
and the filling in of every important event in 
baby’s first year of life. While we are on 
the baby subject— 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Accident-Proof—Noiseless 
Made in several patterns 

The spindles in the extra high sides and ends 
are set close together—baby can’t poke his 
head through. The smooth top rail prevents 
injury. Sides are held up by catches 
which baby can’t shake loose. Sides slide 
up and down silently—no jingling of metal— 
baby stays asleep. 

**Baby’s Biography’’ wiil be 
sent FREE on request to 
mothers giving the name of 

their furniture dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
131 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


11 Buchanan St. and Broadway 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE FACE 


— 


| Beauty by Dovelasiag Facial Muscles 


Every woman knows that vigorous muscles give bodily 
pene and grace—Kathryn Murray, after ten years’ study, 
as —— and applied this principle to the muscles 
of the face. She has evolved a new, scientific System 
of Facial Exercises which removes Double Chins, Crow's 
Feet, Wrinkles, S ng Cheeks, Nose to Mouth Lines, 
Rounds out Thin Faces and Hollow Necks, Restores 
Contour and Flaccid Tissues to youthful firmness and 
improves the eo through invigorated circulation. 
In middle age it brings back youthful freshness, in the 
young it prevents disfigurements. 
iss Murray's book, ‘‘Face and Figure,’ describes how 
this wonderful result is accomplished, in a few minutes a 
day at home, and describes New Physical Culture Course 
for the body. Write for this book today—Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. G9, Plymouth Bldg., Chicago 


12G 


New Style Book of Dutch 


Furniture 

This valuable booklet is FREE—it illustrates over 300 
patterns of Holland Dutch Arts and Crafts—the ideal furni- 
ture for every room in your home. It contains several 
room scenes in colors and tells an interesting story about 
this Dutch furniture and the clever Dutch Craftsmen who 
impart a distinctive touch and individuality to every piece 
they produce. 

Our Trade Mark—a means of identification and our guarantee of 
excellency, is branded into every piece. 

We will send you the address of our Associate Distributor nearest you 
where our goods can be procured—call on him and ask to see Limbert's 
Arts and Crafts Furniture. 

Charles P. Limbert Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. B Holland, Mich. 


All Foot Troubles Conquered 


Flat Foot— Tired,aching feet,weak ankles, 
Broken Do broken down arch, flat-foot 
we and ninety per cent of all the 

Arch foot troubles are permanently 


relieved by wearing 


THE SCHOLL 
“FOOT-EAZER” 


This scientific arch firmly supports the arch or instep, 
equalizing the body's weight and making walking or stand- 
ing perfectly restful. Light, springy, easy to wear. 


Go to your shoe dealer or druggist to- 
day. Have him puta pair of SCHOLL 
“FOOT-EAZERS " in your shoes and 
forever stop your foot troubles. 


NO MORE 
BUNIONS 


Dr. Scholl’s BUNION RIGHT gives instant relief and 
a final cure of all bunion pain. Permanently straightens 
the crooked toe. Don't fool with shields, plasters or shoe 
stretchers. Cure the cause. BUNION RIGHT is com- 
fortable, sanitary, convenient. Guaranteed or money back. 
Send for 


FOOT BOOK FREE! 


No matter what your foot troubles are, write 
today for Foot-Trouble Symptom Blank and 
Dr. Scholl’s book, ‘‘Scientific Correction for 
Ailments of the Feet,’’ sent free. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO. 


\ 213 Schiller St., Dept. A. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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Makes Babies Grow 


Because the food elements in 
Mellin’s Food are in a soluble and 
easily digestible form, and are at 
once taken up and used by the 
digestive organs, and because 
the food elements are of the right 
kind to stimulate the building of 
body tissue, and because there is 
a suffictent quantity of food ele- 
ments is why 


Mellin’s Food 


makes babies grow. 


Mellin’s Food requires no cooking. 


Send for free sample bottle of Mellin’s 
Food. 


Me uun’s Foon Company Boston, Mass. 


RUBBER SURFACE 
CAN WASHED 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a ron of it 
will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the 
pad. When your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re- 
moving it from the table and not a trace of the liquid will 
remain. Thisis but —s od the exclusive features of this 

Asbestos lined air mbers throughout the body of 
the pad, providing of air that absorbs and carries 
away the heat, keeping the pad dry and sanita~y, and at the 
same time entirely heat- proof. By —_—- inverting the pad, 
the beautiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent card 
table out of your di ining table. A positive guarantee tha 
your table will not oo nies By heat or hot liquids while 
co TABLE PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon mats "ahs in the same manner. 
Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have 
Seen these. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Write us for samples, booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MS MENAMIN’S 
DEVILED CRABS 


__FOR LUNCHEON 


FRESH— PURE DELICIOUS 
MeMENAMIN’S DEVILED CRARS solves the 
luncheon and supper problem. No cooking or 
picking—just season to taste and serve ; 30 rec- 
ipes to choose from, in the FREE CRAB BOOK. 
McMENAMIN’S DEVILED CRARS are free from pre- 
servatives, adulterations and gritty matter, They come with 
the Pearly Gray Color, proof positive of their purity, without 

bleaching or chemicals. 

MeMENAMIN’S DEVILED CRARS baked in the original shells (/ir- 

nished Free by grocers with each can of McMenamin’ s)aeadish § 
that will please the most exacting counoisseur. 
MeMENAMIN’S DEVILED CRARS are sold in hermet- 
ically sealed, DOUBLE COATED cans by leading 
grocers everywhere in two sizes, No, 1 and No. 2 
insist upon MeMenamin's Deviled Crabs—The 
Original with the Pearly Gray Color—and 

Refuse Substitutes. 
You need the “CRAB BOOK.” It tells you how to pre- 
pare many appetizing dishes, such as Crab Fries, Crab 
Bakes, (rab Stews, Crab Salads, ete. A COPY IS 
READY FOR YOU—Send for it NOW! 

MeMENAMIN & ©O., Ine. HAMPTON, VA. 
(Established 1878) 110 VICTORIA AVENUE 
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Save *8.!° on These 


Albrecht Furs 


And Proportionate Amounts on All 
1912-13 Models 
er received now relieves our 
season's rush. To induce early 
ing, we offer 


15% Discount Until 
September 30, 1912 


ar 
uy- 


“from our regular prices on all furs listed in our 
a 1912-13 FUR FACTS AND FASHIONS. 


Here isan example: Regular $54.00 * 90 
set, Model 28-0, and Bourbon Miff, 45 
Russian Black Pony,for . . . 
You can secure Albrecht Furs from 
dealers in various places, or we will 
ship to you direct and prepay express 
on ¢ orders. 


_Albrecht’s 
© Fur Factsand Fashions 


America’s Authority on Fur Fashions. 

Shows furs from actual photographs in 

their natural colors. States usual trade 

names of all furs, their corresponding 

common English names. Gives wearing 

qualities. FUR FACTS that willhelp you 

to make an intelligent selection and get 

the utmost for your money. The large 

demand for the Albrecht Fur Book last 

. year soon exhausted our supply and many 

were disappointed. Send 4c. in stamps for Fur 
Facts and Fashions No. 17 at once. 

The name “ALBRECHT” on furs is your 
assurance of the best in material, workmanship 
and correct styles, a guaranty of satisfaction 
backed by a house of high repute for 57 years. 

If **he"’ doesn’t buy you Albrecht Furs, he doesn’t buy the 
best. References: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency. 


E. Albrecht & Son Founded 1855 
6th and Minn. Sts., Sta. H 


SCHOOL TIME 


calls for suitable dresses for the 
misses and little folk. 
There is no better fabric for this 
purpose than 


36-inch 
25 cents 
per yard 


The Staple 
Half -Wool 


Navy Blues and Blacks are fast. 
Cream and light colors can be laundered. 
Full line of other shades. 


Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


IS you cannot secure these fabrics from your home retailer, 
write us, and we will teld you how and where to get the good. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


New Beauties 


in 
Needlework 


If you have thought that baskets were 
the only beautiful things you could make 
with raffia, you should write at once for 
our illustrated book about 


Komi-Ratffia 


It shows beautifully embroidered table covers, 
hangings and cushion tops, work bags, dainty 
bath slippers, etc., in crochet work. Komi- 
Raffa gives great scope for artistic color effects 
— it is quicker and easier to work in than silk 
orwool. Weimport Komi-Raffia from Mada- 
gascar, prepare and dyeit in 36 shades. Art 
needJework dealers sell it, each shade in a sepa- 
rate box, price 10c. Look for the name Komi- 
Raffa. If your dealer hasn't it, write us—we 
will see you are supplied. 

Write for booklet. 


R. H. COMEY 
COMPANY 
Camden 
2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Ke WATERPROOF 


BABY PANTS 


ArrTenTION, MOTHERS !£ 


We babies won’t cry so much if 
you let us wear these cute pants. 
They keep us warm and ‘‘comfy’’ 
and protect the clothing, when worn 
over usual diaper. 

Can be washed and ironed. 

Three sizes: small, medium, large. 

Single Texture, 25c. 

Double Texture, 50c. 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price, 

if your dealer hasn't them- 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-23-25-27 Broadway 

New York 
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preserves the sweet- 


ness of a clean skin 
‘from bath to bath”’ 


by making perspira- 


tion odorless. 


25c at drug- and department-ctesee, If your 
dealer hasn't ** Mum"’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid, 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS COMPANY 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years and the Largest in the World. 


Enhance the beauty of “my 

lady's” tresses by firmly but gently 

applying the massage and stimulus 

necessary to promote and maintain 
a healthful condition of the scalp. 
All bristles used in 


Invincible Hair Brushes 


are carefully chosen from the best of the 
world’s supply, and are permanently fixed 
in sanitary handles. Manufactured in a wide 


For Sale in All Civilized Countries 


BOSTON, U.S.A, 


ROS ALINE cannot be detected, gives the 
face and nails a delicate rose 

tint that is truly beautiful. Resaline is not affected by 
perspiration or displaced by bathing. Jars, 25¢ 
CREAM VAN OLA 
and whitening 

the skin. Feeds and nourishes the tissues, and is 
msidered the standard by the fastidious. Jars, 25c. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


free from 

grit, producing an immediate and lasting polish. Its 

lelicate rose tint will not discolor the skin or cuti- 
ular fold of the nails. 

Box 25c. and 50c 


* Goods sent on receipt of 
price and postage 

Mm, No. 1932 Guaranteed under 

the FOOD and DRUG ACT 

June 30, 1906. 


1868 


DR. J. PARKER 
PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and 
Proprietors 


10 and 12 E. 23rd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Saves the Gums, 
Cleans the 
Teeth 


“A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays” 


This flexible curved 
handle instantly adjusts 
_itself to the shape of 
the gums, passing over 
them gently but firmly. 


Every 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
fully guaranteed, 


We replace if 
defective. 


Looth Brush 


It gives a new sensation and preserves the gums—keeps 
them in a healthful condition. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic (rigid or flexible handle) thoroughly 
cleans all the teeth back and front alike. 

It's the one tooth brush with a well defined purpose. 

Packed in an individual yellow box which protects 
against handling before the brush gets to you. 


Prices: 25c., 35c., 40c. 
Our interesting booklet, ‘Do -You Clean or Brush Your Teeth,"’ 
is yours for the asking, send for it. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 158 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Sole makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, Hair, Military and Hand Brushes, 
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PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds much 
to the real enjoyment of many THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


dishes. It adds zest to every meal. 
It Aids Digestion. 
Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold Meats, Soups, 


Fish, Gravies, Stews and Hashes. A necessity 
for good Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Sure protection 


for your Buy Cream 
dining table The Chapin 


: Cream Dipper gives 
A good part of the price you . 
pay for a dining table is the you with es 
cost of giving it that beautiful certamty every single 
polished top. The bit of cream from the 
only absolutely bottled milk—with- 
-scertain protection out spilling a drop. 
for that elegant The old-fashioned 


surface is a 


Asbestos 
Peerless tanie mat 
Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 


give it this sure protection for one-quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 


clumsy way is to try to dip it out with a teaspoon, 
or to pour it out, which cannot be done without 
getting a mixture of milk and cream—and you 
don’t get all the cream. 

The Chapin patented Cream Dipper does 
away with old-way objections. It opens so thal 
every part of it can be washed with warm water 


become scarred and stained by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids. Ask your dealer 

to show you the Peerless Asbes- 

tos Table Mat—you can tell the 

genuine by this trade mark. If 

your dealer cannot supply you 

write to us for nearest dealer’s 

address and our booklet ‘‘To 

the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept.241 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill, 


WS ‘DE 
% ~BREAK" 
D° YOU know that “NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking “MEYER 
Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils : ~ 
on the market? 
They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. 
They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do not 
dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass. 
oe “NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” — Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk’s famous receipts 
THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 
Spiders : Gridles | 3: Kettles : Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 
CLOT 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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after it has been used. 
It’s the greatest time saver and money saver 
of the year and it only costs 25c. 


Nearly all druggists stock it. If yours is sold out or 

n't it, send us his name and 25c. direct. We will send 
you your CHAPIN Dipper by return mail. Do it today— 
utilize the cream that is on your bottled milk. No need to 
buy cream separate. You can save the price of the Chapin 
Dipper in cream within 2 or 3 days. Act today. 


L. A. BOETTIGER COMPANY 
48 Leonard Street - - 
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culture. Sent FREE on request. 


Breakfast—Luncheon— 


The new Rumford Receipt Book tells what to serve for each meal and gives over seventy 
tested recipes by Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


To be sure of the best results use only purest material—always 


Rumford Baking Powder 


Dinner—Supper 


>in 

ives 

ngle 

the 

“ithe The woman who knows depends 

upon C, C, Parsons’ Household Ammonia to make 

P- housework easier—she has time for amusement. 
ned So will you—if you will insist on your dealer 
oon, sending 

hout 

you 
does 

that 
yater 
saver 
or 
l send 
day— Instructive, 
red to free, with our book describing dozens 

hapin ways to lessen -— Address 

56 Sedgwick Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


For Over 50 YEARS 
The People’s Choice 


SAW YERS 


CRYSTAL 


B Bil 


RCRYSTAL 


AWYER’S 
For the LAUNDRY { 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Restores the color to faded 
and gives a beautiful tint to Linens 
and ces. 


If your grocer don’t keep it send 
us his name and address with 6 
2c. stamps for 20 cents worth of 
Blue by mall, post paid in the U.S. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue C0., 


door plates, etc. A touch here and there 
done in a few hours. Try it once. 


back the original lustre. 3-IN-ONE ond all bathroom fixtures, kit 


while keeps everything spick and span—a day's work 


23 Broadway 


Write at once for sample 
FREE name of your dealer. A Library Slip in every package. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


bottle and valuable booklet. Both free for 


New York City 


= Top I 
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BLUE INK 
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ADDITION OF 
WATER ONLY 
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ot Don’t keep doing the same things over day after day. Make your work STAY done. 3-IN-ONE oil cleans and ; ay P 
polishes furniture all or sarfoce, easier, quicker and better than any fur- 3 
lly with a soft cloth brings 
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Enhanced by 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used daily, assisted by 
occasional gentle applica- 
tions of Cuticura Ointment. 


<——™ Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address **Cuticura,'’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 
SHAVING agin shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 25c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal! sample free. 


How About Your 
—— Baby? 


What a world of things to know 
and do in properly caring for the baby. 
And surely no mother can be expected 
to know all the little ways and means 
of preserving the health, comfort and 
attractiveness of the little one, espe- 
cially the many delightful designs, ex- 
clusive styles. and dainty importations 
in wearing apparel. 


But every mother can procure a 
copy of THE BABY BOOK. It 
is yours for the asking, and contains 
the results of years of experience in 
supplying the wants of the mother 
and babe, showing the elaborate as- 
sortment of the BABY DEPART- 
MENT of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Garments for dress and everyday 
wear, hundreds of designs and sug- 
gestions and valuable information 
and hints that fond mothers will 
appreciate. 


Just send me your name and ad- 
dress and I will promptly forward you 
a copy of this beautiful book. Ad- 


dress all correspondence to 


Baby 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, III. 
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“LEAVENS MADE" 


FURNITURE 


@ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simple, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
construction, and a variety of 
custom finishes, meeting every 
possible requirement of dis- 
criminating people. 

q A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the individual taste. Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 


chart; mailed upon request. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


@ Send for set of illustrations and color 


The Long-Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 


OU can have a finish like 
this in your home if you 
will use Vitralite, The Long- 
Life White Enamel. Use 
it on furniture, any wood, metal or 
plaster surface, old or new —inside or 
outside. Gives a smooth, white, por- 
celain-like gloss that may be washed 
indefinitely — it is water-proof. 


Vitralite is economical because it 
covers so much surface — easy to 
apply and will not show brush marks 
— stays white —will not crack nor chip. 


Free Booklets on Vitralite and 
Decorative Interior Finishing 
also sample panel finished with Vitralite. Have your 
painter and architect use Vitralite the next time you 

build or decorate. 

**61’” Floor Varnish is heel-proof, 
mar-proof and water-proof — does not 
turn white, show heel marks nor 
scratches. Send for 


Free Booklet on Floor Finishing 
and Sample Panel 

finished with “61.” Testit. You may dent the 
wood but the varnish won’tcrack. Pratt & Lambert 
Varnish Products are sold by paint and hardware 
dealers, used by painters and specified by architects 
everywhere. Address all inquiries to 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 79 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright 


PRATT g LAMBERT VARNISHES 


— 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
if 
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and Pillow Cases 


MARK REG. U SPAT OFF 


indow Shades 


—now made in three 
popular priced grades 


The original Brenlin Unfilled Shades hang at a million 
and a half windows. From coast to coast they are 
known as the finest shades made. 

Where, however, there is need for shades of a lower 
grade there has been an insistent demand for a Bren- 
lin standard of quality in those grades. To meet this 
demand we have now brought out two new shades, 
making in all three Brenlin quality grades, priced for 
the ordinary window—(1 yd. x 2 yds.)—at 


75c, 55c and 25c 


(Except in the Far West) 


Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should always be used 
where length of service and attractive appearance are first con- 
siderations. For this shade is made of closely woven cloth without 
the“ ‘filling’’ that cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and “pin 
holes.” Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. It is supple—not 
stiff, yet always hangs straight and smooth—and really shades. 
Made in many artistic tones. For windows 1 yd. x 2 yds., 75c. 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, dark the other, 
made to order at proportionate prices. 


Brenlin Filled at ssc., and Brenlin 
achine Made at 25c. for windows 1 yd. Mail Orders 

x2 yds. will be found by far the best values 

in window shades at - these prices. Cut gener- If no dealer in 

ously long, finish with 1 care, your town can sup- 

and mounted on the best rollers made. ply Brenlin, write 


us and will 
Write for the Brenlin book cupply you direct. 
It shows actual samples of Brenlin in all | We satisfactorily 
colors, and gives many helpful suggestions | fill thousands of 


for the artistic treatment of your win- | Orders by mail 
With it we will send you the every year. 


name of the Brenlin dealer in your town. 


Cas. W. BRENEMAN & Co., 2044-2054 Reading Road, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


are easy to wash and iron 


because they sfay smooth and 
snowy white—you never need 
to bleach them. They may 
cost a little more but they wear 
so well that they seem never to 
wear out—and give such all- 
around satisfaction that you will 
find them by far the most 
economical. 


When you have used them 
your regular store. 
New York, N. Y. 


once, you'll never want any 
Sold by the Yard 
and 
Boston, Mass. 


other kind. Ask for them at 
or Made Up 
Parker, Wilder & Co. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Pure Food REMAINS 
Pure in the 


Leonard Cleanable 


word im the Gictionary That ft was wanted and trade marked to distinguish our product from the sumerous 
of dealers other futher thee grate or ther 


Colony Pattern 


A Colonial Design of 


_*Refrigerator 


nd Always sweet, clean and safe 
This is one of the most sanitary, economicaland ith a we ¥ h = ~~ i 

ed E satisfactory refrigerators on the market. Its ones | with the beauty that is the result 
R piece Porcelain lining and perfect cold air circula- of modem skill and improved 

ay . ti on, insures absolute cleanliness and considerable methods. The pierced handles and 
’ @ ice saving. The LEONARD CLEANABLE the unusual finish — grey, with 
ar 8 REFRIGERATOR is always sweet-smelling bowls, tines and bevel edges of 


to Rand safe. It is the best health insurance that you the handles bright—are distinctive 
mand your family could have. The Leonard is ay 


Made of Genuine Porcelain 


corners. There is not a crack nor aden 
st crevice in any part of it to act as foul Silver Plate 
; breeding places for germs. In so- that Wears’’ 
called ‘‘Cheap” refrigerators, the 
bi; P hi 6 py is the only brand of silver plate 
‘ ining is simply a thin meta 3 4 
-m ¢ painted white. This cracks : with an unqualified guarantee that 
n Mand scratches easily and | © is backed by the actual test of 65 
y makes lodging places for dirt | fF ears. It is not only the heaviest 
ging y y 
at maid grease. Ptomaine | grade of silver plate, but our fin- 
& Poisoning is often the result. y ishing process makes it the most 
j aii sk your dealer to show you LEONARD CLEANABLE & durable. Sold by leading 
? FRIGERATORS. If he doesn’t carry them. order from us. y/ 
@ Your money back if you are not more than satisfied. Style dealers. Send for illustrated /, 
shown above; size 34-'2 inches wide, 21 inches deep and 45-2 catalogue “W-23.”" 
inches high. Two different wood casings —No. 4, Polished Oak f 
Me atsi5. No. 4405 Ash, $30. ¥ INTERNATIONAL 
Fifty other styles from $18 to $150. All Porcelain @ SILVER CO 
lined. Each illustrated and described in our J : 7 
free catalog. Write for it. Co 
LET ME SEND YOU OUR | 
nd : . FREE BOOK AND SAMPLES MERIDEN, CONN. 


A of the Leonard Porcelain Lining and in- = 
sulation, Booklet tells you how to select 
mm and care for refrigerators—very interest- . 
wa ing and instructive. Write me personally. "i —— 
7 C. H. Leonard, President The World’s Largest Makers 
apids Refrigerator Co. of Sterling Silver and Plate. 
127 Park, Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Vj 
The Old | 
x 
>, 
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Make Your Living Porch 
See, Cheerful and Inviting 


If you have never used a CREX rug on your living porch you cannot 
imagine how much one will add to its comfort and appearance. 


Being made of long, jointless wire grass, CREX rugs wear like iron, are 
not affected by water or dampness, they never curl, are easily cleaned by 
gentle shaking and brushing with damp broom. They are also reversible. 

CREX floor coverings are numerous in size, pattern and color. O/ 
course, solid colors are best for porches, but for halls, living, dining and 


bed rooms you will naturally want to match the color scheme of each 
room. 


Of all the low-priced floor coverings, nothing equals the CREX line 
for natural beauty, brightness, cleanliness and durability. CREX 
carpets, runners and rugs are sold by most all carpet and furniture 
dealers. If your dealer is out of the patterns or shades you prefer, he 
will gladly get them for you. 
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The story of CREX products is an interesting one. A copy wil! 
be mailed FREE on application, including our 1912 Catalogue G, 
showing patterns and sizes, in actual colors. 

REMEMBER: All grass floor coverings are not CREX. Some sales- 
men may try to sell you something “just as good.”’ Insist upon having 
CREX, the original wire grass floor covering—then you know you are 
getting the best. Be sure a label bearing the trade-mark above is 
stitched on each rug. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway >: : : : New York City 


Originators of Wire Grass Floor Coverings 


One of Our 
Numerous 
Patterns 


Most Carpet and 
Furniture Dealers Everywhere 


& 


& You, Too, Can Save $5.00, $10.00, 
‘be $20.00, up to $40.00, Freight Prepaid, 
gma, According to the Style You Want. 


—And like Mr. Bull, and our 200,000 other customers, you can have 


Kalamazoo offer anywhere because no one can compete with the 
largest factory in the world dealing direct at factory prices. Let 
these advantages be yours this year. 


Free Factory Book—400 Stoves 


Write today for the mostcomplete stove catalog 
ry ours ree published—showing the latest styles and im- 
provements. A heater or cooker for every home 
and purse. Wealso make Furnaces and Gas Stoves. If interested in one 
of these ask for special catalogs. Free trial—year’s test—cash or credit— 
freight prepaid— ORDERS SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED. 
pay big profits to dealers or mail order jobbers, or why put up wi 
second or third rate 
stove. Write for Cat- 
alogue No. 107 and 
name this paper. 


KALAMAZOO 
— Direct to You 
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[The Bissell Electric Suction Cleaner 


with its % H. P. motor and 1 % in. hose, actually handles from 70 
to 80 cu. ft. of air per minute, at a velocity of 70 to 75 miles per 
hour, measured at the tool where you do the work; exceeding the 
results accomplished by many much larger “ vacuum”’ cleaners. 


The Volume And Velocity Of Air Handled 
Proves The Bissell The Best 


The BIssELL maintains a constant, swift in-rush of cleansing air by a pow- 
erfulfan. Its 1% in. hose, with more than twice the area of 1 in. hose, picks 
up pieces of ‘cloth 6 in. square, sewing room cuttings, lint, cot- 
ton, string, or even small nails, without injury to the machine. 


Of It gathers and holds every particle of dust, instead of 

Rushi sending it—laden with germs—into the air to be breathed 
4 ing again or to settle—as when you sweep. 

Air You can attach the BIssELL to any electric lighting fixture 

That and the long cord lets you work 40 ft. in every direction. There 

Count is no long hose to drag about; no heavy weight on the end of i 
ou : 


the handle to tire you. The BIssELL runs on large, rubber-shod 
wheels and follows you everywhere without conscious effort 
on your part. It can be carried to upper rooms easily, as it 
weighs only 33 Ibs. 

Although intended for residences, it is used in many large office buildings and 
hotels where it sturdily stands the hardest kind of usage and long hours. 

And the price—'way below anything which even claims to be in its class. 

Besides its work as a cleaner, it is fitted with appliances for sharpening knives, 


polishing glassware, silver and other household articles; running washing ma- 
chines, meat choppers, bread mixers, etc. 


Write today for full information about this important time and moriey-saving addition to the household 


THE F. BISSELL CO., 228 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Our free. ‘Hand 


333-F INGER 
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PARQUET 


Makes a clean, cheerful, refined kitchen, and so easy on 
the feet. It lightens the work and brightens the worker. 


This beautiful wood grained Linoleum wears for years, as 


the patterns are inlaid and go right through. Ik is elastic, noise- 
less and sanitary; is not easily stained; is kept clean with soap 
and water; has no joints to collect dirt; is less expensive than 
hard wood; and never needs refinishing. 

The same high quality standards are maintained in manufacturing WILD'S 
Plain and Printed Linoleum, Tile, Granite and Plank Inlaids, Cork Carpet 
and Battleship Linoleum. The trade mark on the back is your guide and guar- 
antee. Indicate your preference for the best by asking your dealer for WILD'S. 


Send for Folder ““H” showing 26 patterns of WILD'S 
PARQUET INLAID LINOLEUM reproduced in colors. 


JOSEPH WiLp & (0. 
366-370 Fifth Ave. New York 
Established 1852 


“A Great Help In Entertaining” 


The possessor of a Manning-Bowman Alcolite Burner Chafing Dish is always in readiness for 
chance callers. For her the preparation of an impromptu luncheon is a very easy matter 
because the Manning-Bowman Alcolite Burner Chafing Dish, with the “Ivory” enamel food 
pan, is always ready for hasty cookery. The “Alcolite’’ burner stove gives an intense heat, 
using alcohol gas which it generates from liquid alcohol while in operation. 


e 
anning- “ast 
Chafing Dish 
alcohol gas or 


Ow. ma&wkri electric heater. 


Alcohol Gas Stove 
Chafing Dishes 


(With “‘Alcolite” Burner) 


are useful anywhere—in the kitchen, on the dining room table, 

in the sick room, at a picnic or with a camping party. Cooks 

anything and does it thoroughly well. 

Made in many styles and sizes, of copper, nickel ite and silver 

Fiate. “Alcolite’’ burner stoves may be separate from 
 Chafer if desired. All best dealers. Write for free recipe book 

and catalogue No. J-4, 


Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
-Bowman Pot and Urn Coffee Percolators 
, Alcohol Gas Stoves, Tea Ball Tea Pots and 
A ries, Celeb ted M & B Brass, Copper and 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Say Farewell 


to Every Corn 


Don’t ane off the top layer and let the 
real corn go. That’s sim- 
ply folly. 

It is dangerous, too. A 
slip of the blade often 
means an infection. Some- 
timesit means blood poison. 

That form of home sur- 
gery doesn’t belong to 
these intelligent times. 

The treatment used by 
millions is this: 

Apply a Blue-jay plas- 


ter. It is done in a jiffy. The pain ends 
instantly—the corn is forgotten. 

Then the B & B wax gently loosens the 
corn. In 48 hours the whole corn comes 
out, root and all. 


No soreness, no discomfort. 


Fifty million corns have been ended in this 
way since this famous wax was invented. 


Let it remove one for you. That will 
show you the end of corn troubles forever, 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free, - Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (155) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


\ 


bodies every good f 


Superior to all other waterproof fabrics for 
the baby; household uses, sickroom, etc, Em- 


Stork 


all Bibs, 50¢.; Stork — 
Stork Diaper 


Write for interesting 


of the bad. White, odorless, dainty, pliable. 
Very durable and will not harden or crack. 
Easily cleansed. Will not chafe or sweat the 
tenderest skin. Aseptic and hygienic. 


By the yard—36 inches wide, light and heavy Ay game $1.00, 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1 


TRADE-MARK 


made from STORK Sheeting. 
diaper. Keep baby's dress dry and clean. Easily adjustei anid 
require no pins Cannot bind, sweat, or irritate. Price 50+. 
Other Stork Sheeting Specialties:—Stork Catch- 

Bibs, 25c.: 

CAUTION :—Be sure that the word STORK, 

our trade-mark, is on the goods you buy. If 

your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


e of rubber, but none 


Pants 


Button neatly over rezular 


let. 


THE STORK CO., Dept. 4-S, Boston 


Also makers of Stork Absorbent Diapers. 
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man’s 


Did you ever have the feeling of in- 
dependence that comes from knowing 
that you can have most anything you 
want? Wouldn’t you like to have mone 
of your own to use for new clothes, for the 
home, for presents to relatives, or for the 
church? 
There are a thousand things a woman can do 
with money, but unfortunately there are nota 
thousand ways of making it. r plan has enabled 


thousands of women to have permanent incomes of 
their very own to spend as they choose, and most of 
it has been earned during spare time. 


Read the following, which shows plainly what 
some women have already accomplished : 


Miss Eva Sherwood made such Mrs. K. S. Hoyt and Mrs. E. L. 
a good record that she captured a Funston, women of families, and 
Cash Prize of $150.00 each month _ busy ones too, both earned Prizes 
for four consecutive months. of $125.00 each, and in addition 


$613.75 in Prize Money, to which 
should be added her Cash Com- 
missions on each order — fully 
$600.00 more—a total of more than 
$1200.00 for her four months effort. 

Mrs. Edith A. Hassell, the 
mother of two dear little children 
and a very busy housewife, earned 

.50 in one month during her 

spare time. 

Miss Ruth Andrews made just 
$5.00 less than Mrs. Hassell during 
the same month. 


fully as much again in com- 
missions. 

Miss Louise Bispham, Mrs. Isi- 
dore Bourke, Mrs. Clifford Wil- 
liams, Miss Maud E. Baker, Mrs, 
Cary ae Miss Elizabeth Gibson, 
average from $35.00 to $75.00 
monthly, sometimes more, from 
their subscription work, and most 
of it is earned during spare time 
—utilizing the “breathing spells” 
that most women have in abun- 
dance. 


These women were all inexperienced at the start, and we know 
that what they have done you can do, if you make the same 
honest and sincere effort which they did. 


If you want a bank account, if you want to go through 
college, or to educate your children, if you want to travel, 
if you want all of the pretty clothes that your heart may 
have longed for, just sign the coupon and we’ll gladly 
tell you all about our Subscription Plan. It is 
clean, dignified work. Our magazines are 
known and respected everywhere, and their 
great popularity makes it very easy to find 

ready buyers for them. 


Send the coupon right away. 
The 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Cheerful Reflections 


Every time you use LIQUID VENEER for cheering 
up the hardwood floors, furniture, woodwork, and 
metalwork, everything smiles back at you with renewed 
beauty and lustre. 

Try LIQUID VENEER on your hardwood floors. A bit of cheese 
cloth moistened with it and simply rubbed over the floors works 
wonders in removing dust, dirt, marks and scratches and in bring- 
ing out the beautiful grain and finish. 


Dust Everything With 


—from kitchen chairs to the piano—from a brass candlestick to a hard- 
wood floor—from a wainscoting to a dusty picture frame—all are 
beautified by simply going over them with a cheese cloth duster 
moistened with LIQUID VENEER. No more trouble than the 


usual dusting. 


Trial Bottle Free ae 


“CHEER UP” 
Send the coupon ore | for trial COUPON 
bottle and learn what a wonder-worker 
WOODWORK LIQUID VENEER is. , 7 COMPANY 
206-I Liquid Veneer Building, 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY Buffalo, N. Y. 


send me, free and without 


Please 
206-I Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 4 further obligation on my part, sample 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 


Name 
HOME OIL, our new Pd ; 
Accept no substitute, insist product, makes casters A Street & No. 


on the yellow package with 
the binck tilted letters run easily and noiselessly 


(LIQUID VENEER) City & State 
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Hardware 


The experienced architect appreciates the purity and accuracy of the 
designs in Sargent Hardware. This enables him to secure hardware that 
exactly harmonizes with the period of the architectural scheme employed. 
He also knows he can place absolute dependence on the security and dura- 
bility of Sargent construction and mechanical perfection. - 


We are also fully equipped to produce 
Sargent Hardware in harmony with archi- 
tects’ designs—coats of armns of cities and 
states for public buildings, emblems for 
society buildings, company trade marks 
for office buildings; mpbpprane and family 
crests for residences. 


White for our Book of Designer 
sent on request. We. also have a Colonial 
Book for those interested in hardware designs 

of this period. Study these books and 
consult your architect in the See 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 139 Leonard St., New York — 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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OR twenty-five years we have been leading 
authorities on all interior decorating. There 
are more thousands of artistic homes in 

the United States decorated with Alabastine 
than with any other material. There are 60,000 
Alabastine dealers, painters and decorators, so 
constant is the demand for this exquisite Water 
Color Wall Tinting. For 25 years Alabastine 
has been famous for its velvetlike tints. 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


is the quickest and easiest material 

to put on the walls and has that soft 

richness architects strive for. Ala- 

bastine Color Schemes are exception- 

Z ally original and exclusive; seen al- 

GY ways in the better homes and apart- 

j G74 ments. Our experts plan each room 

ZZ7z~y to blend harmoniously in tint and 

design. We furnish this service free 

of charge. Alabastine is far less ex- 

pensive than wall paper and far more 

artistic, besides being absolutely sani- 

tary. Wall paper breeds germs; it 

has been condemned by school boards 

and hospitals. Alabastined wails are too superior to 

compare with kalsomined walls either in color or texture. 

Comes ready to use, no expensive oils or hot water muss, 

simply mix with cold water and apply with a seven or 

cight inch wall brush. Has a greater covering capacity 

than any other decorating material and keeps in good 

condition longer, as it neither chips, peels nor rubs off when 

properly put on. Full five pound packages: White 50 

cents, Regular Tints 55 cents. Remember, Alabastine is not 
kalsomine. Don’t ask for kalsomine. Say—Alabastine. 


Send, for the Ala- 

bastine Book and get 

md how) the latest and best 
d decorating ideas 

them 

The Flat Wall Paint a S| Tells all about the 

In every home, with chil- at Color Plans our ex- 
ren, there are places exposed to fin- ir 

germarks. It costs but a little extra 
to paint these exposed wall spaces YOU Of 

with Alabasco, which is a washable ine B charge. Shows our 


wall paint. We recommend Alabasco Free Stencil Patterns. 
for nurseries, the lower part of bath- 


room and dining room walls and along e bd 
the stairways. They can then be Write For This Free Book 
washed with soap and water. Alabasco is made to match 
— me beautiful, soft-hued tints of Alabastine. of 20 Modern Rooms 
abas oes not chip, 1 or rub off wh ightl 
aad is being of With our help your local decorator can 


libraries, apartment and business buildings in preference give you as correct effects as the largest 
to all other materials. In liquid form all ready to use. city experts. Let us send you this book, 


and let us furnish you Color Plans for a 
ALABASTINE COMPANY new living ot dining a or war 


, 693 Grandville Road Desk 93, 105 Water Street // you cannoli get Alabastine or Alabasco 
>| Grand Rapids, Mich. New York City we will see that you are supplied. 
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NE of the finest properties of this 
modern wall covering is the unrivaled 
adaptability of the plain tints to decorative 
effects. Sanitas affords an ideal background 
for art stencil work—single or multi-colored. 


ITA 


THE MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


Borders and corner patterns in colors give 
wonderfully artistic results—better than with 
any other wall covering. Sanitas stencil 
work does not crack or lose its lustre, and 
the splendid qualities of Sanitas itself are 
amply sufficient to command its use— 
throughout the entire hoiise. 

In the wide line of Sanitas there are styles and 
patterns for every room in the house _ including the 
bathroom and corridors. Sanitas is sanitary: dust and 
dirt proof and washable. A damp cloth cleans 
it. Colors and patterns absolutely fadeless. 


Ask your decorator, or write us 
your requirements and we'll 
see that you are suited. 


-MERITAS is the guaranteed table oil 
} cloth. It is sold by all the leading Dry 
WIPE OFF THE DIRT “4 Goods and Housefurnishing stores. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., 320 Broadway, Dept. G, New York City 
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Jap-a-lac Renews Your Floors 
at Small Expense 


SN’T it worth it Mrs. Housewife—to transform a 
floor that is old and worn—into one that is bright, 


clear and beautiful? 


You can easily do it with Jap-a-lac—you can get just the effect 
you desire—a rich, deep, long-lasting finish. 


Two coats of Jap-a-lac will do the work. A 
quart is ample for a room of average size. 
Maybe you will choose Jap-a-lac Oak. Perhaps 
Dark Oak, Mahogany or Cherry. All are good 
floor colors. Or if the old color pleases you— 
Jap-a-lac Natural (Clear) will bring back its 
beauty. 

Hundreds of thousands 
of housewives already 
know of the wonderful 
saving of Jap-a-lac. This 
is the day of more econom- 
ical home management. 
It is the day of Jap-a-lac. 

But why not get the utmost good? Why not 
learn what Jap-a-lac is for—al/ that it is for—and 
use it freely? 

But please insist upon getting genuine Jap-a-lac. 
There are many imitations. They do not begin 


Everything from Cellar to Garret 


to equal Jap-a-lac in beauty, in covering power— 
in remarkable durability. 


ap-a-lac is made in 21 colors—and Natural (Clear). 

here are—Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry, 
Malachite Green, Ox-blood Red, Empire Blue, Apple 
Green Enamel, Enamel Red, Enamel Green (Dark), 
Enamel Green (Pale), Enamel Pink, Enamel Blue 
(Pale), Brilliant Black, Dead 
Black, Gloss White, Flat 
White, Gold, Aluminum and 
Ground Color. 

You can now get Jap-a- 
lac in 10c. cans—enough 
for a small piece of furni- 
ture, 

Other price s and 
(full U.S. Measure) are—\4- Pt. 

t. 25c; 1-Pt.45c31-Ot.80c; 4-Gal. 1-Gal. 
HS In Canada (full Impe rial Measure): 
The new 10c. size; 44-Pt. 18c; 4%4-Pt, We; 1-Pt. 
50c; 1-Qt. 9c; '-Gal, $1.75: “Gal. $3.50. 


Let us send you the Jap-a-lac book- 
let of money-saving suggestions. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware, Drug and Depariment Stores 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Facto: 
Cleveland, ae Can. 
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Pace: 


WE want to know—and we want you toknow “\_ 
—all about your floors. We want to show you, 
as we daily show so many others, how inexpensive and 
how easy it is to end permanently all your floor troubles. 
ELASTICA is the only floor-varnish which will give you posi- 
tive, satisfactory results. It is trade-marked like this:— 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this trade-mark on a Yellow Label: All others are imitations. 


Whether your floors be old or new, of soft wood or hard wood, paint do inted 


Pp 


stained or unstained, ELASTICA will preserve them with an elastic, bright, durable, 
waterproof finish, ELASTICA can be used just as well over linoleum or oilcloth. 


REMEMBER THE NAME E.-L-A-S-T-I-C-A 
Send for Book 87 
“* How to Finish Floors”—Home Edition. Profusely illustrated, rich b> 
in suggestions for making and keeping floors beautiful. Also, ask /- 


for a set of exquisitely colored post-cards showing handsome in- } . 
teriors, which will be sent with our compliments. Address a0 


29 Broadway, New York; 2620 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 301 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; or International Varnish Co., Ltd, Toronto, Can. 
ASK YOUR DEALER—Besides ELASTICA Floor Finish we ek 
mat ufacture ELASTICA No. 1 for exterior usee—ELASTICA Cm 
, No. 2 for interior use—Satinette White Enamel for yy 
aE interior and exterior decorations. Kleartone 
4 — Stains and 
nishes. 
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Mother or Sister? 


A woman need not lose her fresh, girlish beauty when she becomes a mother. True, the added cares 
of motherhood are taxing, but a little extra attention to herself, a little aiding of nature, has made many 
a mother look so young that people who have seen mother and son together have said, ‘‘Is she that 
boy’s mother or his sister?’’ What a beautiful compliment! Many, many women know by long 
experience that such a compliment is often made possible by 


POMPEIAT 


P. ian and have one” 


ion; use P 


Massage 
Cream 


“Don’t envy a good ! 


Wrinkles and Saggy Skins are kept away many 
years by an occasional Pompeian massage, because 
a Pompeian massage does exercise and strengthen 
the muscles of the face as an ordinary cream never 
can, 


‘*Dead’’ or Sallow Skins are given new life by 


ingly possible by pores which are completely 
clean; that is, Pompeian clean. ‘*To clean up, 
not to cover up,” is the mission of Pompeian. 
The Pompeian idea is directly against cosmetics, 
rouges, or other artificial means. Resolve this 
day to preserve or increase your youthful beauty. 


the rubbing in and rubbing out process so peculiar 
to Pompeian. This process permits of a gentle, 
invigorating friction action on 
the skin. An ordinary, un- 
scientifically - made cream 

can’t do this. 
Skin Health is made last- 


Trial Jar 


sent for 6c (stamps or coin), For years you 
have read or heard about Pompeian. You 
have meant to try it, but have delayed. Each 
day that you delay you make it just so much 
harder to preserve or regain your youthful 
beauty. Clip coupon now, 


_THE POMPEIAN MBG. CO. 
28 Prospect Street Cleveland, O. 


Resolve to accept no artificial ‘‘cover-up’’ process. 
Important. You can’t be too careful what you 
put on your face. When you buy Pompeian, ac- 
cept no imitation of the original and standard mas- 
sage cream. Get Pompeian—50,000 dealers sell it. 
50c, 75c, 
and $1. 


Cut along this line, fillin and mail today 


THE POMPEIAN MBG. CO. 
28 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 6 cents (stamps 


orcoin) for a trial jar of Pompeian Massage 
Cream. 


Name 


City 
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pe ig] EFORE the advent of “Standard” Fixtures a sani- 
pate bathroom was a luxury of the rich. Today 

i even the simplest homes enjoy and profit by their 

Fl refining influence. The moral effect of “Standard” 
Ree Fixtures hasbeen as great as their beauty, durability and excellence. 


sam at The beauty, practical utility and quality of “Standard” Fixtures, 
have formed the bathroom standards of the entire world. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public uality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the + sol with care, will last a lifetime. 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine uwaless it bears 
of one brand of bath bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specif 
— of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not me ws | 
inner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. 


i 
f 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg.Co. Dept. L PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York . 35 West 3ist Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. Hamilton, Can. . 20-28 Jackson St.,W. 
Chicago . 900S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne&St.JosephSts. London . . . 57-60 Hoiborn Viaduct 
Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street ygontreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Toronto, Can. 59RichmondSt..E. Bocton John Hancock Bid * SanFrancisco . Metropolis Bank Bldg. 

106 Federal Street ock Washington,D.C. . . Southern Bldg. 
. 100N. Fourth Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Toledo, Ohio . . 311-321 Erie Street gem 
j Fe] ] Cincinnati’ . 633 Walnut Street Cleveland . 648 Huron Road,S.E. Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jones Sts. il Be 


Look. tie 


« 
a 
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VANISHING CREAM GIVES 
YOUR SKIN THE EXQUISITE 
FRAGRANCE OF JACQUE- 
MINOT ROSES, 


It is Different! 


Some kinds of cream require violent massage. This 
seems temporarily to benefit, but ultimately loosens the 
fine face muscles, producing a flabby effect. 


Vanishing Cream is applied gently. It immediately sinks into 


the skin — vanishes — without leaving a trace of itself—and builds 
up the tissues. 

As good complexions are the result of prevention, rather than cure, 
Vanishing Cream is prepared for this purpose. It is not greasy, will not 
soil veil or gloves, and consequently can be used immediately before going 

out. It is made from the most valuable substance known for use on the 
’ skin. This skin-softening material, prepared expressly for this cream, is 
ti rapidly taken up by the skin and completely absorbed. 


Pond’ Extract @mpany’s 


CREAM 


conforms to the same high standard which characterizes all the Pond’s 
Extract Company’s products. Constant use of it will not promote 
the slightest growth of hair, or injure one in any way. 


Send us 4c in stamps for a large 10c tube; use it and you will quickly see how 
radically different Vanishing Cream is from every othercream on the market. 


Address Pond’s Extract Co., Dept E, 131 Hudson St., NewYork. 


Pond’s The oldest product of the Pond’s Extract Com- 
pany, first produced in 184f, should be in every 
Extract household for use in emergency, particu- 
larly for those everyday injuries such as 
cuts, bruises, burns, etc. At all druggists’ or TY, 


send 10c for sample bottle. 
ZZ 
(Ae 
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Good Butter Makes a Good Breakfast 


Oatmeal, with butter (or cream) and sugar. Toast, buttered. 
Soft Boiled Eggs, with a lump of butter. Griddle Cakes, with butter. 


Millions of men begin their day’s work on such a meal—Butter with every course. 
If the butter is not first class, the meal is spoiled, because the butter is everything. 
All the other good things depend upon it to make them appetizing. 


Meadow-Gold Butter meets every requirement. Its fine flavor never fails to tickle 
the palate and you know it is pure and wholesome, because it is made from good, rich 
cream that has been pasteurized. Three times wrapped in air-tight, water-proof 
papers to preserve its goodness. 


Makers and Distributors 
THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 


Baltimore hicago i New York Richmond Scranton 

! harleston M Norfolk Rochester Syracuse 

] Cincinnati rk Philadelphia St. Louis ‘Tampa 
Buffalo Cleveland N Pittsburgh Savan Washington 


CONTINENTAL 
: AMERY COMPANY 
TO DEALERS: Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Meadow- Gold Butter is Pueblo,Colo. Topeka,Kans, 
fast becoming the But- NG LITTLETON 
terofthe Nation. Trade \¥ gfe } § CREAMERY COMPANY 
grows naturally. Write f BSS R Denver, Colo. 
for particulars to near- SS 3 BEATRICE 
> RSS" CREAMERY COMPANY 
= Des Moines, Ia. 
Dubuque, Ia. Lincoln, 
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Lu ok With 
Every Baking 
—Certain. 


Many times you have wished you 
could be sure your baking would turn 
out all right and save the anxiety of 
baking day. 


Then why not Bake with the flour that Guar- 
antees your Baking? 


You may have used one kind of flour for 
years. Just have your grocer deliver one sack of 
OCCIDENT. Try it. See what the family thinks 
of the bread and pastry. Then if you don’t like 
OCCIDENT better in every way than your other 
flour, your grocer will pay back the price. 


You can’t buy any other flour like OCCIDENT. 
It jis made entirely from Hard Northern Wheat— 
the best bread-making wheat grown. Eight of 
our Mills with their eighty Elevators are in the 
midst of the wonderful wheat fields of North 
Dakota where we get FIRST CHOICE for 
OCCIDENT flour. 


Costs More— Worth It 
We mill horoughly—tak time = \ 


wheat, in purifying and testing our flour than 
any other mill. Every ounce is always up to 


the highest standard. 


That’s why you pay a trifle more for OCCI- j r k 
DENT than ordinary four. And it goes further, Our Written Money Bac 


makes more bread to the sack and every loaf Guarantee in Every Sack. 
has more nutriment. 


Every housewife should send for our Free Booklet, “Better Baking.” 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING COMPANY - Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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Best in the Kitchen 


The Copper Water Heater should 
never be polished with a scouring soap 
because copper is one of the softest 
metals and is easily scratched. 


A scratched surface catches dirt and 
refuses to take a bright polish. 


Bon Ami is the only mineral soap 
soft enough to be safely used on copper. 
It takes off the tarnish and leaves a clear 
sheen but it doesn’t leave a single 
scratch. 


The Refrigerator should never have 
its enamel surface cleaned with coarse, 
gritty soaps! Use Bon Ami. 


Bon Ami doesn’t injure the enamel 
and it leaves a brilliant,white, immacu- 


late surface. Nothing else will make 
enamel look so clean. 


Bon Ami is for all the smooth shin- 
ing surfaces in the kitchen, such as the 
nickel on the stove, the tiles, the tin 
ware, windows, faucets, etc. ‘ 


Use Bon Ami 
also for painted 
wood, mirrors, 
bath tubs, marble, 
aluminum ware, 
nickel plumbing, 
enamel beds, etc. 


Like the new-hatched 
chick, it “‘hasn't 
scratched yet.** 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


« 
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A floor varnish that can only be wiped 
with cold water or oiled is unhygienic. 

Hospitals don’t allow sweeping—they insist on 
washing. So should the housewife. 

Valspar is the only varnish that is unharmed by 
washing with hot water. You can wash it as often 
as desired. Hot water from a leaky radiator won’t 
spot it. 

You can destroy every germ in boiling water 
and keep your home as sanitary as a hospital. _ 

Use Valspar wherever there is incidental ex- 
posure to dampness and water. 

Use it in the pantry, kitchen and bathroom— 


Ww your floors. It’s the only cleanly way. 


“How do you keep your floors so clean and bright ?”’—‘‘ Simply wash them with water.” 
“ What! put water on that beautiful varnish ?”—‘‘Yes, hot water, and soap too, if it needs 
it. That varnish is Valspar. Hot water and soap don’t hurt it a bit.” 


Valspar Varnish 


Water-proof, Soap-proof, Sanitary 


it will postpone re-varnishing and the varnish will 
remain bright and lustrous. 

Use Valspar on all outdoor woodwork; such as 
front doors, porch furniture, etc. 


Use Valspar on the dining-room table—hot 
tea or coffee won’t spot it. 


Yes, Valspar does cost more than other var- 
nishes, but re-varnishing costs more than Valspar. 


Prices: Gallon Can $4.50; Half-Gallon $2.25; Quart 
$1.20; Pint 60c. 

We authorize every dealer to guarantee that on inside 
work Valspar will give at least twice the service of any 
other varnish made for that purpose, and that on outside 
work it will outlast amy other varnish, and that it won't 
turn white. If directions are followed and this doesn’t 
prove true, we will cheerfully refund your money. 


Trade Mark 
W. P. FULLER & COMPANY, San Francisco, California 


New York City 
Established 1832 


Chicago, Boston, Toronto, London, Paris, Amsterdam 


LEAITIN VALENTINE & COMPANY 
VAR N 454 Fourth Avenue :: 


VALENTINE’S 


“The That Won't Tuan 


- Sole Agents for the Pacific Slope and the Hawaiian Islands 
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Grains That Taste Like Nuts 


Prof. Anderson’s process for Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice requires a terrific heat. 

The guns with the grains in them go into a furnace, 
where the heat is 550 degrees. 

That fearful heat—continued an hour—gives a 
flavor much like toasted nuts. 

So the grains are used in candy making—used to 
garnish ice cream—used in frosting cake. 


And, when served with cream or served in milk, 
they have that enticing almond taste. 


Crisp, Airy Wafers 
Puffed by Steam Explosion 


These curious grains, with a myriad cells, are due 
to a steam explosion. 

The inner moisture is turned to steam. When 
that steam is exploded, all the millions of granules 
are literally blasted to pieces. 

Thus the grains are puffed to eight times normal 
size. And thus they are made fully twice as digest- 
ible as grains were ever made before. 


Thus the grains are made airy and porous, thin 
and melting, brown and crisp. 


No Other Cereals 
So Enjoyed as These 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are being served 
for a million meals a day. 

For breakfast with cream and sugar, or mixed 
with fruit. For luncheons and suppers in bowls of 
milk. As crisps in soup for dinner, and as garnish 
for ice cream. 

No other ready-cooked cereal was ever created 
which people liked so well. 

And never was whole grain made wholly digest- 
ible, as it is in these foods shot from guns. 


These are the premier grain foods, approved 
by every expert, enjoyed by every taste. There 
is nothing else like them—nothing to take their 
place. Don’t let the children miss them. 


Puffed Wheat 10c—Puffed Rice 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 
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The recollection of out-door meals will remain long in mind | 


when you take 


Swift’s Premium Bacon 


with you. Uniformly sliced and con- 

veniently packed in sealed glass jars. 

Unequaled in quality and flavor. U. S. 

Inspected and Passed. At all dealers. 
Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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With children, as with grown-ups, beautiful hair adds much to their personal 
attractiveness. And it is so easy to keep their hair soft and fluffy that every child 
should have this charm. Nothing more is required than alittle care and Ivory Soap. 


Unlike many cleansers, Ivory Soap does not make the hair dry and brittle. 
This is because it is so mild and pure that the oily secretion of the scalp 


is not impaired. 


Ivory Soap only cleanses, but does it so thoroughly that all the dirt and 
surplus oil are absorbed by the lather. It then rinses perfectly, and the hair is 
left in a condition to dry soft, silky and glossy. 


A Pleasant and Convenient Way to Use 
Ivory Soap for shampooing is in the form of paste. Make 
a warm suds with the paste. Saturate hair cullen. Rub 
with spray or cup, gradu cooling the water. 
rubbing, in the sun, not use 


Ivory Soap Per Cent. P 


dip the suds over it. Rinse- 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste. 
Shave a third of a large cake of Ivory Soap into a quart 
of ora = e oy tye quarts. is 
ife, etal rater, opper. Keep nearly, 
bet at boiling point ungl the soap is dissolved. 
When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in jars. 
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Copyright 191 2by Cream of Wheat Co. 


Cream 
of Wheat 
settles the question 
delightfully. ©The 
taste says so, the 
appetite is perfectly 
satisfied, and the 
sound body proves 
it. Serve hot or 
cold — Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper. 
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HOW TO GET THIS EFFECT WITH SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


Cei1Ltinc—S-W Flat-tone Ivory Wati—S-W Flat-tone Bult Woopwork—S-W Handcraft Stain Walnut 
Loor—S-W Mar-not Varnish Wicker Cuatr—S-W Brighten-Up Stain Green 


Brighten-Up Stain will renew this chair and bring it 
into harmony with the other decorations of the room 


It is a stain and varnish combined which can be used on furniture, woodwork 
and floors. It renews as well as brings all worn surfaces into perfect harmony 
with each other. It is just one of the Sherwin-Williams Finishes that will help 
make your home attractive. Our new 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration (sent free on request) 


will not only help you get the right finish on your furniture, | who wants to renew a chair as to the house owner with 4 
but will also suggest a complete decorative plan for any whole house to decorate. Whatever your painting need, 
room or for the outside of your house. Don’t mistake this the portfolio tells you how best to meet it. Send for it, 
portfolio’s purpose. It’s as valuable for the housewife today. It is free. 


SHERWIN -WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 


623 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Decorative Departments 4 116 West 32d St. (Opp. Gimbel’s), N. Y. City 
1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Address all inquiries to the Sherwin-Williams Co., Decorative Department, 623 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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